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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Attention is invited to entry no. 2759 which 
describes Psychological book previews, a new 
quarterly journal in which authors describe their 
forthcoming books and in which recent book reviews 
are indexed. 

. . + 

F. L. Pogson’s translation of Bergson, Henri, 
Time and free will; an essay on the immediate data 
of consciousness, has been reprinted. It is available 
from Macmillan for $2.75. 


Fae 


Attention is called to the new college edition (see 
22: 741) of Harms, Ernest (Ed.), Handbook of child 
dance. This is available from Child Care 
ublications, 30 West 58th Street, New York, New 
York, for $6.00. 
* + * 

International Universities Press has reprinted 
Schilder, Paul, The image and appearance of the 
human body; studies in the constructive energies 
of the psyche. This title was abstracted in 9: 5693. 
The price of this printing is $4.50. 


* * * 


We are always glad to hear from individuals who 
are able to abstract material in languages other than 
English. At the present time we have material in 
Arabic, Danish, Dutch, French, German, Italian, 
Japanese, Spanish, and Swedish. 


* * * 


Correction: In the Index issue, 1950, the entry 
“Phobia, measuring methods, comparison, 479” 
should read ‘‘Phoria, measuring methods, compari- 
son, 479,” neue 


Correction: In abstract 25: 635 (February 1951), 
the statement: “Issued by Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn.,” should be deleted. The volume 
described in the abstract is a publication of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
—ebe Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 
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2709. Bartemeier, Leo H. Eating and 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 634-640.—On the 
basis of direct observations of nursing infants, the 
behavior of persons at work, and on common ex- 
pressions of language in everyday usage, the author 
proposes that the libidinal energy of the oral in- 
stinctual impulses becomes displaced and utilized in 
the performance of various kinds of work which 
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involve the use of the hands. In the discussion 
Sibylle Escalona indicates that by considering the 
relationship between the shape of tools, movements 
of our mouth as we work, idiomatic speech, and 
conscious emotional attitudes we maintain toward 
work, Dr. Bartemeier has raised many important 
problems for psychology.—R. E. Perl. 


2710. Christoffel, Hans. Physiognomy and psy- 
choanalysis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 207- 
208.—Abstract. 


2711. From, Franz. Om oplevelsen af andres 
adferd. (Experiencing the behavior of others.) 
Nord. Psykol., 1950, 2, 1-20.—The problem of how 
we experience the behavior of others has received 
scant attention in modern psychology. When we 
perceive a human action, it is possible afterwards to 
break down the experience into two components: the 
outer, so-called physical behavior-sequence, and a 
psychological factor, the meaning of the behavior 
(which we will call its “sense’’). A preliminary re- 
port is given of experiments in which the subjects 
were shown short films of the actions of one or more 
persons. The possible importance of the results for 
histrionics is touched upon. Finally, their definite 
importance for the understanding of people different 
from ourselves, especially for the understanding of 
child psychology, is stressed. English summary.— 
M. L. Reymert. 


2712. Fryer, Douglas H., & Henry, Edwin R. An 
outline of general psychology. (3rd ed.) New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1950. xiii, 229 p. $1.00.—This 
revised edition, (see 11: 4422), retains the “point of 
view, scope, and arrangement of material” found in 
the previous edition. Major changes consist in the 
addition of factual material and the inclusion of 
references to 12 new textbooks published during the 
past decade.— F. Costin. 


2713. Persons, Stow, (Ed.) (Princeton U., 
N. J.) Evolutionary thought in America. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1950. x, 
462 p. $5.00.—This collection of 11 essays by as 
many authors presents discussions of the influence 
of evolutionary theory, particularly Darwinian, on 
American thinking in sociology, political theory, 
economics, psychology, literature, architecture, 
moral theory, and theology. The first 3 chapters 
which discuss the theories of evolution, and the one 
chapter on psychology are separately abstracted in 
entries 2724, 2730, 2771, 3052.—C. M. Louttst. 


2714. Toynbee, Arnold Joseph. Poetical truth 
and scientific truth in the light of history. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 143-152.—The Greeks were 
obsessed with the intellectual aspect of the Psyche. 
This view has come down to us through our Phil- 
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2715-2724 





osophy and Science, but furnishes an inadequate 
language for expressing truths rooted in the non- 
intellectual depths of the Psyche. Recent psycho- 
logical science has shown the need for understanding 
the subconscious. The study of the latter alone, 
however, is not sufficient. Both must be taken into 
account since both have subserved humans in their 
development.— N. H. Pronko. 


2715. Wiener, Norbert. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology, Cambridge.) The human use of human 
beings: cybernetics and society. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1950. [x], 241 p. $3.00.—The significance 
of machines in human society especially as they 
relate to communication and control (to which the 
author has given the name cybernetics (see 23: 
2471)) promises a new industrial revolution. In this 
book the author restates his theory in non-mathe- 
matical terms, and examines the ethical and social 
implications. If modern machines can augment 
certain human behavior as steam augmented man’s 
strength, we must be concerned with what happens 
to man. With machines doing repetitive work 
human intellectual ability must be more adequately 
utilized. The implications are explored in a wide 
range of human endeavors.—C. M. Louttit. 


Tueory & SysTEMS 


2716. Glover, Edward. Functional aspects of the 
mental apparatus. Jni. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 
30, 200.—Abstract. 

2717. Hollitscher, Walter. Bemerkungen ueber 
dialektischen Materialismus und Psychologie. (Re- 
marks about dialectic materialism and psychology.) 
Paedag. Berlin- Leipsig, 1950, 5(2), 1-16.—*‘Through 
the fact that man by collective work acts on his 
environment, he changes it and changes himself: man 
creates himself. This is possibly the most important 
antithesis to any form of idealism in the realm of the 
science of man.”” Pavlov’s work on reflexes must not 
be misunderstood to mean that the nervous system 
is to be compared to a telephone network where 
each response is the result of an outside stimulation. 
Rather the traces of past conversations are still 
active and the switchboard continuously emits its 
own rhythms. While Freud recognized the im- 
portance of the social environment in shaping the 
individual, he does not differ from most bourgeois 
psychologists in that he biologized psychology and 
psychologized history. “In a communistic coopera- 
tive society the high level of productive forces and 
the clarity of social relations will permit a high level 
of adaptation to reality in thinking and feeling.”— 
H. L. Ansbacher. 

2718. Horney, Karen. (American Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, New York.) Neurosis and human 
growth; the struggle toward self-realization. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1950. 391 p. $3.75.— 


Presentation of Horney’s theory of neurosis expressed 
in terms of intrapsychic processes and analysis of 
the various intrapsychic pressures that alienate 
individual from his real self. The basic intrapsychic 
processes can be found in all variants of the neurotic 
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pattern: search for glory; neurotic claims; tyranny 
of the should; neurotic pride; self-hate and self- 
contempt; and alienation from self. Description and 
interpretation of the most common neurctic solu- 
tions: expansive, self-effacing, morbid dependency, 
and resignation. Implications set forth with stress 
on the liberation of the constructive forces within the 
individual making for true self-realization. Refer- 
ence readings.—A. J. Sprow. 

2719. Keyserling, Manfred. L’intégration du 
drame psychique sur le plan moral. (The integration 
of the psychical drama on the moral plane.) Psyché, 
1950, 5, 651-667.—The author attempts to show 
that “The comprehension of the psychical relations 
which constitute the soul is at the base of all moral 
coherance of human life.”” This same philosophy is 
taught at the “Ecole de Sagesse” at Insbruck.— 
G. Besnard. 

2720. Krech, David. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Notes toward a psychological theory. /. Personality, 
1949, 18, 66-87.—Up to now we have had no com- 
plete psychological theory, but rather unrelated 
“theorettes."" The way to a general theory is 
pointed out; fundamental is the use of ‘‘hypothetical 
constructs."’ One important construct is dynamic 
system which the author discusses.— M. O. Wilson. 

2721. Lacan, Jacques. The mirror-stage, source 
of the I-function, as shown by psycho-analytic 


experience. Ini. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 203.— 
Abstract. 

2722. Leontjew, A. N. Die Gegenwartsaufgaben 
der sowjetischen Psychologie. (The present-day 
tasks of Soviet psychology.) Paedag. Berlin- 
Leipsig, 1950, 5(3), 3-11.—‘‘At the important 


meeting of the W. I. Lenin Academy for Agricultural 
Sciences the Mendel-Morgan doctrine ... was 
characterized as a reactionary, idealistic and un- 
scientific trend, which . . . interferes with the sound 
development of biological science.’ The extremely 
important lesson of this meeting for psychology is 
“the demand that the development of a progressive 
science must subordinate itself to the tasks set by 
the progressive socialistic praxis."" While bourgeois 
psychology regards psychological development as 
the unfolding of innate abilities, for which the 
environment furnishes only the background, “Soviet 
psychologists start from the Marxist doctrine that 
the consciousness of man is socio-historical in nature 

. and that it changes qualitatively in relation to 
socio-economic conditions.” Bourgeois psychology 
turned its back to the solution of practical tasks and 
occupied itself essentially with imaginary problems. 
Soviet research in the genetic psychology of percep- 
tion, memory, thinking and language is mentioned, 
but this research is neither described nor are refer- 
ences given.—H. L. Ansbacher. 

2723. Miiller-Braunschweig, Carl. Schultz- 
Hencke’s “neo-analysis” as seen from the point of 
view of psycho-analysis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1949, 30, 204—205.—Abstract. 

2724. Northrop, F. S.C. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Evolution in its relation to the philosophy of 
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nature and the | same >, re of culture. In Persons, S., 
Evolutionary thought in America, (see 25: 2713), 
44-84.—Western conceptions of evolution have 
their bases in 3 philosophies (1) Aristotle’s pose nf 
of science, (2) post-Kantian Fichtean and Hegelian 
dialectic, and (3) Cartesianism and British empiric- 
ism. Darwinianism relates to the third and Marxism 
to the second of these. The author examines each 
of these philosophical systems as they relate to 
evolutionary theory and delineates their significance 
in natural science and in cultural development.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


2725. Rafferty, J. A. (U.S.A.F., Sch. Aviat. 
Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) Mathematical models 
in biological theory. Amer. Scientist, 1950, 38, 549- 
567; 579.—In the discussion of the theory of bio- 
logical theory the author indicates the importance 
of postulational mathematical models, suggests 
levels of modeling, discusses techniques of model 
construction, and warns of limitations. Mathe- 
matical modeling in physical sciences has been 
successful and there are many reasons to believe 
the biological science (including psychology) would 
also profit—C. M. Louttit. 


2726. Rank, Otto. Psychology and the soul. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1950. viii, 195 p. $3.50.—Translation by William 
D. io of ‘‘Seelenglaube und Psychologie” (see 
4: 3762). 


2727. Rosenblueth, Arturo, & Wiener, Norbert. 
(Massachusetts Institute Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass.) seful and non-purposeful behavior. 
Phil. Sct., 1950, 17, 318-326.—In answer to Taylor’s 
criticism (see 25: 2731) the authors support their 
earlier descriptions of purposive behavior in connec- 
tion with certain types of machines as well as 
humans. For them purposive behavior is ‘‘behavior 
directed to a specific goal and determined by the 
relations between the object and the goal.’—C. M. 
Louttit. 

2728. Russell, E.S. The ‘drive’ element in life. 
Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1950, 1, 108-116.—It is the 
author's thesis that “there is common to all living 
things this basic element of directive striving, 
usually unconscious and blind, only rarely emerging 
into consciousness to become intelligently pur- 
posive."" The master end toward which the activities 
of an organism are directed is the completion of the 
life-cycle. Instances supporting the thesis are 
drawn from a number of biological fields. It appears 
from such observations that there must be some 
factor in organic activities which is not purely 
physical and is, in a sense, psychological. A partial 
clue as to the nature of directive activity is given in 
our own experience of striving.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


2729. Schultz-Hencke, Harald. On the develop- 
ment and future of psycho-analytic concepts. Ini. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 204.—Abstract. 


2730. Scoon, Robert. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
The rise and impact of evolutionary ideas. In 


2725-2734 


Persons, S., Evolutionary thought in America (see 
25: 2713), 4-42.—Theories of evolution begin with 
the Greek philosophers and are found in the writings 
of many authors preceding Darwin. Darwin's 
theory was a scientific generalization in biology but 
it had reverberations in sociology, religion and 

hilosophy. The author traces the pre-Darwinian 
istory, and then devotes the major portion of his 
essay to the post-Darwinian problems and attempts 
at their solution.—C. M. Louttit. 


2731. Taylor, Richard. (Brown U., Providence, 
R. I.) Comments on a mechanistic con ion of 
purposefulness. Phil. Sci., 1950, 17, 310-317.—The 
concept of purpose discussed by Rosenblueth, 
Wiener and Bigelow (see 17: 1444) is critically 
examined from the premise that ‘‘purposive behavior, 
as they describe it, is indistinguishable from any 
other kind of active behavior.”” Also these authors 
use the term “‘purpose”’ in a manner quite different 
to any ordinary meaning. The writer concludes that 
the use of “purpose” in connection with servo- 
mechanisms renders it an ubiquitous phenomenon.— 


C. M. Louttit, 
2732. Taylor, Richard. Purposeful and non- 
seful behavior: a rejoinder. Phil. Sci., 1950, 
17, 327-332.—In his reply to Rosenblueth and 
Wiener’s paper (see 25: 2727) the author admits 
their view has been clarified but he enumerates the 
difficulties he still sees in the cybernetic view. 
Explicitly he states the conditions he considers 
necessary to have fulfilled in regarding any behavior 
as purposive. Briefly this is that “the entity ex- 
hibiting that behavior desires some goal, and is 
behaving in a manner it believes appropriate to the 
attainment of it.”—C. M. Louttit. 


2733. van der Waals, E.G. The psycho-analytical 
and the phenomenological concept of consciousness. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 207.—Abstract. 


2734. von Bertalanffy, Ludwig. (U. Ottawa, 
Canada.) An outline of general system theory. 
Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1950, 1, 134-165.—A survey of 
the history of science shows that very similar con- 
ceptions have been developed independently in 
various branches of science. At present, for example, 
holistic interpretations are prevalent in all fields 
whereas in the past atomistic explanations were 
common. Such considerations lead to the postula- 
tion of General System Theory which is a logico- 
mathematical discipline applicable to all sciences 
concerned with systems. The fact that certain 
principles have general applicability to systems 
explains the occurrence of isomorphic laws in differ- 
ent scientific fields. Just as Aristotelian logic was a 
fundamental organon for the classificatory sciences 
of antiquity, so may General System Theory define 
the general principles of dynamic interaction which 
appears as the central problem of modern science.— 
P. E. Lichtenstein. 


(See also abstract 2774) 
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2735-2742 


Metsops & APPARATUS 


2735. Dudley, Homer. (Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, Murray Hill, N. J.), & Tarnoczy, T. H. 
The speaking machine of Wolfgang von Kempelen. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 151-166.—Kem- 
pelen’s speaking machine, the first worthy of this 
name was produced around 1780. A description of 
his apparatus is given, and his methods used in the 
production of various sounds are discussed. In a 
general historical survey speech-imitating devices up 
to the modern development of the vocoder are 
considered; also the various methods of portraying 
to the eye the physiological characteristics of speech 
from symbolic alphabets of the ancient to the sym- 
bols of visible speech.—W. A. Rosenblith. 


2736. Farris, Edmond J. (Ed.) (Wistar Institute 
of Anatomy and Biology, Philadelphia, Pa.) The care 
and breeding of laboratory animals. New York: 
John Wiley, 1950, xvi, 515 p. $8.00.—15 contribu- 
tions include information enabling the research 
worker to undertake the breeding and care of the 
following laboratory animals: monkey (G. van 
Wagenen), rat (Farris), mouse (L. C. Strong), 
guinea pig (H. L. Ibsen), hamster (S. M. Poiley), 
rabbit (P. B. Sawin), dog (L. F. Whitney), cat 
(A. B. Dawson), ferret (T. H. Bissonnette), opossum 
(Farris), fowl (F. B. Hutt), reptiles (C. H. Pope), 
amphibia (R. C. Hutchinson), fish (M. Gordon), 
and drosophila (W. P. Spencer). In addition, there 
is a chapter on the control of laboratory pests and 
parasites of laboratory animals (W. E. Dove). 
Chapter references.—A. J. Sprow. 

2737. Gozzano, Mario. (Bologna U., Italy.) Lo 
stato attuale dell’elettroencefalografia in Europa. 
(The present status of electroencephalography in 
Europe.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1950, 
11, 311-315.—This is a report on the status of EEG 
facilities in Europe as of October 1949. The number 
of EEG laboratories (in hospitals and universities) 
is as follows: 23 in France, 9 in Denmark, 11 in 
Sweden, 2 in Finland, 6 in Czechoslovakia, 5 in 
Switzerland, 3 in Spain, 2 in Portugal, 8 in Italy: 
incomplete information would indicate also 2 EEG 
laboratories in Germany, 1 in Austria, 1 in Hungary, 
1 in Rumania, 1 in Turkey, and none in Greece. 
Names of EEG scientists and institutions are given. 
French and English summaries.—A. Manoil. 


2738. Kitinnapas, Teodor. Skriptokronograf i 
féirbindelse med morseapparaten. (The scripto- 
chronograph in connection with the Morse ap- 
paratus.) Nord. Psykol., 1950, 2, 51-65.—If a 
Morse apparatus is used together with the scripto- 
chronograph, it is in all cases possible to overcome 
several difficulties as the Morse apparatus helps and 
controls the counting of the dots on the scripto- 
chronogram. The two apparatuses are united so 
that the current employed for the electrolytical 
writing passes through the Morse apparatus. Thus 
two exactly corresponding dot series are produced 
simultaneously: one on the prepared writing paper, 
the other on the Morse ribbon. The only difference 
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between these two series is that the distance be- 
tween the dots on the scriptochronogram varies all 
the time, whereas it is constant on the Morse 
apparatus. Detailed summary in English.—M. L. 
Reymert 

2739. Trueblood, Harold, & Grings, William. 
(U. Southern California, Los Angeles.) A DC 
amplifier for GSR and low-frequency potential 
measurement. J. Psychol., 1950, 30, 401-403.— 
This is a high-gain amplifier costing less than $50, 
capable of handling current signals in measuring 
such phenomena as galvanic skin resistance, low 
frequency potentials, and responses picked up by 
resistance-change devices. Amplifier circuit diagram 
and some equipment specifications are given, and 
some details on operation.—R. W. Husband. 


New TEstTs 


2740. Amatora, S. M. (St. Francis Coll., Lafay- 
ette, Ind.) A diagnostic teacher-rating scale. J. 
Psychol., 1950, 30, 395-399.—This reports the 
development of a scale, in its final form having 49 
items, Forms A & B, used in Grades 4 to 8, for 
pupils to rate teachers on these scales: liking for 
teacher, teacher's ability to explain, sympathetic 
nature, fairness in grading, discipline, amount of 
work required, pupil liking for lessons taught. 
This started from 1500 items suggested by pupils as 
traits they liked or disliked in teachers. Inter- 
correlations showed that the seven scales were 
really distinct, and that each correlated with total 
score higher than with any other single scale.—R. W. 
Husband. 


2741. Bonnardel, R. Etude expérimentale d’un 
test de compréhension verbale abstraite. (An 
experimental study of a test of abstract verbal 
comprehension.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 
43, 245-278.—Reports on a test of verbal com- 
prehension devised to discriminate at higher mental 
levels. The stem of each question is a quotation 
from a French Moralist of the XVII Century, with 
6 alternate rephrasings of the stem as multiple 
choice answers. The subject must choose the two 
that most closely convey the meaning of the stem. 
Split-half reliability corrected with the Spearman 
Brown Formula is .82 for an N of 500. The con- 
clusions of the study are: (1) There is some relation- 
ship between scores on the test and levels of formal 
education. (2) Females obtain slightly higher 
scores than males. (3) The test seemed to dis- 
criminate among the higher mental levels.—G. 
Besnard. 


2742. Bonnardel, R. (U. Paris, France.) Une 
nouvelle épreuve de précision des mouvements des 
mains: le test sinusoide. (A new test of precision 
hand movements: the sinusoidal test.) Travail hum., 
1950, 13, 270-273.—This new apparatus tests 
precision of small hand movements, being useful for 
recruiting apprentice mechanics, adults contem- 
plating courses in mechanical trades, and women in 
work requiring delicate manual skill. Time and 
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error distributions are presented for six different 
groups. English summary.—R. W. Husband. 


2743. Johnson, Granville B., Jr. (Arizona State 
Coll., Flagstaff.) An ental projective tech- 
nique for the racial attitudes. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1950, 41, 257-278.—The Projective Test of 
Racial Attitudes provides a set of twelve cards for 
use with Anglo subjects and a set of twelve cards for 
use with Spanish subjects. Detailed directions for 
administration and scoring are given. This test was 
administered to 30 male Anglos and 30 male Spanish 
subjects. Analysis of the resulting data indicated 
the presence of a general factor, and a single “‘preju- 
dice score” can be derived. Changes correlated with 
age were observed.—E. B. Mallory. 


2744. Reichenberg-Hackett, Wally. (Duke U., 
Durham, N. C.) The Geo est: a semi- 
structured drawing situation utilized as a screening 


test for adjustment. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 
20, 578-594.—This design-completion drawing test 
can be used as rough screening device in detecting 
general maladjustment. Geosigns were collected 
from 98 high school students and 450 college stu- 
dents. Many were given Rorschachs or California 
Personality Tests. The completed geosigns seemed 
to contain cues symptomatic of behavior in life 
situations.—R. E. Perl, 


(See also abstracts 3167, 3459) 


STATISTICS 


2745. Bonnardel, R. (U. Paris, France.) Méth- 
ode rapide pour le calcul des corrélations moyennes. 
(A quick method for calculating average correla- 
tions.) Travail hum., 1950, 13, 274-282.—Using 
conventional methods, average correlations can be 
obtained only after computing the first-order 
coefficients, a lengthy procedure. The author 
presents here a method for computing average 
correlations directly, with a minimum number of 
operations and time expenditure. The formula is 
given, and a sample problem worked out. English 
summary.—R. W. Husband. 


2746. Coumetou, M. Abaques pour la détermina- 
tion des erreurs sur les proportions et sur leur 
différence. (Abacus for determining errors of 
proportion and of difference.) Travail hum., 1950, 
13, 104-108.—The author presents two abacuses to 
give by direct reading relative and absolute errors, 
showing the significance of a difference between two 
experimental proportions. English summary.— 
R. W. Husband. 


2747. Ekman, Gista. Sambandet mellan korrela- 
tion och reliabilitet. Med sirskild hiansyn till 
sammansittningen av testbatterier. (The connec- 
tion between correlation and reliability. With 
special reference to the composition of test-batteries.) 
Nord. Psykol., 1950, 2, 21-29.—After a brief dis- 
cussion of the Spearman-Brown formulation of 
correction of attenuation, the author develops a 
general formulation for the correlation to be expected 
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between two test variables when their respective 
reliabilities are altered. He derives a more specific 
formula when only one of the reliabilities is made 
perfectly reliable (e.g. a true criterion). It is shown 
that the Spearman correction is a special case of his 
general formulation. English summary.—R. K. 
Meister. 

2748. Fisher, Ronald A., & Yates, Frank. Sta- 
tistical tables for bi cal, agricultural and medical 
research. (3rd ed.) . Y.: Hafner Publ. Co., 1949. 
viii, 112 p. $4.—This is an American published 
edition of the third edition, (see 18: 13). Intro- 
ductory text material discusses the mathematical 
bases of the tables included. There are 24 tables 
including ones for tests of significance, significance 


of differences, contingency tables, probit and 
angular transformations, Latin squares and in- 
complete blocks, random numbers, etc.—C. M. 


Louttit. 

2749. French, John W. What is factor analysis? 
Coll. Bd Rev., 1950, No. 10, 129-131.—Factor 
analysis is explained in nontechnical terms. Some 
of the limitations are pointed out. The significance 
of factor loadings and agreement between factor 
analyses are discussed. The interpretation of a 
factor analysis is explained by the use of an il- 
lustrative example.—G. C. Carter. 


2750. Gulliksen, Harold. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) Intrinsic validity. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 511-517.—The psychologist 
should lead the way in finding good criterion 
measures rather than construct imperfect tests 
which measure those attributes that can be appraised 
more accurately and validly by judgment of the 
non-scientific expert. Emphasis should be placed 
on intrinsic content validity which can be measured 
by (1) use of factor analysis variables, (2) use of 
validity coefficients, (3) comprehensive factors study 
of criterion and predictor variables, (4) use of pre- 
training and post-training tests. 31 references.— 
R. Mathias. 


2751. Healy, M. J. R. (Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, Harpenden, Herts, Eng.), & Leech, F. B. 
Statistical analysis of results for successive tests on 
the same organism. Nature, Lond., 1950, 166, 319. 
—An example of successive measurements of the 
same animals in a treatment experiment is discussed 
in which the analysis of variance requires separate 
evaluation of the linear and the quadratic inter- 
actions.—A. C. Hoffman. 


2752. Iyer, P. V. Krishna. (Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, New Delhi, India.) Runs up 
and down a lattice. Nature, Lond., 1950, 166, 276.— 
A method is briefly presented for calculating the 
factorial and product moments of distributions 
arising in the theory of runs up and down on a 
lattice.—A. C. Hoffman. 


2753. Kolmogorov, A. N. Foundations of the 
theory of probability. New York: Chelsea Publish- 
ing Co., 1950. viii, 71 p. $2.50.—This English 
translation of the 1933 German monograph has been 
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made by Nathan Morrison. ‘The purpose of this 
monograph is to give an axiomatic foundation for the 
theory of probability." The 6 chapters are devoted 
to: elementary theory, infinite probability fields, 
random variables, mathematical expectations, condi- 
tional probabilities, and the law of large numbers.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


2754. Mensh, Ivan Norman. (Washington U. 
Med. Sch., St. Louis, Mo.) Statistical techniques in 
present-day psychodiagnostics. Psychol. Bull., 1950, 
47, 475-492.—Clinical psychologists are becoming 
increasingly concerned with evaluation of the 
methodologies appropriate to psychodiagnostics. 
Emphasis ts shifting from treatment of group data 
to the “intra-individual” approach. There is some 
controversy as to the plausibility of certain assump- 
tions necessary to the statistical techniques, parti- 
cularly with the projective methods. The techniques 
which have come into increasing use are the creation 
of rating scales and coding systems; the R-, P-, and 
Q-techniques; pattern analyses, partial discriminant 
interval scaling, homogeneous test con- 
successive clinical predictions, matching, 
29- 


functions, 
struction, 
analysis of variance and multivariate analysis. 
item bibliography.—M. R. Marks. 

2755. Munn, Merton D., & Schlauch, Gustav H. 
(Whitworth Coll., Spokane, Wash.) A study of the 
content of a course in elementary statistics. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 679-681.—Returns of ques- 
tionnaires sent to 100 liberal arts colleges show 25% 
requires statistics of students majoring in sociology, 
economics, education, and psychology. Three- 
quarters of the respondents reported that the 
elementary statistics course overlaps more than I! 
of these 4 fields, and 93% believed a single integrated 
course could be worked out.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


2756. Smith, Robert G., Jr. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Reproducible scales and the assumption of normal- 
ity. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 395-399.— 
An examination of some of the characteristics of the 
“technique of reproducible scales from the stand- 
point of their use with statistics requiring normality 
assumptions.’’—J. E. Horrocks. 


Tate, Merle W. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) Notes on the measurement of mental 
speed. J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 219-236.— 
Mental speed has been measured in many ways, and 
varied opinions have arisen regarding its nature 
and its correlatives. A serious difficulty in statistical 
treatment of results arises from the fact that, when-a 
number of short, homogeneous tasks are timed in 
seconds, the scores of the individuals will show 
severe nonnormality and heterogeneity of variance. 
The writer has found that scoring in terms of the 
common logarithms of the times in seconds will 
improve the normality of the distribution and 
usually improves the homogeneity also.—£. B. 


Mallory. 


2757. 


(See also abstract 2898) 
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REFERENCE WoRKS 


2758. Fodor, Nandor, & Gaynor, Frank. (Eds.) 
Freud: dictionary of New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950. xii, 208 p. $3.75.— 
An alphabetical listing of quotations from Freud’s 
works presenting his definitions of psychoanalytic 
terms, together with their changes or amplifications 
in later writings. References for the quotations are 
given by the chapter in which they may be found in 
Freud’s writings.—A. J. Sprow. 

2759. French, John W. (Ed.) (Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N. J.) Psychological 
book previews. Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Book 
Previews, 31 Markham road. Vol. 1, No. 1, January 
1951. Quarterly. $4.50 per year, single issue $1.25. 
—A quarterly journal intended to provide its readers 
with pre-publication, author summaries of books of 
interest to psychologists. The aim is to provide as 
complete as possible coverage of books in English in 
scientific psychology as well as books with psycho- 
logical implications in the fields of anthropology, 
education, neurology, psychiatry, sociology, social 
service, and statistics. A furthe aim is to provide a 
bibliography of critical book reviews appearing in 
American and British journals of all English language 
books of professional concern to psychologists.— 


A. J. Sprow. 

2760. Leach, Maria. (Ed.) Funk & Wagnalls 
standard dictionary of folklore, mythology, and 
legend. Vol. 2: J-Z. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
1950. 533-1196 p. $7.50.—4,000 entries and 33 
original articles complete this dictionary (see 24: 


4362).—A. J. Sprow. 
(See also abstract 3368) 


ORGANIZATIONS 


2761. Bruhn, Karl. Det andra nordiska psy- 
kologmétet. (The second Nordic psychological 
meeting.) Nord. Psykol., 1950, 2, 109-112.—This 
meeting was held in Géteborg in June 1950. A 
brief evaluation of this meeting shows that applied 
psychology was rather dominant on the program, 
with school, military, industrial, and clinical psy- 
chology amply represented. Another dominant 
feature was the overwhelming interest in projective 
techniques throughout Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Iceland and Finland.—M. L. Reymert. 


2762. Ford Foundation. Report of the trustees of 
the Ford Foundation. Detroit, Mich.: Ford Founda- 
tion. 26 p.—This report summarizes the recom- 
mendations of a study committee appointed to. 
consider possible areas of interest of the Foundation. 
This committee pointed out the desirability of 
attention to problems of human welfare and human 
needs. In the third part of the report 5 specific 
areas for action are specified and described.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

2763. National Academy of Sciences. Organisa- 
tion, July 1, 1950. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 
1950, 36, 383-413. —This is a list of the members., 
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classified into divisions, committees, and trust 
funds and their administrators. Of the 441 members, 
22 are psychologists.—M. M. Berkun. 

2764. Society for Research in Child Development. 
Constitution. Child Develpm., 1950, 21, 73-78. 

2765. Stevenson, George S. The National As- 
sociation for Mental H Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1950, 34, 529-530.—A brief statement regarding 
The National Association for Mental Health which 
has resulted from the merger of The National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, The National 
Mental Health Foundation and The Psychiatric 
Foundation. The journal, Mental Hygiene, will 
henceforth be issued by this new organization.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2766. Tyrrell,G. N. M. The Society for Psychical 
Research ; what it is, what it has accomplished, why 
its work is important. London: Society for Psy- 
chical Research, 1947. 20 p. 6d.—This is a 
pamphlet written to introduce the work of the 
Society to the general public. A definition of the 
field of research and a survey of the primary problem 
areas, are given, together with a brief mention of 
some of the research findings.—J. G. Pratt. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


2767. —————.._ Fillmore H. Sanford. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 520.—Portrait. 
2768. [Anon.] Paul Federn (1872-1950). Psy- 


choanal. Rev., 1950, 37, 385.—Obituary. 

2769. [Anon.] J. H. W. van Ophuijsen (1882- 
1950). Psychoanal. Rev., 1950, 37, 385-386.— 
Obituary. 

2770. Baier, Donald E. In appreciation: E. 
Donald Sisson. Personnel Psychol., 1950, 3, 259- 
260.—Obituary. Portrait facing p. 259. 

2771. Boring, Edwin G. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The influence of evolutionary theory upon 
American psychological thought. In Persons, S., 
Evolutionary thought in America, (see 25: 2713), 
268-298.—American psychology has been an in- 
digenous integration of the German psychology of 
Wundt and the British biology after Darwin. 
James is the starting point of American psychology. 
With him and since American psychology has been 
functional and practical. The immediate relation 
of Darwin’s evolutionary theories are seen in the 
work on mental evolution both phylogenetic and 
ontogenetic. However the importance of the 
influence of evolutionary thought in American 
psychology is ‘not easy to validate or to assess.’’"— 
C. M. Louttis. 

2772. Federn, Ernst. Paul Federn: scholar, 
teacher, pioneer. Complex, 1950, No. 3, 42-46.— 
Obituary. 

2773. Friend, Maurice R. Johan H. W. van 
Ophuijsen. Amer. J. Orthopsychtat., 1950, 20, 666.— 
Obituary. 

2774. Glover, Edward. Freud or Jung. New 
York: Norton, 1950. 207 p. $3.50.—This is an 
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analysis of Jungian theory presented by a Freudian. 
Chapters are devoted to mental structure, mental 
energy, mental mechanisms, dreams, politics, relig- 
ion, art, etc. In general, Jung is regarded as being 
an old fashioned ‘‘conscious’’ psychologist who fails 
as a psychologist because “. . . he is a self-frustrated 
romantic trying to be an artist." —J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


2775. Hincks, Clarence M. Paul O. Komora. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1950, 34, 646-647.—Obituary. 
Portrait facing p. 529. 


2776. Kantor, J. R. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Goethe’s place in modern science. In Goethe 
Bicentennial Studies, Ind. U. Publ., Humanities Ser., 
1950, No. 22, 61-82.—The author examines Goethe's 
scientific contributions using his discussion and 
theory of color vision as an example. In spite of 
Goethe’s rejection of Newton’s physical theories, 
his own theory must be considered of significance 
from a psychological point of view.—C. M. Louttit. 


2777. Kris, Ernst. The cance of Freud’s 
earliest discoveries (based on unpublished writings 
of Freud’s). Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 205.— 
Abstract. 


2778. Oberndorf, C. P. Forty years of psycho- 
analytic psychiatry. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 
153-161.—"‘This story reaching to 1929, ... is a 
narration of events rather than an exposition of the 
philosophy of psycho-analytic psychiatry or an 
evaluation of its therapeutic results."—WN. H. 


Pronko. 

2779. Starch, Daniel. Carl E. Seashore, 1866- 
1949. J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 217-218.— 
Obituary. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PsYCHOLOGY 


2780. American Psychological Association. 
Board of Directors. Reallocation of GS-9 clinical 
psychology positions in the Veterans Administration. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 518-519.—After an 
appeal by individuals concerned, the Board of the 
A.P.A. appointed a committee to ascertain facts in 
regard to the reallocation of sixteen clinical psy- 
chology positions in the V.A. in New York and 
Brooklyn to GS-11 and GS-12 grades. A statement 
of the committee is given. The committee concluded 
that the original decision of the Board of Directors, 
i.e—to take no part in the dispute—remains un- 
changed, since the present controversy involves 
internal policy and management within the V.A., 
rather than violations of fundamental issues of 
policy of concern to the A.P.A.—R. Mathias. 


2781. Gardner, George E. (Judge Baker Guidance 
Center, Boston, Mass.) Desirable standards and 
criteria for accreditation of training clinics in child 
psychiatry. Amer. J. Orthopsychtat., 1950, 20, 572- 
577.—The basic minimal requirements are outlined 
which must be met by any psychiatric clinic desiring 
accreditation as a training clinic in child psychiatry. 
At the present time these criteria are entirely 
voluntary rather than mandatory as there is no 
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responsible society, board or association that can 
enforce any standards.—R. E. Perl. 


2782. Pierson, George A. (U. Utah, Salt Lake 
City.) Utilizing internshi in preparation of 
counselors. Occupations, 1990, 29, 92-94.—Counsel- 
ing internships must be developed for specific 
purposes, with the participation of local school 
administrators and counselors. Supervising coun- 
selors must be adequately trained and experienced, 
operating within a well organized program, willing 
to teach, and willing to allow the intern to carry real 
responsibility. Counseling and testing techniques 
should be used in the selection of students, who 
should be thoroughly familiar with counseling and 
testing techniques before beginning an internship. 
Trainees should serve first in a general counseling 
situation before assignment to specific situations, and 
should serve long enough in any situation to become 
thoroughly competent in it.—G. S. Speer. 


2783. Redlich, Frederick C. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) The psychiatrist in caricature: an 
analysis of unconscious attitudes toward psychiatry. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 560-571.—In this 
study an attempt is made to deduce current con- 
scious and unconscious attitudes toward psychiatry 
from an analysis of recent cartoons. Since the 
reading public is restricted to a certain social 
stratum of the total population which is above the 
“common-man”’ level, this is a study of opinions of 
the upper-middle and upper classes. 30 cartoons 
were analyzed. They show the psychiatrist as a 
well-dressed, foreign-looking aggressive and punitive 
man. The cartoonist identifies more with the 
patient showing her or him in a more benign fashion, 
arousing pity rather than aggression.—R. E. Perl. 


(See also abstract 3226) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2784. Dugal, L. P., & Fiset, P. E. (U. Laval, 
Quebec, Can.) Sensibility of man to light anoxia. 
J. Aviat. Med., 1950, 21, 362-374; 404.—In two 
experiments 40 subjects were exposed to simulated 
altitudes of 10,000 feet for two hours a day, twice a 
week, over a period of several weeks. One half of the 
subjects breathed oxygen throughout these ex- 
posures (control groups); the other half breathed 
compressed air (experimental groups). A variety of 
paper-and-pencil tests (e.g., mechanical aptitude, 
spatial relations, object visualization, logical reason- 
ing, etc.) was administered at different times. On 
most tests the control groups showed significant 
increases in test scores from one testing to another, 
whereas the experimental groups generally showed 
smaller, non-significant increases in test scores.—A. 
Chapanis. 

2785. Hill, A. V. Mechanics of the contractile 
element of muscle. Nature, Lond., 1950, 166, 
415-419.—The properties of the contractile com- 
ponent of vertebrate, striated muscle are reviewed.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2786. Marriott, H. L. Water and salt depletion. 
Springfield, Ill.: C. C. Thomas, 1950. x, 80 p. 
$2.00.—The 2 types of dehydration, resulting from 
the deficit of HzO or NaCl, differ from each other 
in mechanism of production, symptomatology, and 
treatment indicated. With H;O deficit to 6% of 
body weight, thirst becomes marked and there is 
some lassitude and slight personality changes; in 
cases of severe deficit ; to 14% of body weight) 
there is a marked impairment of mental and physical 
capacity. With serious depletion of NaCl thirst is 
not increased but there is a marked lassitude and 
weakness. Headache, giddiness, and orthostatic 
fainting are frequent. In severe cases there is 
anorexia, nausea, and vomiting. Sustained mild 
salt depletion may simulate psychoneurosis. Severe 
salt depletion is accompanied by marked mental 
changes (confusion, delusions). 126 references.— 
J. Brések. 


2787. Merton, P. A. (National Hosp., Queen 
Square, London, Eng.), & Pampiglione,G. Strength 
and fatigue. Nature, Lond., 1950, 166, 527.— 
Contrary to the views that the higher nervous 
centers are unable to activate muscles to the limit 
of their capacity and work decrement is due to even 
less complete nervous activation, comparison of 
voluntary and of electrically-stimulated contractions 
of the adductor pollicis (adductor for the thumb) 
showed: (1) tension developed was the same in both 
cases, (2) both tensions declined equally during 
fatigue, and (3) muscle action potentials did not 
significantly change (indicating no neuromuscular 
block).—A. C. Hoffman. 

2788. Selye, Hans. The physiology and pathology 
of exposure to stress. Montreal, Canada: Acta, Inc., 
1950. xx, 822 p. (text), 203 p. (references). $14.00. 
—A variety of “stressors” (such as emotional upsets, 
exposure to extremes of temperature, and anoxia) 
set into motion defense reactions mediated through 
the nervous and the hormonal systems. These 
affect blood pressure, body temperature, blood 
sugar level, blood clotting, osmotic pressure and 
tissue hydration. During prolonged, severe systemic 
stress there are 3 phases: ‘‘shock,” adaptation, and 
exhaustion. Strong emotions are particularly effec- 
tive in eliciting the somatic manifestations of the 
general adaptation-syndrome. Psychosomatic de- 
rangements as well as a variety of neuropsychiatric 
disturbances are likely to fall into the steadily 
broadening category of ‘“‘diseases of (mal)adapta- 
tion’’ to biological stresses.—J. Brdzek. 


2789. van der Valk, J. M., & Groen, J. Electrical 
resistance of the skin during induced emotional 
stress. Psychosom. Med., 1950, 12, 303-314.— 
GSR was measured in normal Ss and patients with 
various internal diseases under various conditions: 
initial resistance; a ten minute period of quiet; while 
answering a set of questions; during an interview in 
which the S’s life history was discussed. Some 
differences were noted. 26-item bibliography.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2790. Whitney, David D. (U. Nebraska, Lin- 
coln.) Clover-leaf tongues. J. Hered., 1950, 41, 
176.—The ability to produce a double or triple-roll 
pattern at the tip of the tongue, and without much 
effort, as ascertained in four different families, is 
obviously inherited. Practice alone does not enable 
the appearance of the clover-leaf pattern which is 

sym a dominant trait with reduced penetrance. 

= a illustrations are included.— 
hwesinger 

eam Youmans, W. B. Nervous and neuro- 
humoral regulation of intestinal motility. New 
York: Interscience Publishers, 1949. ix, 129 Pp 
$4.75.—The central problem is the role of extrinsic 
nerves of the small intestine. The tonus of in- 
testinal wall is maintained through the excitatory 
action of acetylcholine; peristalsis is dependent upon 
local reflexes mediated by intrinsic cholinergic 
neurones. The rate of production of acetylcholine in 
the intestine is increased reflexly by the activation 
of cholinergic extrinsic nerve fibers. Smell of food 
and swallowing and, more markedly, the entry of 
food into the stomach increase peristalsis. Reflex 
intestinal inhibition may be obtained by adrenine, 
by anorectal region stimulation and by distention 
of part of the small intestine, the upper urinary 
tract, or the urinary bladder. On stimulation, parts 
of the hypothalamus produce either adrenaline-like 
or acetylcholine-iike effects upon intestinal motility. 
—J. Brézek. 


(See also abstracts 2739, 2877, 3098, 3476) 


Nervous SysTEM 


2792. Blum, Josephine S., Chow, Kao Liang, & 
Pribram, Karl H. A behavioral analysis of the 
organization of the parieto-temporo-preoccipital 
cortex. J. comp. Neurol., 1950, 93, 53-100.—In 
four rhesus monkeys bilateral cortical ablation of the 
region between the postcentral gyrus and the lunate 
sulcus, including the lateral surface of the temporal 
lobe, was done in two stages. Lesions in the four 
animals (parieto-temporo-preoccipital) were followed 
consistently by changes in visual discriminative 
learning, in patterned string problems, in the 
conditioned reaction, and possibly in taste prefer- 
ence. The authors believe that the parieto-temporo- 
preoccipital regions, exclusive of sensory projection 
areas, contain separate foci which are concerned with 
facilitation of discriminative learning in vision and 
in somesthesis and also with the acquisition of more 
complex habits.—C. P. Stone. 

2793. Carpenter, Malcolm B., & Whittier, John R. 
Tremor in the rhesus monkey produced by dien- 
cephalic lesions and studied by a graphic method. 
J. comp. Neurol., 1950, 93, 1-16.—Electrolytic 
lesions in two monkeys just caudal to the sub- 
thalamic nucleus, dorsal to the lateral part of the 
substantia nigra, and lateral to the nucleus ruber 
caused tremor at rest. The lesions destroyed fibers 
in the brachium conjunctivum, medial lemniscus, 
and rubro-thalamic radiations. Tremor disappeared 


2790-2798 


in one of the monkeys after ablation of the rostral 
half of area 6 and the contralateral dorsal half of 
area 8. This operation did not cause paralysis and 
produced only minor motor deficits.—C. P. Stone. 


2794. Eccles, J. C. (U. Otago, Dunedin, N. Z.), 
& Rall, W. Post-tetanic poten Poa of responses of 
motoneurones. Nature, Lond., 1950, 166, 465-466. 
—Experiments are reported in support of the postu- 
late that post-tetanic potentiation of reflex effects 
occurs “because repetitive stimulation temporarily 
alters the spatial relationship of the synaptic knobs 
to the postsynaptic membrane. "A. C. 
Hoffman. 

2795. Fulton, John Farquhar. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Physiology of the nervous system. 
(3rd ed.) New York: Oxford U. Press, 1949. x, 
667 p. $10.00.—While the organizational plan in 
the third edition (see 13: 3412; 18: 1301) of this 
book remains unchanged new material has been 
added to incorporate recent experimental evidence. 
The most complete revisions are in the sections 
dealing with thalamus and cortex, especially the 
orbitofrontal and cingulate regions where new data 
on problem solving and “lobotomy” are incorporated. 
The bibliography now approaches 2000 titles and is 
page-indexed as well.—C. EZ. Henry. 


2796. Gozzano, Mario. (Bologna U., Italy.) 
Osservazioni e commenti al Secondo Congresso 
Internazionale di Elettroencefalografia. (Observa- 
tions and comments on the 2nd International 
Congress of Electroencephalography.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1950, 11, 316-324.—The author 
reports on the second international congress of 
EEG with special emphasis on electroencephalo- 
graphic diagnosis, cerebral localizations, cybernetics, 
and the electronic brain. He gives a short analysis 
of several of the reports. French and English 
summaries.—A. Manou. 


2797. Riess, Bernard F. (Hunter Coll., New 
York.) The theoretical bases of convulsive therapy 
in relation to animal experimentation. J. Person- 
ality, 1948, 17, 9-15.—Two theoretical constructs 
have been advanced: (1) psychogenic (the one most 
emphasized), and (2) physiogenic (the one involved 
here), emphasizing (a) oversensitivity of nerve cells 
resulting from exaggerated activity, (b) involvement 
of metabolism and (c) Selye’s general adaptation 
syndrome, which amounts to a common group of 
effects produced by radically differing stimuli of a 
protracted stress-producing nature. Neurophysio- 
logically the mechanism seems to lie in the pituitary 
and its adrenotrophic hormones. Three studies of 
animals indicate that electric as well as other shock 
belongs to the stress-stimuli of Selye—M. O. Wilson. 


2798. Russell, Roger W. (Western State Psy- 
chiatric Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Contributions of 
research on infrahuman animals to the understand- 
ing of electric convulsive shock phenomena. J. 
Personality, 1948, 17, 16-28.—The convulsive mech- 
anism, changes accompanying electroshock con- 
vulsion, and its effect on learning retention, condi- 
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tioning, and habit reversal are discussed. It is then 
concluded that the greatest contributions which 
research on infrahuman animals can make to the 
understanding of electroconvulsive shock phenomena 
are in these areas. 51 references.—M. O. Wilson. 


2799. Schmerl, Ernst, & Steinberg, Bernhard. 
Separation of diencephalic centers concerned with 
pupillary motility and ocular tension. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1950, 33, 1379-1381.—Faradic stimulation 
and intraventricular injection of calcium chloride 
indicate that these centers are separate.—D. Shaad. 


2800. Stainbrook, Edward. (N. Y. State Psy- 
chiatric Institute, New York.) The effects of 
electrically induced convulsions on animal behavior. 
J. Personality, 1948, 17, 2-8.—Animals show a 
reversible impairmentQof habit-retention, habit- 
performance, and learning ability which is inversely 
related to the time after an electrically induced 
convulsion. A hyperviligant or emotional state as 
well as a condition of cognitive confusion also 
prevails after shock. lElectroshock in animal 
experimentation especially in relation to learning 
theory should be continued. 13 references.—M. O. 
Wilson. 

(See also abstract 2737) 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


2801. Bruner, Jerome S. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Perceptual theory and the Rorschach 
test. J. Personality, 1948, 17, 157-168.—The quest 
is for a theory which is generally adequate and valid 
and at the same time will explain why the Rorschach 
works. Perception is an activity of the whole 
organism serving three functions. First, it is a 
defense involving autistic wish-fulfillment at one 
extreme and hypervigilance at the other. Per- 
ceptions of the normal individual lie between these 
extremes. Second, perception provides a means for 
structuring the world so as to make adjustment and 
survival possible. Third, it plays a role of selective 
accentuation, giving vividness to the experience. 
Clinical use of the Rorschach recognizes these roles, 
especially the first two. There is needed experimen- 
tal verification of its perceptual implications. 17 


references.—M. O. Wilson. 

2802. Bruner, Jerome S., & Postman, Leo. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) On the perception 
of incongruity: a para J. Personality, 1949, 
18, 206-223.—Results of the experiment reaffirm 
the statement that perceptual organization is 
determined by expectations built upon past ex- 
perience with the environment. When such ex- 
pectations are violated by the environment the 
perceiver resists the acceptance of the unexpected or 
incongruous. The resistance manifests itself in 
several ways including (1) making dominant a 
principle which prevents the appearance of in- 
congruity, and (2) resorting to a form of “partial 
assimilation to expectancy” called compromise.—M. 
O. Wilson. 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


2803. Bruner, Jerome, & Postman, Leo. (Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Perception, cognition, 
and behavior. J. Personality, 1949, 18, 14-31.— 
The objective of research on perception is to deter- 
mine the relationships between “behavior systems 
which describe the general directive states of the 
organism and their changes and the systems which 
attempt te account for perceptual functioning.” 
The study of directive factors in perception must be 
linked with other areas of behavior theory. The 
breach between perception on the one hand and 
everything else psychological on the other must be 
closed. 42 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

2804. Brunswick, Egon. (U. California, Ber- 
keley.) Discussion: remarks on functionalism in 
perception. J. Personality, 1949, 18, 56-65.—The 
author discusses the paper by Bruner and Postman 
(see 25: 2802) in this symposium and also their 
previous paper on perception, cognition and be- 
havior (see 25: 2803). Topics emphasized include: 
Veridical vs. subjectivistic aspects of perception; 
probabilistic functionalism and thing constancy; 
social perception and representative experimental 
design; and perception, motivation, and personality. 
23 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

2805. Chinn, Herman L., Strickland, Benjamin A., 
Oberst, Fred W., Wilks, Syrrel S., & Tinkham, 
Maynard. (USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., Randolph 
Field, Tex.) Evaluation of some drugs in motion 
sickness. J. Aviat. Med., 1950, 21, 424-429.—A 
number of antihistaminic and antispasmodic drugs 
were tested for their effectiveness in preventing 
motion sickness produced by simulated turbulence 
in aircraft, training flights, and the motion of a 
swing. A mixture of 50 mg. of Benadryl with 65 mg. 
hyoscine was found to be most effective. Hyoscine 
aminoxide was about as effective. Dramamine, 
Benadryl, hyoscine, and a mixture of half doses of 
Benadryl plus hyoscine were good but less effective 
than the previously-mentioned drugs. Other drugs 
gave little or no protection.—A. Chapanis. 

2806. Clausen, Johs, & King, H. E. Determina- 
tion of the pain threshold on untrained subjects. 
J. Psychol., 1950, 30, 299-306.—Study of pain 
thresholds in the past has been confined to laboratory 
situations and subjects introspectively trained; for 
clinical purposes untrained subjects and daily 
situations are desirable. Such results have been 
characterized by huge individual differences and in- 
consistency from day to day with a single subject. 
The method described here used radiant technique— 
1000 watt projection lamp through a small variable 
aperture covered by a shutter, with different in- 
tensities from 100 millicalories until the threshold 
is reached. Factors influencing the threshold are: 
poo a conducted heat, distraction, reporting 
methods, area of body stimulated, age, and educa- 
tional level.—R. W. Husband. 

2807. Edwards, Ward. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Recent research on perception. 
Psychol. Bull., 1950, 47, 449-474.—This paper 
reviews research on four related problems: the 
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definition of pain, the psychophysics o bay the 
peripheral nervous mechanisms involved in pain 
perception, and the role of the central nervous 
system in certain abnormalities of pain perception. 
101-item bibliography.—M. R. Marks. 

2808. Frenkel-Brunswik, Else. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Intolerance of ambiguity as an emotional 
and perceptual personality variable. J. Personality, 
1949, 18, 108-143.—Denial of emotional ambi- 
valence and intolerance of cognitive ambiguity are 
conceived as different aspects of a coherent char- 
acteristic. In prejudiced subjects there is reduction 
of ambiguous cognitive patterns to certainty, as 
indicated by a clinging to the familiar, or by super- 
imposing distorting cliches upon stimuli not manage- 
able in simple and stereotyped fashion. Repression 
of aggression toward authority, fear, weakness, and 
elements of the opposite sex, in oneself are paralleled 
by externalized images of these tendencies as 
projected onto others and in narrowness and rigidity 
of consciousness. 36 references.—M. O. Wilson. 


2809. Harris, J. Donald. (U. S. Naval Med. 
Research Lab., New London, Conn.) Some relations 
between vision and audition. Springfield, IIl.: 
C. C. Thomas, 1950. v, 56 p. $1.50.—In 14 brief 
chapters there are reviewed the large number of 
similarities (and occasional dissimilarities) between 
these two important afferent systems. Both 
absolute and differential sensitivity in each organ is 
at nearly theoretical limit, and even the range of 
tolerable intensity is apparently of a similar order. 
While evaluation of pitch and hue is more difficult 
the data on energy integration invite comparison. 
There are differences in the rate of growth and decay 
of sensation, and the ear is clearly superior in 
handling “flicker” stimuli. Bilateral interaction 
may occur in vision and does occur in audition. 
Single nerve impulse frequency is related to intensity 
in each system. The data relating to central factors 
in acuity and to energy quanta at the periphery are 
relatively incomplete for audition. Intersensory 
facilitation is logical and probable. 111-item 
bibliography.—C. E. Henry. 

2810. Hochberg, Julian E. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.), & Gleitman, Henry. Towards a reformula- 
tion of the perception-motivation dichotomy. J. 
Personality, 1949, 18, 180-191.—Separatists set 
perception and motivation apart. Alternative 
possibilities are: (1) to subsume perceptual processes 
under motivational ones; or (2) to subsume motiva- 
tion under perception. The latter alternative is 
explored in this paper.—M. O. Wilson. 

2811. Klein, George S., & Schlesinger, Herbert. 
(Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans.) Where is 
the perceiver in perceptual theory? J. Personality, 
1949, 18, 32-47—In much of the research on 
perception, the perceiver is obscured although he is 
the pivot of all sensation and the source of all 
motives. Personality theory is deeply imbedded in 
perceptual data. A conception of the perceiver 
which respects his og and ee is outlined. 
33 references.—M. O. W 
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2812. McCleary, Robert A., & Lazarus, Richard S. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Autonomic 
discrimination without awareness: an interim report. 
J. Personality, 1949, 18, 171--179.—Discrimination 
material was presented ‘tachistoscopically and evi- 
dence of autonomic discrimination was revealed by 
G.S.R. Evidence shows that discrimination was 
possible even though exposure speeds were too high 
to permit conscious discrimination. The ¢t-value was 
high, but since N was low, caution in drawing con- 
clusions is indicated. It is suggested that the level 
of perceptual activity indicated be called subception 
and the act be called subceive-—M. O. Wilson. 


2813. McGinnies, Elliott, & Bowles, Warren. 
(U. Alabama, University.) Personal values as 
determinants of perceptual fixation. J. Personality, 
1949, 18, 224-235.—Results of the experiment 
indicate that in absence of primary reward or 
differential frequency of experience, fixation occurs 
more readily for percepts having secondary reward 
value acquired through association with value- 
related activity. 20 references.—M. O. Wilson. 


2814. Murphy, Gardner. (City Coll., New York.) 
Interrelationships between perception and per- 
sonality: a symposium. Part I. Discussion. J. 
Personality, 1949, 18, 51-55.—Papers by Wallach 
(see 25: 2816), Bruner and Postman (see 25: 2803), 
and Klein (see 25: 2811) in this symposium are 
discussed. In the Bruner-Postman paper the 
alleged distinction between the functionalists and the 
formalists is questioned. In Wallach’s presentation, 
there appears an erroneous assumption that percep- 
tion is basically a distinct process, whereas it is 
interactive with other processes. Likewise in the 
Klein paper there is the suggestion that the responses 
in perception are isolated. In all the papers, 
therefore, there is a neglect of the nature-nurture 
issue and a naiveté with respect to the biological 
problems of Kretchmer and Sheldon, and the social 
parameters of the Sherif school.—M. O. Wilson. 


2815. Tolman, Edward C. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Interrelationships between perception and 
personality: a posium. Part I. Discussion. J. 
Personality, 1949, 18, 48-50.—The papers by Wal- 
lach (see 25: 2816), Bruner and Postman (see 25: 
2803), and Klein (see 25: 2811) in this symposium 
are discussed. A plea is made for the construction 
of a pseudo-brain model or substrate in which the 
constructs of perceptual modes, syndromes, and 
Anschuauungen are imbedded and which leads to 
further perceptual-personality relationships.—M. O. 
Wilson. 

2816. Wallach, Hans. (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.) 
Some considerations concerning the relation be- 
tween perception and cognition. J. Personality, 
1949, 18, 6-13.— Meanings of objects do not come as 
a result of sensory function at the moment but 
involve a memory function. The present perceptual 
process makes contact with the trace of a similar 
process of the past which in turn is associated with a 
given content. Lines for research are suggested.— 
M. O. Wilson. 
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(Clark U., Worcester, 


2817. Werner, Heinz. 
eption and 


Mass.) Interrelationships between 
personality: a symposium. Part Introductory 
remarks. J. Personality, 1949, 18, 2-5.—After 
showing that perception has been treated from vary- 
ing standpoints it is indicated that in this symposium 
an attempt will be made to understand the facts 
about perception from the standpoint of broad 
principles of cognition and recognition. The result 
may be a multiplicity of theories as now observed in 
learning and motivation, but this is preferable to the 
schizoid situation prevailing at present. 42 refer- 
ences.— M. O. Wilson. 

2818. Werner, Heinz, & Wapner, Seymour. 
(Clark U., Worcester, Mass.) Sensory-tonic field 
theory of perception. J. Personality, 1949, 18, 88- 
107.—Tonus is used in its widest sense to include 
organismic tension as evidenced by visceral as well 
as muscular skeletal activity. It refers to the dy- 
namic or motion factors and the static or postural 
factors of the organism. The validity of the theory 
is tested by the assertion that tonic and sensory 
factors interact in perception formation, and that 
sensory and dynamic factors are dynamically 
equivalent. 66 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

2819. Witkin, H. A. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
The nature and importance of individual differences 
in perception. J. Personality, 1949, 18, 145-170.— 
Purpose of study is to test assumption that the 
field character of the situation dominates the per- 
ception in the structured situation. Perceptual 
processes in bodily orientation as related to personal 
factors are characterized as follows. (1) Upright 
orientation is of great importance and pervades deep- 
seated qualities of the individual. (2) The process of 
orientation involves the body directly, since the body 
is the vehicle of the “self.” (3) Perception of 
orientation is a broad function, depending upon 
organization of a wide variety of sensory experiences. 
(4) Perceptual responses to the orientation tests 
involve conflict between sensory experiences re- 
sponsible for perception of the upright.—M. 0. 


Wilson. 
(See also abstracts 2914, 3227) 


VISION 


2820. Alpern, Mathew. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) The zone of clear single vision at the upper 
levels of accommodation and convergence. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1950, 27, 491-513.—Measurements were 
made on a “proximometer,”’ consisting of a half- 
silvered mirror mounted so that identical targets 
could be presented to the two eyes with different 
degrees of convergence required for fusion. An 
auxiliary target, the focused image of a sodium vapor 
source, provided for measuring the amount of 
accommodation in play. Light from this source was 
so reduced that it was visible only to the right eye. 
Supplementary measurements were made on the 
haploscope. Results for 13 observers, aged 28 to 
65, are presented. Analysis shows that with some 
observers convergence can be increased through a 
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considerable range at the maximal level of accom- 
modation.—M. R. Stoll. 

2821. Brock, Frederick W. Visual ° 
Optom. Wkly, 1950, 41, 1699-1702; 1715.—This is 
devoted to the testing for visual acuity, with a 
discussion of subnormal vision, amblyopia, fixation 
ability. —D. Shaad. 

2822. B Hermann M. (520 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, 15, Mass.) Strabismus; review of the 
literature. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1950, 44, 146- 
154.—A review of the literature on comcomitant 
strabismus published in 1949 and the first quarter 
of 1950 is presented.—S. Ross. 


2823. Chamlin, Max, & Davidoff, Leo M. The 
1/2000 field in chiasmal interference. Arch. Oph- 
thal., Chicago, 1950, 44, 53-70.—The importance of 
the examination of the 1/2000 field in chiasmal 
interference is stressed and 22 clinical cases are 
presented. This field is the first to show initial 
chiasmal interference and the last to lose evidence 
of such interference. Even with peripheral defect 
presence, the 1/2000 field will show as least as much, 
and usually more, defect. The field for white is 
more reliable and accurate than fields for other colors 
in following the progress of chiasmal interference. 
The 1/2000 field will show evidence of change before 
Snellen visual acuity. No corroborative anatomical 
evidence is presented.—S. Ross. 


2824. Charnwood, (Lord). (108 Eccleston Mews, 
Belgrave Place, London, Eng.) Effect of posture on 
involuntary eye movements. Nature, Lond., 1950, 
166, 348-349.—The visual acuity (as determined 
with a set of Landolt’s broken rings at an optical 
distance of 5.5 meters) of 2 subjects was better when 
in an erect position than when lying prone. It is 
assumed that in the prone position the eye loses the 
support of Lockwood’s ligament, the extent of 
involuntary movements is therefore greater, and 
hence visual acuity is changed.—A. C. Hoffman. 


2825. Coleman, Howard S., & Rosenberger, 
Harold E. (U. Texas, Austin.) The attenuation of 
brightness contrast caused by atmospheric optical 
haze. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1950, 40, 507-508.—The 
adverse effects of atmospheric optical haze may be 
attributed to two physical processes which cause 
the attenuation of brightness contrast: (1) scatterin 
by the particles in the atmosphere (“‘scatter’’), an 
(2) the momentary deflections in the line of sight 
caused by convection currents of small air masses 
(“shimmer”). At certain times of day the shimmer 
component practically disappears. It is therefore 
possible to isolate the scatter component at such 
times. Shimmer accounts for as much as 50% of 
the attenuation by the atmosphere at certain times. 
It would seem possible to develop an optical haze 
meter using a small black target at the center of a 
large white surround.— L. A. Riggs. 

2826. Darley, Louise H. Visual-field testing: 
suggestions on ue. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1950, 
33, 1428-1431.—Specific details of field testing are 
listed with a tabular presentation of variation in 
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test object size in accordance with acuity.—D. 
Shaad. 

2827. Dartnall, H. J. A. 
thalmology, London, Eng.) New photosensitive 
pigments from the Tench retina. Nature, Lond., 
1950, 166, 207—209.—Absorption spectra of extracts 
from the retinae of dark-adapted tench are presented 
to show that, in addition to visual violet, at least 
two other photosensitive pigments exist. In keeping 
with present practices, these pigments, having 
maxima within + 5 my at 407 my and at 475 mu, 
are named visual yellow 2 and visual red. Con- 
sidering (in accordance with quantum theory) the 
frequency of light maximally absorbed, differences 
between such frequencies for the known retinal 
pigments are either equal to 0.35 X 10"/sec. or to 
some simple multiple of this quantity. A table of 
these differences is presented. The correspondence 
between these values and Granit’s maximal modu- 
lator or dominator findings is pointed out.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

2828. Haber, Heinz, & Fleck, Horst. (Randolph 
Air Force Base, Tex.) A color saturation threshold 
meter. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1950, 40, 459-461.— 
Relatively few investigations have been made of 
saturation thresholds for color. This is partly 
attributed to the lack of any convenient instrument 
for such determinations. The present instrument 
presents two fields for comparison, one of which is 
illuminated by light composed of a mixture of 
white light and colored light. The other field serves 
as a comparison and is illuminated by white light. 
In this way it is possible to determine the amount of 
color which must be added to white light in order to 
render it distinguishably different from the white 
comparison field.—L. A. Riggs. 


2829. Hofstetter, H. W. (Los Angeles Coll. 
Optometry, Calif.) Accommodation, convergence, 
and their relation to apparent distance: a criticism. 
J. Psychol., 1950, 30, 393-394.—It is maintained 
that the conclusion given by Ittelson and Ames (see 
25: 795) that: “.... the muscular efforts of 
accommodation and convergence were related to a 
subjective change of apparent distance with all 
other things remaining constant,” is ambiguous 
because it is not stated whether the two are con- 
sidered discrete or a combined function. The 
present author is certain, from optometric practice, 
that accommodation and convergence are distinct. 
Convergence changes resulting from awareness of 
nearness are quite demonstrable.—R. W. Husband. 


2830. Jensen, E. M., Reese, E. P., & Reese, 
T. W. (Mt. Holyoke Coll., South Hadley, Mass.) 
The subitizing and counting of visually presented 
fields of dots. J. Psychol., 1950, 30, 363-392.— 
This paper attacks the question of how people 
discriminate the number of visually presented 
objects when they have ample time to be accurate. 
Fields of dots, 1 to 30 in number, were projected 
onto a screen, and subjects were given all the time 
they needed to report the number. No errors 
occurred up to ten dots, few with patterns of more 
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than ten. Up to five or six could be subitized 
without definite counting. Plotted on a semi-log 
scale, in terms of times to make judgments, the 
first 5-6 points fell along a straight line with a high 
negative slope; larger numbers of points fell along a 
shallow decelerating curve.—R. W. Husband. 


2831. Krewson, William E., III. Secondary 
functions of the inferior oblique muscle. Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1950, 44, 158-160.—Abstract and 
discussion. 


2932. Lord, Mary P. (Imperial Coll. Science & 
Technology, London, Eng.) Effect of a posture change 
on head and monocular fixation eye movements. 
Nature, Lond., 1950, 166, 349-350.—Records 
(‘photo-electric corneal reflex method’ described, 
elsewhere) of the monocular eye-movements of 7 
subjects in a sitting position are presented to show 
that, compared with previous results for a supine 
position: the frequency and character of blinks are 
apparently unaffected: duration (0.02-0.03 sec.) and 
magnitude (2~25’) of “flicks” during rotation do not 
change, but the interval between flicks is increased 
(to from 0.94-12 sec.); and the extent of head 
movements increases (to an average maximum 
value of 0.038 mm.) with change to a sitting position. 
—A. C. Hoffman. 


2833. “ge oo Charles W., & Ingram, 
Esther M. Critical frequency. Optom. Wkly, 1950, 
41, 1617-1619.—Variance in the critical fusion 
frequency rates given by different authors is partially 
accounted for by lack of uniformity in controls and 
instrumentation.—D. Shaad. 


2834. Moses, Robert A. (Lakeland Clinic, De- 
lavan, Wis.) Torsion of the eye on oblique gaze. 
Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1950, 44, 136-139.—Evi- 
dence is presented to support the notion that torsion 
of the eye occurs on oblique gaze. The amount of 
torsion is of the order of magnitude predicted by 
Maddox on the basis of Listing’s law. After-images 
also tort in the same sense as eye torsion.—S. Ross. 


2835. Nicholls, John V. V. The relationship of 
heterophoria to depth perception in aviation. Amer. 
J. Ophthal., 1950, 33, 1497-1515.—An extensive 
bibliographic review is included in this first part of 
a series of articles; the author concludes from this 
that “trustworthy evidence indicates that hetero- 
phoria, within quite wide limits at least, has a 
negligible influence on the acuity of stereopsis and on 
fying performance.” 176-item bibliography.—D. 

haad. 


2836. Nicholls, John V. V. The relationship of 
heterophoria to d ception in aviation. Amer. 
J. Ophthal., 1950, 33, 1775-1787.—Methods of 
examination used by the Royal Canadian Air Force 
were demonstrated to be quite reliable with the 
exception of the Maddox rod at near and subjective 
convergence; as in part one, data indicate that the 
degree of heterophoria is not closely related to the 
refinement of fusion or to the acuity of stereopsis.— 
D. Shaad. 
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2837. Ross, J V. M. Visual disturbances 
due to the use of digitalis and similar pr tions. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1950, 33, 1438-1439.—Three 
cases are presented in which diplopia (produced by 
paretic superior rectus or superior oblique muscles) 
was apparently caused by digitoxin or digitalis.— 
D. Shaad. 

2838. Scheie, Harold G., & Ojers, Gaylord W. 
(U. Pennsyloania, Philadelphia.) The effects of 
procaine and cocaine when applied locally to the 
iris. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1950, 33, 1543-1551.— 
Procaine and cocaine each produce a marked 
mydriasis when applied directly to the iris; both 
pilocarpine and physostigmine are ineffective in over- 
coming this mydriasis which is evidently due to 
depression of the cells of the sphincter muscle itself. 
—D. Shaad. 


2839. Sloane, Albert E., & Gallagher, J. Roswell. 
Changes in vision during adolescence. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1950, 33, 1538-1542.—7.5% of a group of 
228 adolescent boys retested annually for three 
years showed a decrease of more than one line on 
visual acuity tests.—D. Shaad. 


2840. Sloane, Albert E., & Gallagher, J. Roswell. 
The vision of adolescent boys. Amer. J. Ophthal., 
1950, 33, 1746-1750.—72% of a group of 1129 boys 
ranging in age from 13 to 19 years had 20/20 naked 
binocular vision; tests for hypermetropia and 
heterophoria are desirable in any visual screening 
tests.—D. Shaad. 


2841. Tait, Edwin Forbes. Stimulus-response 
mechanisms in binocular codrdination. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1950, 33, 1751-1762.—Physiologic and 
psychologic approaches to orthoptic procedures are 
summarized.—D. ;. 

2842. von Schelling, Hermann. (Med. Res. Lab., 
U. S. Naval Submarine Base, New London, Conn.) 
A method for calculating the effect of filters on color 
vision. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1950, 40, 419-423.— 
When a color is viewed through a selective filter, 
there is a shift which may be related to the ICI 
trichromatic coordinate system. The amount and 
direction of the shift are determined, however, by the 
particular wavelength composition of the original 
color. Consequently, there is a region on the ICI 
curve which represents all possible shifts and there 
is no way of specifying the shift more exactly without 
resort to calculations involving the individual wave- 
length composition. This point has been considered 
in relation to absorption within the eyeball, including 
that of the macular pigment and that of the intra- 
ocular media.—L. A. Riggs. 


(See also abstract 2799) 


AUDITION 


2843. Browd, Victor L. Rehabilitation of hearing: 
a guide to the modern differential and 
treatment of hearing disorders. New York: Aural- 
gan Research Division, Doho Chemical Corp., 1950. 
38 p.—This volume consists primarily of color 
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plates showing the function of the human ear. The 
plates include the individual parts of the outer, 
middle and inner ear. Some are given in actual 
size and all drawings are labelled to illustrate the 
relationship to the “hearing machine."’ 25 refer- 
ences.—H. R. Myklebust. 

2844. Corso, John F., & Lewis, Don. (State U. 
Iowa, Iowa City.) Preferred rate and extent of the 
frequency vibrato. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 
83.—Abstract. 

2845. Davis, H., Fernafidez, C., & McAuliffe, 
D.R. (Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) 
The excitatory ess in the cochlea. Proc. nat. 
Acad. Sci., Wash., 1950, 36, 580-587.—Evidence is 
adduced for an intra-aural potential which exhibits 
summation and seems to represent the local excita- 
tory process that initiates auditory nerve impulses. 
Reversal of the polarity of a 2 KC tone-pip leads to 
a latency change of the cochlear microphonic, but 
at 8 KC there is no such change, and it is concluded 
that a stimulating effect is carried over from earlier 
subliminal waves. The summation potential is 
believed to arise in the terminal twigs of the auditory 
nerve fibers —M. M. Berkun. 

2846. Davis, H., Keaster, J., Hartwig, W., & 
Harrison, C. E. (Central Institute for Deaf, St. 
Louis, Mo.) A recorded word test for auditory 
discrimination. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 83.— 
Abstract. 


2847. Fletcher, Harvey. (Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, Murray Hill, N. J.) A method of cal- 
culating hearing loss for speech from an audiogram. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 1-5.—A formula is 
developed for calculating the hearing loss for speech 
from the pure tone audiogram. The formula was 
tested on a population of 165 ears for which pure 
tone audiograms and independent measures of 
hearing loss for speech (HLS) were available. HLS 
values computed from the formula agree better 
with observed values than HLS values calculated 
from the familiar 3-frequency rule (averaging of 
losses at 500, 1000+ 2000 cps). Within limits a 
simplified computational rule, indicated by the more 
complete formula, is found to yield fairly reliable 
results. This simplified rule consists in measuring 
hearing loss for the above mentioned 3 frequencies 
and then to set HLS equal to the average of the 
smallest two values of loss-—W. A. Rosenblith. 


2848. Hawkins, J. E., Jr.. & Kniazuk,M. (Merck 
Institute for Therapeutic Res., Rahway, N. J.) The 
recovery of auditory nerve action potentials after 
. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 84.— 
Abstract. 

2849. Hawkins, J. E., Jr., & Stevens, S. S. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) The masking 
of pure tones and of speech by white noise. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 6-13.—Pure tones 
were monaurally masked by white noise at 8 different 
sensation levels. From these data the critical band 
width of a masking noise was determined; also a 
function relating the amount of masking to the 
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effective level of the masking noise (i.e. sensation 
level of a critical band). From these two empirical 
relations a set of contours was constructed to rep- 
resent the masked threshold for pure tones heard 
monaurally against a background of white noise 
having an ideal flat spectrum at the listener’s ear. 
Continuous speech was also masked by white noise 
at the same 8 levels. The shape of the curves 
relating thresholds of detectability and intelligibility 
to noise level is similar to the masking function for 
pure tones.—W. A. Rosenblith. 

2850. Licklider, J.C. R. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) On the mechanism of auditory frequency 
selectivity. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 83-84.— 
Abstract. 

2851. Licklider, J. C. R. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.), & Webster, J. C. The discriminability of 
interaural phase relations in two-component tones. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 191-195.—The 
effect of interaural phase difference upon binaural 
listening is here studied for two superposed pure 
tones of equal amplitude. This experimental 
situation permits to vary separately the interaural 
phase relation for each component. If the phase of 
one of these components is switched alternately from 
0 to 180 degrees the following effects are observed: 
below 1400 cps the inversion of the one component 
is always perceived. Between 1400 and 7 cps 
the two components have to be rather closely 
adjacent in frequency if the inversion is to produce 
an audible effect; the lower the intensity of the 
stimuli the closer together the two tones had to be in 
frequency in order to produce this effect. Certain 
subjective effects of interaural phase reversal are 
also described for the two observers.—W. A. 
Rosenblith. 

2852. MacDonald, A., & Bolt, R. H. (Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge.) General 
statistical theory for the effect of reverbera- 
tion on the intelligibility [of words]. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1950, 22, 83.—Abstract. 

2853. Munson, W. A., & Wiener, Francis M. 
(Bell Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N. J.) Sound 
measurement for psychophysical tests. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 82.—Abstract. 

2854. Peterson, L. C., & Bogert, B. P. (Bell 
Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N. J.) A dynamical 
theory of the cochlea. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 
22, 84.—Abstract. 

2855. Pumphrey, R. J. (U. Liverpool, Eng.) 
Upper limit of frequency for human hearing. Nature, 
Lond., 1950, 166, 571.—3 subjects reported auditory 
sensations for frequencies up to 16.5 ke./s. when the 
transducer was held close to the external meatus, 
but up to at least 100 kc./s. when the crystal was 
pressed firmly on the mastoid (experienced, however, 
at the contralateral ear and having approximately 
the same pitch as in the former situation). It is 
suggested that the cochlear elements are capable of 
responding to sounds up to 100 kc./s., but the middle 
ear is unable to transmit such frequencies.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 
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2856. Rosenblith, Walter A., & Galam Rob- 
ert. (Harvard nod — ree The effect of 
exposure to sounds upon the response to 
clicks. (As recorded from the round window.) 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 84.—Abstract. 

2857. Rudmose, Wayne. (Southern Methodist U., 
Dallas, Tex.) Free-field thresholds versus pressure 
thresholds at low frequencies. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1950, 22, 82-83.—Abstract. 

2858. Schecter, Harry. (Air Force Cambridge 
Res. Lab., Mass.) Perceptibility of frequency 
modulation (“flutter”) in pure tones. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 82.—Abstract. 

2859. Schubert, Earl D. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) The effect of thermal masking noise on the 
pitch of a pure tone. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 
82.—Abstract. 

2860. Shewmaker, C. A., Schafer, T. H., & Gales, 
R. S. (U.S. Navy Electronics Lab., San Diego 52, 
Calif.) Masking of tones by narrow bands of noise. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 84.—Abstract. 

2861. Silverman, S. R. (Central Institute for 
Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Impressions of audiology in 
Europe. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 82.— 
Abstract. 

2862. Vanderplas, James M., & Blake, Robert R. 
(U. Texa, Austin.) Selective sensitization in 
auditory perception. J. Personality, 1949, 18, 252- 
266.—The results show that value plays a selective 
role as one determinant of recognition efficiency. 
Decreases in recognition threshold may come about 
through (1) operation of factors related to familiarity 
with valued stimuli, or (2) effects of assigning more 
precise and meaningful definitions to valued stimuli, 
or (3) the interaction of these two. It appears that 
determinants such as values serve a centrally located 
integrative system which directively and differ- 
entially guides the recognition of certain kinds of 
auditory stimuli —WM. O. Wilson. 


2863. Walsh, T. E. (MacMillan Hosp., St. 
Louis, Mo.) The fenestration operation and some 
acoustic problems. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 
84.—Abstract. 

2864. Webster, J. C., Gales, R. S., & Lichenstein, 
M. (U. S. Navy Electronics Lab., San Diego, 
Calif.) Individual differences in noise masked 
thresholds. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 83.— 
Abstract. 


(See also abstract 3119) 
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2865. Bowman, Claude C. (Tem 
delphia, Pa.) Cultural ideology and h 
reality: a preface to sociological research. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 624-633.—Five conventional 
beliefs concerning heterosexual relations are ex- 
amined critically with a view of stimulating socio- 
logical research. These myths are: a person is 
either lucky or unlucky in love, there is one and 
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only one love or soul mate, promiscuity would result 
if current morality were altered, sexual intercourse 
without love is unsatisfactory to both men and 
women, and bodily processes are obstacles to 
“spiritual” attainment.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


2866. Ernst, Morris L., et al. The =e 
and its contributions to related fields. Sci. Mon., 
N. Y., 1950, 70, 279-294.—Ernst, Morris L., The 
Kinsey Report and the law, 279-282; Linton, Ralph, 
An anthropologist views the Kinsey Report, 282- 
285; Murdock, George P., Comments on Dr. Linton’'s 
paper, 285-286; Parry, Hugh J., Impact of the 
Kinsey Report on attitude and opinion research, 
286-290; Guttmacher, Manfred S., The Kinsey 
Report and society, 291-294. Critical evaluations 
of the Kinsey Report and its impact on thought 
about our society from the viewpoints of law, 
anthropology, opinion and attitude research and 
psychiatry, presented at the 1949 A.A.A.S. meetings. 
—B. R. Fisher. 


2867. Freis, Edward D., & Finnerty, Frank A., 
Jr. (Georgetown U., Washington, D. C.) Sup- 

ession of vasomotor reflexes in man following 

hydrazinophthalozine (C-5968). Proc. Soc. exp. 
Biol., N. Y., 1950, 75, 23-24.—By controlled 
intravenous injections to 12 normal and to 3 hyper- 
tensive adults it was found upon repeated tests 
that the drug's action (the only r san thus far known 
to produce an increase in renal blood flow and a 
variable reduction in arterial pressure in the hyper- 
tensive) is consequent to the inhibition of the 
sympathetic vasoconstrictor reflexes.—L. A. Penn- 
ington. 

2868. Griffin, Donald R. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Measurements of the ultrasonic cries of 
bats. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 247-255.— 
The cries of bats were analyzed with a system 
sensitive to frequencies up to 150 kc. The following 
were among the findings: (1) the bat’s ultrasonic 
pulses last about 2 msec; (2) the highest intensity 
recorded was 119 db; (3) the average frequency at 
peak amplitude was about 48 kc; (4) low frequency 
sounds (10 kc) of small amplitude accompany the 
pulse; (5) the highest frequency recorded was 120 
ke; (6) the shape of the envelope of the bat’s cry is 
extremely variable; (7) the emitted ultrasonic 
energy is concentrated in the forward direction; and 
(8) for cries emitted during several seconds of flight 
the pulse repetition rate lies between 20 and 30 per 
second. Most of these measurements were made on 
the common little brown bat (Myotis 1. lucifugus).— 
W. A. Rosenblith. 


2869. Hirt, Stephanie. Women and extra-marital 
relationships. Int. J. Sexol., 1950, 4, 98-99.—An 
unmarried woman has serious problems since 
neuroses easily grow out of sexual hunger. Free 
love and the triangle situation are not desirable 
solutions but ‘‘married women should realize that 
their unmarried rivals are not necessarily irrespon- 
sible sluts but often victims of nothing but a tragic 
situation."’ The trend toward monogamy can carry 
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the day when “the male:female ratio among the 
population is 1:1."—C. R. Adams. 


2870. M Donald. (5287 Sunset Blod., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) omen and extra-marital relation- 
ships. Int. J. Sexol., 1950, 4, 99-104.—What advice 
should be given the woman of 30-40 years who is 
deprived of a normal sex life? Omitting abnormal 
outlets, sublimation and an extra-marital relation- 
ship are the only alternatives. The ideal and reality 
of free love are vastly different since the first does 
not exist and the latter is harsh and means months 
of suffering. The difference in male and female 
attitudes about love, the forces of social pressures, 
and the position the woman has to accept prevent a 
satisfactory free love under today’s conditions. 
Summaries and discussions in French and German. 
—C. R. Adams. 

2871. Pillay, A. P. (Whiteaway Bidg., Bombay 1, 
India.) Premarital sex activities of Indian males. 
Int. J. Sexol., 1950, 4, 80-84.—Some 381 males, who 
had been patients of a sexological clinic, were 


studied. 184 were married of whom 28 had no sex 
activity whatever prior to marriage. No history 
of incest or bestiality was disclosed. 326 of the 


patients had histories of masturbation, usually 
begun at 16-20 years; 66 admitted homosexuality, 
largely sodomy, initiated between 11 and 20 years; 
pe 191 had engaged in premarital intercourse, over 
100 with prostitutes. The disorders causing the 
males to come to the clinic could be classified as 
erective (165), ejaculatory (77), neurasthenia (49), 
homosexual complex (17), erective and ejaculatory 
(17), hypogonadism (13), others (43).—C. R. Adams. 


2872. Spragg, S. D. S., Devoe, D. B., & Davidson, 
A.L. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) Studies in the accuracy 
of movements. CADO Tech. Data Dig., 1950, 
15(8), 20-33.—Factors affecting the accuracy of 
movement are analyzed. The experiments carried 
out in these studies concern themselves with ‘‘posi- 
tioning movements."’ The accuracy of simple linear 
movement as a function of extent and direction in a 
plane parallel to the sagittal horizontal plane is 
determined, under conditions in which the sampled 
extent is to pe duplicated by the subject, or to be 
“bisected.” In subsequent experiments these vari- 
ables are treated as a function of various angular 
directions in the horizontal plane, and also of 
inclinations above the horizontal.—(Courtesy of 
CADO Tech. Data Dig.) 


2873. Worsley, Allan. Woman and happy marri- 
age: a psychological study of the feminine mind in 
relation to marriage and the problems of everyday 
life. Birmingham, Eng.: Cornish Brothers, 1949. 
x, 318 p. 1/1/0.—This gynecologist views his 
book as “‘a full and complete study of the feminine 
mind . . . written throughout from the Christian 

int of view... .” Its 25 chapters are followed 

a graded bibliography for the religious instruction 
p | children, and a 19-item bibliogra hy of sources 
referred to in the text. An index Gabe es the book. 
31-item bibliography.—C. R. Adams. 
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2874. arten-Tramer, Franziska. (U. Bern, 
Switzerland.) Das Heldentum der Akademikerinnen 
im Kriege. (Wartime heroism of women in intel- 


lectual pursuits.) Burgdorf, Switzerland: E. Baum- 
gartner, 1950. 20 p. Fr. 1.60.—Tribute is paid 
to the World War II record of Polish, Dutch, 
French, and Austrian women in medical, educa- 
tional, and literary fields. They suffered, resisted, 
or met death under Nazi rule. It is held that 
eminent intellectuals endured most. None could be 
viewed as a traitor.—R. Tyson. 


2875. Bonaparte, Marie. La légende des eaux 
sans fond. (Legend of the fathomless water.) eo. 
frang. Psychanal., 1950, 14, 164-173.—Deep, quiet 
water is universally symbolic, appearing in all 
mythology and literature. Its mystery inheres in the 
maternal amniotic fluids and in the final death 
release from an aerated environment.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


2876. Eidelberg, Ludwig. In pursuit of happiness. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 202.—Abstract. 


2877. Gellhorn, E. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Recent investigations on the physiological basis of 
emotions. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Anxiety, 
(see 25: 3275), 205-217.—Significant literature 
since Cannon is reviewed and it is suggested that 
the autonomic-endocrine and the somatic ‘‘down- 
ward discharge” and the hypothalamic-cortical “‘up- 
ward” discharge represent the basic physiological 
pattern of the emotional process, the former being 
the basis of the bodily expression of emotion and the 
latter accounting for the feeling tone and for mental 
changes accompanying emotion. 34 references.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


2878. Holley, J. W. (U. Southern California, Los 
Angeles.), & Buxton, Claude E. A factorial study 
of beliefs. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 400— 
410.—A description of the false beliefs of beginning 
students of psychology in terms of variables arrived 
at by factor analysis. A 100 item true-false test 
of misconceptions was administered to 500 North- 
western University beginning psychology students 
in 1948 and a random sample of the completed tests 
were selected for analysis. Four centroid factors 
were extracted according to Thurstone’s centroid 
method of factor analysis and were named “general 
psychological naiveté,”’ “knowledge of special termin- 
ology,” “conventional morality,” and ‘“over-evalua- 
tion of learning ability.” The technique of analysis 
used is recommended “for use in relatively un- 
explored areas such as aesthetics and ethics, where 
the investigator is faced with the problem of es- 
tablishing the principal dimensions from an almost 
infinitely large number of items."—J. EZ. Horrocks. 


2879. Johnson, Paul E. (Boston (Mass.) U. 
Sch. Theol.) Christian love. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1950. 240 p. $3.00.—A 
psychological analysis is made of the Christian 
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concept of love, its dynamic, how it develops, its 
meaning for family life, sex, marriage, and society. 
To attain love in social and international relations, 
Christians must learn how to differ without hate. 
‘“‘When a church coerces its members to believe one 
way and no other, freedom is denied and democracy 
fails.” To be tolerant yet enthusiastic for the 
application of love in all social relations requires 
maturity.—G. K. Morlan. 


2880. Klein, Viola. The psycho of women: a 
critique of the theories of Helene Deutsch. Com- 
plex, 1950, No. 3, 26-34.—Penis-envy, according to 
Deutsch, is based on the “genital trauma,”’ which 
makes the feminine disadvantage absolute rather 
than relative. Five main groups of feminine 
characters are recognized by Deutsch. Klein's 
criticisms are directed against this typology and 
against the relative disregard of social and cultural 
conditions on the part of Deutsch: from the apparent 
universality of personality components, one cannot 
reach any conclusions concerning their instinctive or 
biological determination.—H. H. Strupp. 


2881. McClelland, David C. (Wesleyan U., 
Middletown, Conn.), & Liberman, Alvin M. The 
effect of need for achievement on recognition of 
need-related words. J. Personality, 1949, 18, 236— 
251.—The results indicate that a group of subjects 
with moderate n-achievement are the security- 
minded concerned chiefly with avoiding failure or 
with achieving a minimal level of aspiration. Those 
with high n-achievement are concerned with achiev- 
ing success or attaining a maximum level of aspira- 
tion.— M. O. Wilson. 


2882. Radford, Edwin, & Radford, Mona A. 
Encyclopaedia of superstitions. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949. ix, 269 p. $6.00.—A 
collection of more than 2,000 British superstitions 
in encyclopedic form. The authors distinguish be- 
tween superstition and custom; the latter are 
excluded. Individual classification has been carried 
out so that title headings enable user to obtain list 
of beliefs attached to any one subject as well as the 
origin of the beliefs whenever they are known. 
Several hundred examples of correlated beliefs 
between Britain and other countries are given — 
A. J. Sprow. 

2883. Rapaport, David. 
tion, Stockbridge, Mass.) 
(2d ed.) New York: International Universities 
Press, 1950. xiii, 282 p. $4.00.—This is an un- 
altered second edition (see 17: 1511). In a preface 
to this edition, the author presents his reasons for 
choosing to republish the volume unaltered as well 
as his justification for its reprinting —A. J. Sprow. 

2884. Reich, Wilhelm. La fonction bio-électrique 
de l’amour, du plaisir et de Pangoisse. (The bio- 
electrical function of love, pleasure and anguish.) 
Psyché, 1950, 5, 743-758.—The psycho-galvanic 
reflex is studied in different parts of the body, 
namely the abdomen, palm of the hand, lips and the 
erogenous zones of the body. By means of a suitable 
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apparatus a picture is obtained of the psycho- 
galvanic reflex during periods of rest and sexual 
excitation. The main findings are that pleasure 
induces a rise in the electrical potential and all 
other variables studied result in a decrease of the 
potential.—G. Besnard. 

2885. Sperling, Otto. Illusions, naive or control- 
led. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 206.—Abstract. 

2886. Torrey, Jane W. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Task completion as a function of organizational 
factors. J. Personality, 1949, 18, 192-205.—Be- 
havior may be motivated. by the structural char- 
acteristics of the stimulus. With all nonstructural 
and personality factors held constant variation in 
the “goodness” of the Gestalt of a task can have a 
significant effect upon behavior toward the task.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

2887. Turing, A. M. (Victoria U., Manchester, 
Eng.) Computing machinery and intelligence. 
Mind, 1950, 59, 433-460.—Many machines capable 
of taking over operations defined as thinking are 
possible, but digital computers can now do some 
of these operations and within 50 years will probably 
be able to do about anything the human mind can. 
Contrary views, from theology, mathematics, self- 
consciousness, mechanical disability, ESP, the con- 
tinuity of the nervous system, etc., are reviewed and 
dismissed. It is suggested that a learning machine 
might be constructed, with the approximate com- 
plexity of the child’s mind, which could then be 
educated. This is considered as practical as con- 
structing a computer which could engage only in 
abstract activity such as playing chess—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

2888. Vinacke, W. Edgar. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu, 
T. H.) The judgment of facial expressions by 
three national-racial groups in Hawaii: I. Caucasian 
faces. J. Personality, 1949, 17, 407-429.—College 
students of three groups, Japanese, Chinese, and 
Caucasians, judged from the face alone and when 
details of the situation were known. In most cases, 
knowledge of the situation had a very marked effect 
on the judgment of emotion. All three groups 
displayed the same general pattern, but quantitative 
differences did appear, the females showing slightly 
but consistently better agreement than males as to 
the emotions expressed. 20 references—M. O. 
Wilson. 


(See also abstracts 2810, 3114) 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


2889. Alper, Thelma G. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Memory for completed and in- 
completed tasks as a function of personality: 
correlation between ental and personality 
data. J. Personality, 1948, 17, 104-137.—The 
results of this study, which is a continuation of a 
previous one (21: 1151), show selective recall is not 
an isolated process but subject to certain self- 
esteem needs of the personality as a whole. Recall 
of incompleted tasks in a context of personal failure 
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is not dynamically the equivalent of that of in- 
completed tasks which are personally neutral.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

2890. Eckstrand, one g A. Response practice 
as a factor in transfer of training. Dayton, O.: 
U. S. Air Force, Air Materiel Command, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, 1950. iii, 17 p. (AF 
Tech. Rep., No. 6017.)—A choice reaction experi- 
ment demonstrated that “pre-training practice of 
the final task responses produces itive transfer” 
even though the pre-training stimuli differ from those 
in the final task. Implications for design of safe and 
economical training devices are discussed.—R. 
Tyson. 

2891. Keller, Fred S. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Animals and children. Child Develpm., 1950, 21, 
7-12.—What can the student of child development 
learn from animal experiments? The answer is 
given in terms of reinforcement theory and its 
implications for research with human beings.— 
E. W. Gruen. 

2892. Sanford, Nevitt (U. California, Berkeley.), 
& Risser, Joseph. What are the conditions of self- 
defensive forgetting? J. Personality, 1948, 17, 244— 
260.—Rosenzweig has found that reactions to 
frustration may be either need-persistive or ego- 
defensive. This study is concerned with what 
conditions in the situation favor the one or the other 
reaction. Mothers were asked to perform certain 
tasks before their daughters, aged 11 to 13. They 
were forced to fail in some and permitted to succeed 
in others. In an immediate recall test the mothers 
recalled successes better than failures. Four months 
later, recall for successes and failures was equal. 
Children aged 9-14, performed tasks similar to those 
above but without the presence of observers and 
they were permitted to continue until some success 
was achieved. In this phase the failures were 
recalled better than successes. The two experiments 
seem to support the proposition that self-defensive 
forgetting tends to occur when need to regain self- 
esteem is maximal and when the possibility for 
achieving it is minimal.—M. O. Wilson. 

2893. Voeks, Virginia W. (San Diego State Coll., 

Calif.) Formalization and clarification of a theory of 
learning. J. Psychol., 1950, 30, 341-362.—‘“An 
effort was made to systematize and clarify Guthrie’s 
theory of learning by more explicit formulation of 
the postulates and definitions apparently constitut- 
ing the basis of that theory (since the originator 
did not do so in a systematic manner), presentation 
of certain aspects wherein this theory differs from 
others, and discussion of some questions concerning 
the theory. . . . Eight theorems and their deriva- 
tion from the present system were presented. . 
It was suggested that ‘postremity’ be used as the 
descriptive term for the Guthrian postulate and 
rationale stressing the importance of the response 
made last to a specified stimulus-pattern.” 43 
references.—R. W. Husband. 


(See also abstracts 3213, 3229) 
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THINKING & IMAGINATION 


2894. Rapaport, David. On the ho-analytic 
theory of Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1950, 31, 
161-170.—-From the genetic viewpoint, thought 
arises as hallucinatory images and ideas of drive 
objects or hallucinatory wish fulfillments and de- 
velops into “a process of detour on the way toward 
gratification.” Thought is also described topo- 
graphically, structurally, economically and from the 
biological viewpoint in terms of its functioning. 
63 references.— N. H. Pronko. 


2895. R6heim, Géza. The magical function of the 
dream. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 172-177.— 
To the author’s previous theories about dreams, the 
following addendum is made. Dream interpreta- 
tions have universally pointed to the future. 
Through an analysis of sample dreams, the explana- 
tion is offered that the days residue contains a 
super-ego prohibition; that the latent content is the 
Id’s reply and that the desires of the past which are 
imagined as fulfilled will help to fulfill the desires of 
the present.— N. H. Pronko. 


(See also abstracts 2803, 2816) 


INTELLIGENCE 


2896. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The fate of national intelligence; test of a thirteen- 
year prediction. Eugen. Rev., 1950, 42, 136-148.— 
The Sratins of mean IQ in England in 1949 is less 
than predicted in 1936 as adjudged by recent 
evidence from intelligence test surveys of Burt, 
Thomson, Roberts and Cattell. Tests of some 
3,832 ten-year olds showed that mean IQ moved 
from 97.61 to 98.70. A breakdown of results would 
indicate, however, that the decline above IQ 130 
occurred at about the rate predicted, whereas the 
average and subaverage shifted to higher test scores. 
Increases in education and test sophistication appear 
to account in part for this slighter-than-expected 
decline. Future research should stress greater 
precision of measurement of differences and closer 
investigation of factors in differential survival by 
intelligence levels. Follow-up checking is planned 
for some ten to fifteen years hence. 27 references.— 
G. C. Schwesinger. 

2897. Piaget, Jean. (U. Geneva, Switzerland.) 
The psychology of intelligence. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1950. viii, 182 p. $3.50.—Translated 
from the French by Malcolm Piercy and D. E. 
Berlyne (see 22: 2063). 

2898. Thomson, Godfrey H. L’analyse factorielle 
des aptitudes humaines. (The factorial analysis of 
human ability.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1950. ix, 421 p. 1200 fr.—Translation by 
Pierre Naville from the 3rd English edition (see 21: 
2529). 

2899. Tordrup, S. A. Skolegangens betydning 
for intelligensudviklingen. (The importance of 
school education for the development of intelligence.) 
Nord. Psykol., 1950, 2, 73-79.—The author refers to 
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a statistical analysis of intelligence test scores of 979 
Danish recruits made by Dr. G. Rasch, who main- 
tained that the reason for the intelligence level 
lying considerably higher in certain socio-economic 
classes is mainly differences in education. On the 
basis of the IQ measurement of all children of the 
fifth grade in the county school of Copenhagen, the 
writer finds that the IQ of the pupils who go to 
senior schools is 103, of children who go to secondary 
schools 116, and of the pupils who finish with 
entrance examinations to the universities 125.8. 
As the differences are present before the different 
kinds of school training start, they cannot be caused 
by schooling. Summary in English—M. L. 
Reymert. 


(See also abstracts 2741, 3178) 


PERSONALITY 


2900. Bruner, Jerome S. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), & Krech, David. (Eds.) Perception 
and personality, a symposium. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University press, 1950. ix, 266 p. $3.50.— 
A collection of 15 papers which appeared originally 
in the Journal of Personality, 1949, 18(1) and (2). 


2901. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
An introduction to personality study. London: 
Hutchinson’s University Library, 1950. (New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1950.) vii, 235 p. $2.00. 
—In bringing the general problems of personality 
description and development into a single perspective 
and in integrating the principal fields of observation, 
the author introduces several new viewpoints: the 
factor analytic approach; the erg concept; and ‘‘a 
system of adaptation-adjustment analysis which 
integrates psycho-analytic and other clinical and 
experimental studies of dynamic process in the 
concept of six ‘dynamic crossroads.’"" Chapter 
references to more advanced reading.—A. J. Sprow. 


2902. Cattell, R. B., & Saunders, D. R. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) Inter-relation and matching of 
personality factors from behavior rating, question- 
naire, and objective test data. J. soc. Psychol., 
1950, 31, 243-260.—The research report was 
undertaken to find out whether some factors previ- 
ously obtained in factorial analysis of behavior 
ratings, questionnaire—self-estimate responses, and 
objective personality test results ‘would prove to 
be one and the same dimension of personality 
manifesting itself in the three different media.”’ 
After analysis, the authors found that the “‘inter- 
pretation of factors is rendered difficult by loadings 
appearing .. . due to factors not being purely 
estimated in the variables used with the result that 
except for two or three instances, the known per- 
sonality factors, contrary to... the hypothesis, 
are not outcrops of the same factors in different 
media." —J. C. Franklin. 


2903. Cattell, R. B. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.), & 
Tiner, L. Ghose. The varieties of structural rigidity. 
J. Personality, 1949, 17, 321-341.—Attention is 
called to the fact that confusion will persist so long 
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as psychologists assume that rigidity is a single 
factor or process, whereas it is composed of several 
processes. A factorial analysis reveals that there 
are at least two and possibly three factors in addition 
to low-intelligence and low-fluency. The first is the 
classical perseverative factor and the second which 
is difficult to define, may be characterized by 
ideational inertia. It is probably associated with 
basically restricted mental energy. 53 references.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

2904. Fisher, Seymour. (Eigin State Hosp., 
Tl.) An overview of trends in research dealing with 
personality rigidity. J. Personaiity, 1949, 17, 342- 
351.—Freud’s A General Introduction to Psycho- 
analysis was the first to treat systematically certain 
phases of the rigidity-flexibility question. Interest 
in the rigidity-looseness problem is found in the 
literature on perseveration. Rigidity-flexibility is 
emphasized in some discussions on organic brain 
damage. Some writers have stressed the complexity 
of rigidity. Clinicians are using this characteristic 
to differentiate between types of functional neuroses 
and psychoses. The relation between rigidity and 
isolating experiences (deafness, blindness, etc.) has 
been studied. It has been found that prejudice as 
well as strong opinion is associated with rigidity. 
23 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

2905. Ginsberg, Aniela, & Pereira, Oliveira. 
Estudo comparativo entre o tipo somatico (Sheldon) 
e o tipo de vivéncia e fundo de personalidade 
(Rorschach). (A comparative study between the 
somatic type (Sheldon) and the Erlebnistypus and 
personality-depth (Rorschach).) Arch. brasil. Psi- 
cotécnica, 1949, 1(2), 19-28—Comparing in 109 
cases the somatic type (Sheldon) with the Erlebnis- 
typus (Rorschach’s introverted, extratensive, ambi- 
guous, and coarted), the author with the use of 
Pearson's mean-square contingency correlation ob- 
tains a positive .0147 which, despite its low value, is 
significant.— F. C. Sumner. 

2906. Goldman, Frieda. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, Eng.) Breastfeeding and character-formation. 
J. Personality, 1948, 17, 83-103.—The purpose of 
the research was to relate experimental data to 
psychoanalytic theory of oral character. Two 
problems were involved, (1) the objective verification 
of psychoanalytic description of oral character traits, 
and (2) their etiology. This report concerns the 
first problem. Nineteen traits were tested by means 
of rating scales using 115 adults as subjects. Burt's 
simplified factor analysis, revealed a bipolar factor 
with high saturations as follows: (1) megative, 
characterized by pessimism, passivity, aloofness, 
oral agression (verbal), endothexis, and autonomy, 
and (2) positive, characterized by optimism, exo- 
thesis, nurturance and sociability. The factor 
corresponds strikingly with psychoanalytic oral 
character described by Abraham, Glover, Jones, and 
Bergler. 21 references—M. O. Wilson. 

2907. Hsti, E. H. (Catholic U., Washington, 
D. C.) The in factor and its clinical 
applicability. J. Personality, 1949, 17, 273-286.— 
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Application of factor analysis to find the inter- 
personal factor as used by Baldwin (see 16: 2717; 
20: 4188) and by Cattell (see 22: ra is criticized 
and a new improved method is introduced. Fifty 
male undergraduate and graduate students were 
used as subjects. The measures included self-rating 
scores, verbal responses, PGR, and reaction time 
scores. The interpersonal factor obtained was 
characterized by (1) paranoid trend, (2) racial 
resentment, (3) symbolic or real political complex, 
and (4) inferiority feeling in schoolwork. Ap- 
plicability of the method is briefly discussed.— 
M. O. Wilson. 


2908. Lindberg, Bengt J. Different mixtures of 
syntonic and asthenic personality traits. Acta 
psychiat., Kbh., 1950, 25, 225-235.—Syntonic and 
asthenic features often occur side by side in the 
same subject and in different proportions from 
person to person. Syntonic people are apt to have 
a pyknic build. No conclusions are reached regard- 
ing an affinity between a psychasthenic attitude and 
leptosomic build.—D. Prager. 


2909. Luchins, Abraham S. ( Yeshiva U., New 
York.) Rigidity and ethnocentrism: a critique. 
J. Personality, 1949, 17, 449-466.—Rokeach (see 
23: 721) set forth two hypotheses concerning rigidity 
and ethnocentrism, which were confirmed by his 
data. Luchin’s critique endeavors to show that the 
hypotheses were not only unconfirmed but that the 
study contained a number of methodological flaws, 
stemming from the method used. That is, they 
were a function of the Aristotelian or class approach 
as opposed to the field properties of the problem as 
would have been emphasized in the Gallilean mode 
of thought. ‘In brief, the procedure was to classify 
responses as ethnocentric or nonethnocentric, rigid 
or nonrigid, more concrete or more abstract; to 
label subjects according to responses made; and to 
use the descriptive label as an explanation of the 


individual’s behavior.”’ 16 references.—M. O. 
Wilson. 

2910. McCurdy, Harold Grier. (U. North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill.) A mathematical aspect of 


fictional literature pertinent to McDougall’s theory 
of a hierarchy of sentiments. J. Personality, 1948, 
17, 75-82.—An analysis of the novels of C. Bronté 
and the plays of Sophocles and of Shakespeare is 
made according to a mathematical technique 
developed by Baldwin (see 14: 5577) and later 
demonstrated by the author (see 22: 4850). The 
results confirm the McDougallian point of view that 

rsonality is an orderly arrangement of constituents 
in which one tends to doainate over others. In the 
case of Shakespeare, there is a sharpening up of this 
hierarchical arrangement as age advances.—M. 0. 
Wilson. 

2911. Mira y Lopez, Emilio. (Jmstituto de Selegaio 
e Orientagdo Profissional da Fundagao Getilio 
Vargas, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil.) Estudo da per- 
sonalidade pelo método dos testes. (Study of 
personality by the method of tests.) Arch. brasil. 
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Psicotécnica, 1949, 1(2), 7-18.—Definitions of per- 
sonality are briefly reviewed preliminary to a 
description of various personality tests. 5 types of 
test are evaluated as to advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Suggestions for personality study include: 
“operational” definitions of the so-called vectors, 
clusters, sectors, or planes of personality be es- 
tablished; that minimum exigencies of validity be 
established for personality tests; that a center of 
coordination, documentation and exchange of tests 
and of techniques of examining personality be 
organized.— F. C. Sumner. 

2912. Newcomb, Theodore M. (U. Michigan, 
Ann Arbor.) Role behaviors in the study of in- 
dividual personality and of groups. J. Personality, 
1950, 18, 273-289.—The following points are 
emphasized. (1) It is generally agreed that much of 
personality can be understood in terms of self-other 
attitudes and perceptions. What is not always 
appreciated is that self and other are interdependent 
and are perceived in terms of the role system of one’s 
society. (2) The concept of role is as essential for 
the understanding of groups as for the individual. 
It follows that the nature of a group changes or 
persists. (3) Role behaviors may be considered as 
units of observation in the study of order and regu- 
larity both in the individual personality and in group 
behavior.—M. O. Wilson. 


2913. North, Robert D., Jr. (Columbia U., New 
York.) An analysis of the personality dimensions of 
introversion-extroversion. J. Personality, 1949, 
17, 352—368.—The subjects were 170 college students 
and scores on the following were employed: Guil- 
ford’s Inventory (STDCR), the Kuder PR, the 
Army GCT, and weight and height. A factor 
analysis of the Guilford I-E scores revealed two 
primary dimensions. The first, a cycloid depression 
and emotionality, was related negatively, though 
slightly, to intelligence, and interest scores in 
mechanics, computation and science, and positively 
to literary interests. The second, an impulsiveness 
and freedom from restraint, was significantly and 
positively related to weight-height ratio and interest 
in persuasion, and negatively to interest in com- 
putation. Neither was related to sex or age. 33 
references.—M. O. Wilson. 


2914. Postman, Leo, & Solomon, Richard L. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Perceptual sensi- 
tivity to completed and incompleted tasks. J. 
Personality, 1950, 18, 347-357.—This is an in- 
vestigation of the effects on perceptual behavior of 
two variables known to have important effects on 
retention; (1) completion versus incompletion of 
tasks, and (2) recency of exercise. In one part of the 
experiments the S was interrupted when the group 
task, solving anagrams, was half completed. In the 
other the materials, twenty words, half of which 
had been used in the previous anagram task, were 
projected on a screen and the S’s were asked to write 
down everything they saw. The results show that 

rceptual sensitivity is affected by success and 
ailure. But for a given S, recognition thresholds 
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may be lower for either failure or success words. 
The direction of the change varies from S to S, being 
a function of S’s habitual way of handling successes 
and failures. 13 references.—M. O. Wilson. 


2915. Rokeach, Milton. (Michigan State Coll., 
E. Lansing.) Rigidity and ethnocentrism: a 
rejoinder. J. Personality, 1949, 17, 467-474.— 
This rejoinder is to Luchin’s criticism (see 25: 2909) 
of the article on generalized rigidity as a factor in 
ethnocentrism. The reliability and validity of the 
techniques are defended, the hypotheses are justified, 
and additional supporting data are cited. 14 
references.— M. O. Wilson. 


2916. Smith, Henry Clay. (Hamilton Coll., Clin- 
ton, N. Y.) Psychometric checks on hypotheses 
derived from Sheldon’s work on physique and 
temperament. J. Personality, 1949, 17, 310-320.— 
Ten hypotheses concerning the relation between 
morphological types and certain psychological 
factors—spatial ability, memory, verbal compre- 
hension and reasoning abilities, social intelligence, 
asthetic values, power values, security feelings, 
maladjustment, individuality of expression, and 
liking for food, were evaluated by psychometric 
checks. Only one was established with certainty. 
That is, verbal comprehension was found to be 
positively related to ectomorphy and negatively to 
mesomorphy. Although the results in general favor 
Sheldon’s work, the support is slight.—_M. O. Wilson. 


2917. Thorndike, Edward L. Traits of personality 
and their intercorrelations as shown in biographies. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 193-216.—This post- 
humously published study presents reports on 91 
distinguished men, rated on the basis of their 
biographies, for 48 traits. Their ratings, together 
with those of 9 other persons, were converted into 
standard type scores and the intercorrelations of the 
traits were calculated. The rating scores and 
correlations are reported in detail. It appears that 
there is support for the belief that there is such a 
thing as general emotionality. Fear and anger, 
however, show a correlation of — .14, and it is 
suggested that they may be independent gene-caused 
traits. The study was not completed by the author, 
but has been made available, as he left it, for such 
further analysis and interpretations as others may 
care to make.—E. B. Mallory. 


2918. Zubin, Joseph. (N. Y. Psychiatric In- 
stitute, Columbia U., New York.) The problems of 
quantification and objectification in personality: a 

ium. I. Introduction. J. Personality, 1948, 
17, 141-145.—The purpose of the symposium was to 
lay a foundation for personality measurement with 
emphasis on tools and techniques which have 
emerged from clinical practice. The areas covered 
include the development of methods for objectifying 
present day tools, new tools and techniques, relation- 
ship between perception and personality, needed 
statistical techniques, and constructs for setting up 
personality hypotheses and theories. (See entries 
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no. 2801, 3163, 3165, 3169, 3187, 3195.)—WM. O, 
Wilson. 


(See also abstracts 2801, 2802, 2804, 2808, 2811, 
2813, 2814, 2815, 2817, 2862, 2889, 2892, 3160, 
3161) 


AESTHETICS 


2919. Allen, Clifford. The personality of Rad- 
clyffe Hall. Jnt. J. Sexol., 1950, 4, 95-98.—The 
work of every writer reveals his unconscious feelings. 
Radclyffe Hall's writings seem to be “an exploitation 
of her personal problems,” either autobiographical 
or wishfulfilling. In The Well of Loneliness the main 
character is a homosexual girl who is miserable and 
unhappy. The book is not obscene though it was 
banned. Now that Hall is dead her books should be 
read again “to study her complex psychology.”— 
C. R. Adams. 

2920. Baudelaire, Charles. The flowers of evil. 
(Translated and with psychoanalytic notes by 
Arthur F. Kraetzer.) New York: Richard R. Smith, 
1950. xi, 236 p. $4.00.—The poems are newly 
translated “into verse in the original form.” In a 
15-page introduction Kraetzer outlines Freudian 
psychoanalytic theories of development and here as 
well as in commentary following many of the poems 
he attempts to “trace out the unconscious condition- 
ing which made Baudelaire one of that enormous 
group of people . . . [who are]. . . ‘the lovers of 
their own failure." ""—C. M. Louttit. 

2921. Borg, Walter R. (U. Texas, Austin.) Does 
a perceptual factor exist in artistic ability? J. educ. 
Res., 1950, 44, 47-53.—Tests designed to measure 
mechanical comprehension, ability, and interest 
were given to 427 art college students. These 
students obtained relatively high scores, as compared 
with other norm groups, on the Revised Minnesota 
Paper Form Board and the Bennett-Fry Mechanical 
Comprehension Test. A perceptual factor rather 
than a mechanical ability factor accounts for this 
superiority. The art students were low on mech- 
anical interest on the Kuder Preference Record, and 
had had little training in physics. A low positive 
correlation was found between scores on mechanical 
ability tests and grade averages in art courses.—M. 
Murphy. 

2922. Brelet, Giséle. Le temps musical. (Musi- 
cal time.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1949. 2 vols. 842 p. 1260 fr.—Topics presented 
include the esthetics of time, melody, expression, 
harmony, tone, musical thinking, and the philosophy 
of time. This essay on the new esthetics of music 
discusses the element of time in many forms of art, 
including, painting, poetry and the dance. In the 
dance, space and time are said to be joined by 
movement. In perceiving a picture the eye takes 
time to oscillate from one aspect to another. Musical 
sound seizes the mind in one pulse of attention. 
The quality of rhythm, although present in other 
arts, is essentially related to hearing, the means by 
which music is perceived.—G. E. Bird. 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


2923. Carritt, E. F. An introduction to aesthetics. 
New York: Longmans Green, 1950. v, 151 p- 
$2.00.—The subjectivistic stand on the basic 
problems of beauty is accepted in this book. Aesthe- 
tic expression is defined as ‘“‘the expression of an 
emotion in an individual mind.” The author feels 
that the study of aesthetics cannot improve taste. 
Its aim is rather to satisfy curiosity, to help under- 
stand aesthetic enjoyments. The book contains 
sixteen short chapters in which are discussed a 
variety of topics such as good taste, kinds of beauty, 
the tasks of the critic, etc. Two of the chapters are 
devoted to the author’s personal experiences in the 
areas of painting, sculpture, and literature. Sug- 
gested books and passages, p. 145-146.—P. R 
Farnsworth. 


2924. Emde Boas, Conrad V. (Stadionweg 80, 
Amsterdam-Z, Holland.) The connection between 
Shakespeare’s sonnets and his ‘“‘travesti-double”’- 
plays. Int. J. Sexol., 1950, 4, 67-72.—In several 
plays Shakespeare had boys playing roles of girls 
who thereby “became, by their double-travesti as 
they ‘dressed up’ as boys, unveiled youths.” 
Through analysis of these plays and his sonnets, it 
can be shown that Shakespeare should be viewed 
“as a heterosexual person with strong latent homo- 
sexual tendencies of the mixed form that psycho- 
analysists call ‘narcistic type.’"" The author con- 
cludes that the main reason why the connection 
between Shakespeare's plays and sonnets has been 
overlooked should be sought “‘in the repression of our 
own homo-erotic tendencies, which have in this 
subject almost completely scotomised even the 
modern Shakespeare-investigators.” French and 
German summaries.—C. R. Adams. 


2925. Katan, Maurits. Schreber’s hallucinations 
about the “Little Men.” Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 
30, 196.—Abstract. 


2926. Kutera, Otakar. The mechanisms of 
regression in the poetry of Baudelaire and his 
followers. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 207.— 
Abstract. 


2927. Lehman, Charles F. (N. Y. State Teachers 
Coll., Brockport.) A comparative study of instrumen- 
tal musicians on the basis of the Otis Intelligence 
Test, the Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Test and the 
Minnesota Multiphasic ity Inventory. J. 
educ. Res., 1950, 44, 57-61.—Students who had 
studied a musical instrument and had discontinued 
such study were compared with those who continued 
to the point of majoring in music at the college level, 
or performing, or teaching music. The continued 
group was superior on both the Otis and the Kwal- 
wasser-Dykema tests, markedly superior on the 
latter. On two scales of the MMPI—the psycho- 
pathic deviate and the schizophrenia scales—the 
discontinued had significantly higher scores, but did 
not approach abnormality. On the Masculine- 
Feminine Scale the continued group showed a 
significantly higher score revealing opposite sex 
interests.—M. Murphy. 
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2928. Michel, André. Psychopédagogie du . 
(Psychopedagogy of the piano.) Psyché, 1950, 5, 

668-687.—Psychoanalysis has almost never dealt 
with the field of music but sound application of 
psychoanalytical tenets should prove very useful to 
the pedagogy of music. The musician should, 
however, choose a psychoanalyst who himself is an 
artist and a musician. The affective nature of music 
will make it a therapeutic instrument if properly 
handled by a qualified | psychoanalyst.—G. Besnard. 

2929. Morgan, D. N. ( Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) Psychology and art today: a summary and 
critique. J. Aesthet., 1950, 9(2), 81-96.—Early 
work in the psychology of art centered around the 
ye es of empathy, play, and psychical distance. 

ittle seems being done with these three now. 
Present work is described and criticized under the 
headings: psychoanalytical, gestalt, and experi- 
mental.—P. R. Farnsworth. 

2930. Reutersvird, O. The “Violettomania” of 
the impressionists. /. Aesthet., 1950, 9(2), 106-110. 

—‘While the color-scale of the traditional painting 
was concentrated towards the center of the spectrum, 
the color-register of the impressionists often showed 
a slight tendency towards its short-wave end, that is 
to say, towards blue, indigo and violet.”—P. R. 
Farnsworth. 

2931. Slochower, Harry. Freudian motifs in 
“Moby Dick.” Complex, 1950, No. 3, 16-25.—The 
author asserts that the chief difficulty in under- 
standing Melville’s masterpiece derives from its 
element of secrecy. Moby Dick is said to embody a 
sex mystery, which in part accounts for its magnetic 
appeal, and the book itself is filled with sexual 
allusions, with a preponderance of homoerotic motifs. 
He raises the question whether Melville became 
aware of these elements in his work. The author 
concludes that in terms of the American myth, 
Ahab’s voyage is “the American journey to bring 
its birth to light."—H. H. Strupp. 


(See also abstracts 2910, 2944, 3367) 
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2932. Frank, Lawrence K. (Caroline Zachry 
Inst., New York.) Introduction: the concept of 
maturity. Child Develpm., 1950, 21, 21-24.— 
“Growth, development, maturation, involution and 
aging are the products of . . . dynamic processes of 
living organisms which operate to maintain a 
persistent identifiable organism-personality by con- 
tinuous change.” It is in studying this complex of 
processes that maturation will be found to be a 
useful separate concept that describes the trans- 
formations of structure, functions, behavior, and 
emotions of each individual's idiomatic rate of 
progress; maturation does not denote a terminal 
point or fixed norms.—E. W. Gruen. 

2933. Hoffer, W. Oral aggressiveness and 
development. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 
201.—Abstract. 


2928-2937 


2934. Wilton Marion. (U. Pennsyl- 
vania, Phi. phia.) The concept of maturity from 
a morphological viewpoint. Child Develpm., 1950, 
21, 25-32.—The concept of morphological maturity 
is described as ‘‘an expression of the growth potential 
of all tissues and systems. The process of aging we 
call maturation; the termination of that process— 
whenever it occurs in the life cycle—, we call 
maturity.” Thus the author feels that maturity 
need not cease with “growth” and that many “age 
changes” occurring after growth has ceased, such 
as the closure of the skull sutures, should be seen 
= an aspect of maturation. 26 references.—EZ. W. 

uen. 


CuitpHoop & ADOLESCENCE 


2935. Bayer, Leona M., & Snyder, Margaret. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) Tiness experience of a 
p of normal children. Child Develpm., 1950, 21, 
93-120.—The illness experience of 126 normal 
children, derived from an 18-year guidance study 
at the Institute of Child Welfare, Berkeley, has 
been analyzed according to age, sex and diagnoses. 
Comparisons with national and local public health 
statistics are included wherever available. It was 
found that every period of childhood has its special 
health hazards, but that none of them appeared too 
serious when ordinary care is given.—E. W. Gruen. 


2936. Brunet, Odette, & Lézine, Iréne. Psy- 
chologie de la premiére enfance: une contribution 
du groupe des jeunes parents. (Psychology of 
early childhood: a contribution of the group of young 
parents.) Enfance, 1949, 2, 355-363.—The authors 
undertake to supplement their work of standardiza- 

tion of a scale of development for early infancy with 
the observations made by the young parents on their 
own children. The observations are recorded in 
diaries and are also given as answers to a question- 
naire relative to particular behaviors of the child: 
postural control ; language; adaptations to situations; 
personal and social reactions. The acts observed 
and the date of observation are called for. It is 
thought that this information coupled with that 
from tests will give a complete picture of an infant’s 
development.— F. C. Sumner. 

2937. Cahn, Paulette. La ité de l’en- 
fant dans le groupe fraternel. (The personality of 
the child in the sibling group.) Enfance, 1949, 2, 
335-354.—The personality development of a child 
conditions his integration in the group quite as the 
presence of brothers and sisters influences the 
psychic development of each of the children. From 
a study of sibling groups ranging in age from 1 to 4, 
the author finds three types of attitudes of the child 
in the sibling group: (1) self-affirmation of the in- 
dividual with the aid of the group; (2) fusing of 
individuals into a group by way of complementari- 
ness, cooperation, or solidarity; (3) self-affirmation 
of the individual against the group by way of 
aggressivity, or asocial behavior. Accordingly 3 
types of sociability may be distinguished.—F. C. 
Sumner. 
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2938. Centers, Richard. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Social class identifications of American 
youth. J. Personality, 1950, 18, 290-302.—The 
purpose was to determine the nature and extent of 
class membership feelings among adolescents. Re- 
sults: (1) Class consciousness is present among adoles- 
cents and closely approximates that of adults in 
distribution and in relation to occupational stratifica- 
tion. (2) Their class identification tends to be 
displaced upward more toward upper middle classes 
than those of adults. (3) Maturity is significantly 
related to class consciousness inasmuch as older 
adolescents conform more closely to adults in 
identifying themselves with the working and lower 
classes. This factor, however, does not seem to be 
intellectual in nature. (4) Class identification of 
girls tends to be higher than of boys of the same 
strata. (5) Union affiliation by parents is not a 
significant influence on children of manual workers, 
but is so with those of white collar workers.—M. O. 
Wilson. 

2939. Choisy, Maryse. Le complexe de Phaéton. 
(Phaeton’s complex.) Psyché, 1950, 5, 715-731.— 
The oedipus complex cannot exist in the case of 
illegitimate children who have never known their 
parents. Choisy points out that in many case 
histories of illegitimate children the super ego seems 
to be closely associated with a complex similar to the 
one of Phaeton as related by Ovid in his ‘“Meta- 
morphoses.'’—G. Besnard. 


2940. Costa, ola Massucco. Assistenza ai 
giovani “déracinés” e in pericolo morale nella citta 
di Torino. Organizzazione ed esperienze psi- 
cologiche. (Aid to children that are “uprooted” and 
in moral danger in the city of Turin. Psychological 
organization and experience.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1950, 9, 344-360.—Since 1946{fdisplaced 
youths of various nationalities have been taken care 
of in three houses or institutions in Turin, Italy. 
The establishments differ from each other in organ- 
ization and thus afford material for a comparative 
evaluation of their effectiveness in bringing about 
psychological changes.—K. F. Muensinger. 


2941. del Solar, Charlotte, and Senn, Milton J. E. 
( Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Rea on the 
psychological development of infants and children. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Children’s Bureau, 1950, 
46 p.—This bibliography includes selected and 
annotated references representing “an overview of 
the field of child development with special emphasis 
on the emotional and social factors. Its purpose is 
to give professional workers—pediatricians, public 
health workers, nurses, social workers—a list of 
usable and authoritative books, pamphlets, and 
articles in this important field.—C. M. it. 


2942. Diel, P. Les causes de la déformation 
psychique chez Penfant. (The causes of psychic 
deformation in the child.) Enfance, 1949, 2, 306- 
334.—The psychic evolution from the neonate 
through adolescence is traced stage by stage some- 
what more in the light of Adlerian than Freudian 
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peychology. In order that the Ego may be formed 
armoniously, it has need of love and esteem. On 
the other hand, the harmoniously formed ego is the 
a thing esteemable. False education, character- 
i either by frustration or by excess of the love 
and esteem, produces therefore a deformed ego, 
exposed in a p ive manner to the external 
condition of deformation (refusal of esteem), and a 
rey more and more to the internal cause of de- 
ormation, namely the false calculation of ways and 
means to esteem.—F. C. Sumner. 


2943. Fairbanks, Grant. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
An acoustical comparison of vocal pitch in seven- 
and eight-year-old children. Child Develpm., 1950, 
21, 121-129.—The basic data of two studies previ- 
ously reported were brought together for a com- 
- analysis of the relationships to age and sex. 

our experimental groups, 15 subjects each, were 
used, randomly sampling 7- and 8-year-old males 
and females. The null hypothesis could not be 
rejected for any of the 12 pitch characteristics 
studied. It is of particular interest that neither 
pitch level nor the number of voice breaks showed 
any significant difference as between age or sex 
groups. Sex group comparisons yielded a somewhat 
larger variance for males, while age group com- 
parisons showed up a very slightly larger variance 
for the 8-year-old children.—Z. W. Gruen. 


2944. Flournoy, Henri. Poetry and childhood 
memory. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 206.— 


Abstract. 


2945. Goldschmied, Elinor. Observations on the 
development of play activities in a community for 
mothers and their young children. Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1950, 9, 360-367.—Near the center 
of Milan, Italy, there is a settlement, the “‘ Villagio 
della Madre e del Fanciullo” where children are 
temporarily living with their mothers until a more 
permanent solution of their family problems can be 
found. One of the truly constructive purposes of 
the play group lies in inducing the mothers to take 
part in the play activities of the children. It is 
believed that parent and child will thus be better 
equipped to face life again outside the settlement.— 
K. F. Muensinger. 


2946. Gough, Harrison G. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.), Harris, Dale B., M William E., & 
Edwards, Marcia. Children’s ethnic attitudes: I. 
Relationship to certain personality factors. Child 
Develpm., 1950, 21, 83-91.—The purpose of this 
study was to identify some of the personality 
correlates of ethnic attitudes, with special emphasis 
on attitudes toward Negroes. 242 fourth, fifth and 
sixth graders were given scales for attitudes toward 
Negroes, intolerance, and social distance toward 
Jews. In general, it was found that the more 
prejudiced and intolerant child tended to show 
more fear, veiled hostility and insecurity than the 
less prejudiced child. Attempts to change ethnic 
attitudes must then also take certain personality 
factors into account.—EZ. W. Gruen. 
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2947. Grégoire, Antoine. L’apprentissage du 
e. IL. La troisieme année et les années 
suivantes. (The learning of language: II. The 
third and following years.) Liége-Paris: E. Droz, 
1947. 491 p.—tThe first volume of this work was 
published in 1937, (see 13: 4935). The author made 
a systematic analysis of the language of his two 
boys at age 3, with occasional references to later 
development. The parts of speech, forms, and 
syntax are examined. A chapter on “child psy- 
chology” shows how memory, attention, etc., work 
in language learning.—J. B. Carroll. 


2948. Greulich, William W. (Stanford U., 
Calif.) The rationale of assessing the developmental 
status of children from roentgenograms of the hand 
and wrist. Child Develpm., 1950, 21, 33-44.—The 
X-rays of the hand and wrist for assessing develop- 
mental level appear to have the following ad- 
vantages: (1) changes are readily visible; (2) they 
occur in an orderly sequence; (3) they cover the 
entire period from birth to adulthood; (4) direct 
comparisons, regardless of genetic differences of the 
subjects, are possible, and (5) the skeletal maturation 
appears to be intimately related to the changes in 
the reproductive system.—EZ. W. Gruen. 


2949. Harris, Dale B. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.), Gough, Harrison G., & Martin, William E. 
Children’s ethnic attitudes: II. Relationship to 
parental beliefs concerning child training. Child 
Develpm., 1950, 21, 170-181.—The hypothesis is 
tested that authoritarian control is related to a 
higher incidence of prejudiced attitudes in children. 
Intercorrelations among 6 scales relating to child- 
rearing were made. A substantial positive relation- 
ship was found between the authoritarian, rigidity, 
and empirical scales, all of which were negatively 
correlated with the good judgment scale. The 
permissiveness, parent-child integration, and good 
judgment scales showed low, positive correlations. 
The authors conclude that “prejudice in children 
appears to be associated with the complex of parental 
attitudes which is involved in authoritarian handling 
of control and lack of tolerance of children’s ‘annoy- 
ance-value.’” (See 25: 2946.)—E. W. Gruen. 


2950. Kielholz, Arthur. Child, art and analysis. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 206-207.—Abstract. 


2951. Leopold, Werner F. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) The study of child language and 
infant bilingualism. Word, 1948, 4, 1-17.—This is a 
historical review of studies of child language from 
the 18th century to date. “Most of the many 
articles and books on child language have been 
produced, not by linguists, but by psychologists and 
educators, who deserve credit for having seen the 
importance of the study of child language. .. . 
Scholars in other fields have made contributions, but 
linguistic scholars, who ought to be most competent, 
have lagged behind.” Extensive bibliography in 
footnotes.—J. B. Carroll. 

Claudia. 


2952. Li Elisabeth, & K 
Deutsche der in den Jahren 1947 bis 1950; 


2947-2956 


Sp es ne ce und epochalpsychologischen 
Leb ung. (German children in the 
years 1947 to 1950. Contribution to the biological 
and epochal-psychological study of life periods.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1950, 9, 212-321.— 
The child welfare station on the North Sea island of 
Langeoog took care of 12,500 children for about a 
month each from 1947 to 1950. Physiological, 
sociological, and psychological studies were made. 
Many statements of children’s personal experiences 
during the war are reported. Abnormal environ- 
mental conditions seem to have brought about an 
increased rate of intellectual development, which is 
not synonymous with success in school.—K. F. 
Muenszinger. 

2953. Malrieu, Ph. Les attitudes d’opposition 
chez l’enfant de 1 4 3 ans; étude sur deux jumeaux. 
(Aggressive attitudes in the child from 1 to 3 years 
of age; a study of two twins.) Enfance, 1950, 3, 
49-64.—Report is made of a study of the evolution 
of aggressivity in two twins, one a boy and the 
other a girl, from year 1 to year 3, with special 
attention drawn to types of frustration observed, 
types of aggressive attitude, differences in these 
respects between the boy and the girl, and the 
critical transformation of the personality between 
the 2nd and 3rd years when conflicts arise in the 
child owing to its dual attachment, to the primitive 
self and to the newly forming social self, which 
gives a new complexion to aggressive reactions.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

2954. Malrieu, Ph. Observations sur quelques 
dessins libres chez l’enfant. (Comments on some 
free drawings by children.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1950, 43, 239-244.—Children from 3 to 12 years old 
were asked to draw ‘‘something which you like very 
much.” The analysis of these drawings show that 
it is difficult to show a well delineated evolution. 
However, from age 3 to 6 a child seems to be guided 
by emotion. At age 7 to 8 detail becomes more 
plentiful. The major transformation occurs at 
about 10 years with an attempt at reproducing 
perspective.—G. Besnard. 

2955. Mauz, Friedrich. Gibt es noch eine “Psy- 
chologie des Jugendalters?” (Is there still a 
“psychology of youth?) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1950, 9, 201-211.—The discussion is 
concerned with German youths born between 1926 
and 1930 whose 14th year fell in the period of the 
war. Spranger’s three aspects of puberty, the 
discovery of the self, the beginning of a life plan, 
and the development of a special activity, may be 
partially lacking, but they must be supplied later 
on due to laws of inner growth. The effects of the 
incessant demands of the war must be looked for 
even in the third decade of life—K. F. Muensinger. 

2956. Meredith, H. V. Body size norms for 
children four to eight years of age. J. Pediat., 1950, 
37, 174-182.— Norms are presented for nine measure- 
ments of external body size. They cover the age 
period from 4 to 8 years of age for each sex and are 
based on measurements of University of Iowa pre- 
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school laboratory and elementary school children 
tested within one week of their designated age. The 
anthropometric | pees the method of norm 
construction, and suggested uses of the norms are 
given.— M. C. Templin. 

2957. Meredith, Howard V., & Meredith, E. 
Matilda. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) Annual increment 
norms for ten measures of physical growth on 
children four to eight years of age. Child Develpm., 
1950, 21, 141-147.—The following 10 anthropometric 
measures are presented in terms of annual increment 
norms, separated for each age group from 4-8 years 
and grouped into 5 categories of gain from “‘small” 
to “large.” The construction sample are well- 
nourished, white, middle-class children of both sexes. 
The measures are: (1) Weight (lbs.). (2) Stature 
(cm.). (3) Stem length. (4) Upper-limb length. 
(S) Lower-limb length. (6) Shoulder width. (7) 
Hip width. (8) Chest girth. (9) Arm girth. (10) 
Leg girth. Illustrations suggest applications of 
these norms.—E. W. Gruen. 

2958. Milner, Esther. (Ailania U., Ga.) The 
role of anxiety in individual functioning. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1950, 4, 127-135.—An attempt is made 
“. . . to investigate the effects of two aspects of 
social training, those of social class and sex role, on 
the early-adolescent personality.” Case study 
materials were a part of the “Midwest” Research 
Project of the U. of Chicago. On the basis of the 
study, the question is raised as to whether our 
American society is having to pay too high an 
individual and social price for its own self-per- 
petuation?—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

2959. Moloney, James C. The primary unit. 
J. Pastoral Care, 1950, 4(Spring-Summer), 3-10.— 
The primary unit of human life is the mother and 
her young child. The infant is born mentally 
healthy, but a certain type of mother is necessary to 
maintain and nourish this health. For emotional 
troubles of the mother are insidiously contagious, 
and the infant is vulnerable by empathy to these 
influences. A tranquil non-enslaving, reciprocal 
intimacy between mother and infant is conducive to 
healthy growth and mutualistic learning.—P. E£. 
Johnson. 

2960. Mummery, Dorothy V. (U. Georgia, 
Athens.) A comparative study of the ascendant 
behavior of Northern and Southern nursery school 
children. Child Develpm., 1950, 21, 184-196.—41 
children of the U. of Georgia Nursery School and 42 
children of the U. of lowa pre-schools were compared 
in 3 ascendance measures derived from 5-minute 
play periods in which the children were paired with 
different companions. The scores appeared not to 
be affected by the age of the companions nor were 
any significant sex differences uncovered. No 
significant differences were found in the 3 ascendance 
measures used, despite the fact that uncontrolled 
observations had given rise to the hypothesis that 
northern children seemed to be more ascendant 
than southern children of the same age.—E. W. 
Gruen. 
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2961. Mummery, Dorothy V. (U. of Georgia, 
Athens.) The reliability and validity of the Mum- 
mery ascendance score for five-year-old children. 
Child Develpm., 1950, 21, 131-137.—Ascendance 
scores were obtained for 80 five-year-olds in an 
Athens public school kindergarten in a controlled 
play situation, using 5 five-minute pairings, each 
with a different companion and a different set of 
toys. Odd-even reliability for a score of frequency 
of behavior was .91; for a weighted score of socially 
acceptable behavior was .88, and .86 for a similar 
score which included also socially unacceptable 
behavior. Teacher ratings were used to measure 
validity, yielding .48 to .55 for frequency of at- 
tempts; — .36 to — .42 for frequency of success, 
and — .30 to + .44 for general type of method used 
by the child.—Z. W. Gruen. 

2962. Neisser, Edith G., et al. (Assoc. for Family 
Living, Chicago, Ill.) How to live with children. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1950. 49 p. 
40¢.—“Living with children can be an exciting, 
challenging, and rewarding experience... if we 
know what to expect from them and what they 
need” is the theme of this booklet. Love, security 
and understanding are shown to be a child’s basic 
needs. A cooperative, democratic home atmosphere 
is recommended as the optimum environment for 
healthy growth. The author concludes with advice 
to parents to create a satisfying adult life for them- 
selves and not to be discouraged by occasional 
mistakes in child raising.—E. W. Gruen. 

2963. Pougatch, I. Nos collectivités d’enfants. 
(Our children’s homes.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1950, 9, 181-189.—One of the lessons 
gained from the experience of the last decade is that 
homes for refugee children must be organized as if 
for a long time and not provisionally. Life in them 
should be made orderly, regular and harmonious, 
and contact with the outer world must be main- 
tained. In some cases it happened that the children 
turned their misfortune into a source of unjustifiable 
demands. A great source of trouble were the bene- 
factors who took over the homes on visiting days 
and left them in a state of disorder and heightened 
nervous tension. Discipline and educational prac- 
tices varied with the directors of the homes.—K. F. 
Muensinger. 

2964. Préaut, Robert, & Terrier, Gilbert. Projet 
pour une étude des effets obtenus dans la ré- 
éducation des enfants victimes de la guerre. (Plan 
for a study on the results obtained in the reeducation 
of children that were war victims.) Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1950, 9, 322-344.—A pattern of 
five fundamental needs is proposed by means of 
which one may judge the results of reeducation of 
young war victims: the needs to grow and achieve, 
to be secure, to eliminate conflicts, to assert oneself, 
and to sacrifice oneself to causes and people. This 
pattern is to be applied to each single case. An 
illustrative example is given.—K. F. Muenzinger. 


2965. Punke, Harold H. (Alabama Polytechnic 
Inst., Auburn.) Neglected social values of pro- 
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longed human infancy. Sch. & Soc., 1950, 71, 369- 
372.—The author identifies two implications of the 
extended period of human infancy as meaning (1) 

. “the human infant is capable of developing 
more varied types of learning and adjustment than 
the young of other species...’ and (2) “the 
human infant must learn more and make more 
extensive adjustments than the young of other 
species. .. ."’ These implications are discussed 
under four headings. (1) Undue emphasis on the 
handicaps of immaturity; (2) Public education and 
childhood plasticity; (3) Importance of plasticity in 
youth for the growth of civilization. (4) Social 
orientation and support versus lip-service for educa- 
tion.— R. S. Waldrop. 

2966. Sperling, Melitta. Children’s interpretation 
and reaction to the unconscious of their mothers. 
Int. J: Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 197.—Abstract. 

2967. Sutro, Nettie. Heimatberaubte, entwur- 
zelte Jugend. (Youth, robbed of home and up- 
rooted.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1950, 9, 
171-181.—The first part of the article describes in 
a general way the experiences of the Swiss with 5000 
refugee children that poured over their borders 
during the pre-war period of 1933 to 1939 and with 
5000 more during the war itself. The second part 
contains excerpts from a number of case histories 
and other documents. The third part calls attention 
to the still existing problems among which stands 
out the fate of the exiled half million youths from 
former German territories. They too must find 
new roots if they are to be saved from being lost 
to the radicalism of the left or right.—K. F. Muen- 
ginger. 

2968. Undeutsch, Udo. (Universitat Mainz.) Die 
Sexualitét im Jugendalter. (Adolescent sex be- 
havior.) Studium Generale, 1950, 3, 433-454.— 
Research conducted in Sweden by G. Jonsson on 
the incidence of pre-marital sex relations leads to the 
conclusion that the results obtained by Kinsey in 
the US may be generalized to other populations. 
Jonsson’s and Kinsey’s studies were conducted at 
the same time but quite independently. The 
percentages shown in the two studies are practically 
identical. A survey among German students is also 
cited. This is followed by a systematic presentation 
of adolescent sex behavior based on the Kinsey 
report, including the correction of a few statistical 
errors of Kinsey. Some of Kinsey’s data are 
discussed in relation to German theories on the 
acceleration of adolescent development. The basic 
facts of sexuality among anthropoids are also briefly 
treated. The concluding section deals with the 
relationship of ethics to the instinctual inclinations 
of man. 75-item bibliography.—H. L. Ansbacher. 

2969. Wallin, Paul, & Riley, Rosemary. (Sian- 
ford U., California.) Reactions of mothers to 
pregnancy and adjustment of offspring in infancy. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 616-622.—The 
purpose of this study was to investigate the effect 
of the mothers’ attitude of acceptance or rejection, 
as indicated by their pregnancy adjustment, on the 
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infants’ well-being during the first six months of life. 
A significant relationship was found between 
pregnancy adjustment and infant adjustment in 
two-child mothers but not in one child mothers. 
3 plausible explanations are offered.—R. E. Perl. 


2970. Wechsler, David. (New York U.) In- 
tellectual development and psychological maturity. 
Child Develpm., 1950, 21, 45-50.—On the basis of 
data derived from the standardization of the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC), 
it was found that the maze, picture completion and 
digit span tests do not show the typical ogive growth 
curve characteristic of other intellectual functions, 
largely because growth after age 10 is practically 
negligible. Memory span showed a growth curve 
characterized by more or less discrete plateaux. 
The implications of these findings appear to be that 
different abilities emerge and mature at different 
times and rates, and that, therefore, education 
needs to be geared to the maturation level oi the 
child. The problems of emotional maturity, which 
are usually even more complex, must also be con- 
sidered in this context.—E. W. Gruen. 


2971. Wishik, Samuel M. (New York City 
Dept. of Health.) The importance of “timing” in 
child health supervision. Child Develpm., 1950, 21, 
51-60.—The purpose of this paper is to show how 
pediatricians can work more effectively in child 
health supervision if they apply the following 
concepts of maturation: (1) Maturation always 
follows a definite time pattern. (2) Individual 
variation within the species time pattern needs to be 
more fully incorporated into every day practice. 
(3) The pattern of progression of maturation is 
usually not straightforward and consistent. (4) 
The relationship between a given stage of maturation 
and its preceding stage needs careful attention. (5) 
Different parts of the body show differential rates of 
maturation. (6) The interrelationship and in- 
tegration of differential maturation rates of the 
various functions needs more attention. (7) The 
interaction between maturation and culture demands 
more study.—E. W. Gruen. 


2972. Zeligs, Rose. (Avondale Public School, 
Cincinnati, O.) Intergroup attitudes of Gentile, 
Jewish, and Apache Indian children. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1950, 41, 243-248.—Groups of Protestant, 
Jewish, Negro, Apache Indian and Seventh Day 
Adventist children, and delinquent girls of un- 
specified race and religion were given the Zeligs 
Intergroup Attitudes Test. This test requires the 
subjects to indicate whether or not they would 
accept members of 39 races and nationalities in the 
relationships of cousin, chum, roommate, playmate, 
neighbor, classmate and schoolmate. While the 
children tended to favor their own racial or national 
group, the general patterns of likes and dislikes 
expressed by these Jewish, Gentile and Indian 
children in America are similar. Compared with 
children tested before the war, those tested in 1944 
were less afraid of cultural differences, and tended 
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to favor allies rather than groups similar in color, 
culture and language.—Z. B. Mallory. 


(See also abstracts 2764, 2839, 2840, 2906, 3049, 
3120, 3132, 3373, 3426, 3427) 
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2973. Albrecht, Ruth. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Social 
roles and the prevention of senility. J. Geront., 
1950, 5, 382.—Abstract. 

2974. Birren, James E. ( National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda, Md.), & Botwinick, Jack. Effects 
of age and senile psychoses upon speed of writing 
digits and words. J. Geront., 1950, 5, 383-384.— 
Abstract. 

2975. Caldwell, Bettye M., Watson, Robert L, & 
Kountz, William B. (Washington U. Sch. Med., 


St. Louis, Mo.) Psychologic effects of estrogen 
therapy in postmenopausal women. J. Geront., 
1950, 5, 384.—Abstract. 

2976. Clow, Hollis E. (N. Y. Hosp., White 


Plains.) Psychiatric factors in the rehabilitation 
of the aging. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1950, 34, 592- 
599.—Principally concerned with the problems of 
psychological aging, Clow points out that this 
condition “does not . .. necessarily parallel any 
apparent physical changes.” The importance of 
maintaining healthy attitudes, interests and motiva- 
tions is emphasized as an important aspect of 
preventive mental hygiene in the aging. The 
establishment of adequate and properly oriented 
educational facilities is indicated. Reduction and 
correction of family hostility, unconscious though 
it may be, when directed toward the older members 
of the family can at times be secured by “providing 
accommodations that give more privacy to the 
older person and in encouraging him to have interests 
and responsibilities of his own while, at the same 
time, maintaining him as a member of the family 
unit.” —M. A. Setdenfeld. 

2977. Granick, Samuel. (Florida State U., Talla- 
hassee.) Studies of psychopathology in later matur- 
ity—a review. J. Geront., 1950, 5, 361-369.—A 
summary of the literature was made covering three 
aspects of later maturity: (1) incidence of mental 
disease, (2) abnormalities in intellectual functions, 
and (3) personality aberrations. Brief comments 
are given to the 62 articles reviewed and a summary 
statement is presented. A marked rise in the 
incidence of psychopathology occurs after the age of 
63. Personality disorganization appears to have 
precursors in poor adjustment in early life. Com- 
binations of hormone-, shock- and psycho-therapy 
have value in the treatment of mental disease in the 
elderly. —J. E. Birren. 

2978. Havighurst, Robert J. (U. Chicago, Jil.) 
The meaning of work in relation to retirement 
policy. J. Geront., 1950, 5, 382.—Abstract. 

2979. Kravitz, Daniel. Glaucoma: some social 


and medical aspects. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1950, 33, 
1381—1387.—Since glaucoma is a disease of later life, 
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increased life span increases its incidence and 
because of possible blindness, it creates a social 
problem as well as a medical one.—D. Shaad. 


2980. Laverty, Ruth. (Peabody Home, New 
York.) Counseling and guidance services for the 
aged. J. Geront., 1950, 5, 381.—Abstract. 


2981. Laverty, Ruth. (Peabody Home, 31 Nassau 
St., New York.) Nonresident aid—community 
versus institutional care for older people. J. 
Geront., 1950, 5, 370-374.—A survey was made of 
the advantages of non-resident care versus institu- 
tional care by observations on elderly women 
admitted to a home for the aged and matched cases 
given nonresident aid. A total of 30 individuals was 
studied, 15 admitted to a home for the aged and 15 
who met the admission requirements but were kept 
in the community with financial and social service 
aid. Individuals given the nonresident aid appeared 
to be better adjusted. The cost of care for the non- 
resident group was $16.56 per month and for the 
institutionalized group, $125.00 per month.—J. £. 
Birren. 

2982. Moore, Elon H. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) 
College professors in retirement. J. Geront., 1950, 
5, 381.—Abstract. 


2983. Pan, Ju-Shu. (U. Chicago, Jil.) A com- 
parison of factors in the personal adjustment of old 
people in Protestant church homes for the aged and 
of old people living in public institutions. J. Geront., 
1950, 5, 381-—382.—Abstract. 


2984. Powell, Amy S. (Family Society of Greater 
Boston, Mass.) The family welfare agency com- 
munity planning for the aged. Geriatrics, 1950, 5, 
288-291.—The social factors of aging are the joint 
concern of many disciplines. The family welfare 
agency in greater Boston is chiefly concerned with 
the participation in living and the joy of achievement 
still possible for those in late maturity. In addition 
to dealing with individual cases the organization 
maintains close contact with all community projects 
for the aged and serves as a general clearing house 
for matters pertaining to old age. Two case histories 
illustrate how the agency functions.—R. G. Kuhlen. 


2985. Solomon, David H. (Brigham Hosp., 
Boston 15, Mass.), & Shock, Nathan W. Studies 
of adrenal cortical and anterior pituitary function in 
elderly men. J. Geront., 1950, 5, 302—313.—Adrenal 
and pituitary responsiveness to hormone stimulation 
were studied as a function of age. The adrenal 
stimulant was 18 mg. of ACTH administered intra- 
gluteally to 27 young and 26 aged men. The 
pituitary stimulant was 0.4 mg. of epinephrine in 
200 cc. of saline infused intravenously in 15 young 
and 13 aged men. Results suggested a decline in 
pituitary responsiveness to epinephrine in the 
aged. In contrast, little change appeared in the 
ability of the adrenal cortex to secrete hormones of 
the 11-17-oxysteroid group in response to ACTH 
stimulation. 38 references.—J. E. Birren. 


(See also abstract 3335) 
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2986. Abel, Theodore. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Sociology in postwar Poland. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1950, 15, 104-106.—Reporting on a trip to 
Poland in 1949, the author describes the remarkable 
resurgence of sociology in this country. Individuals 
and their works responsible for the restoration of 
sociology in Poland are cited, and the flourishing 
academic and research programs are detailed. The 
author finds no special bias in the intellectual 
activities which is due to communist influence and 
attributes this to the fact that sociology has become 
emancipated from social philosophy and had 
adopted methods of objective, scientific research 
prior to communist control of their country. This 
is in contrast to the state of sociology at the time of 
communist assumption of control after World War I. 
—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


2987. Birge, William R. (Rensselaer Polytech. 
Inst., Troy, N. Y.) Preferences and behavior 
ratings of dominance. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 
10, 392-394.—An investigation of the correspond- 
ance between conduct and verbal report of college 
students. Behavioral ratings were used as the 
measure of conduct and the Kuder Preference 
Record—Personal was used as the measure of verbal 
responses. Students selected for the study were 
those from a sample of 827 who rated highest and 
lowest in dominance as determined by a sociometric 
test.—J. E. Horrocks. 


2988. Brinton, Crane. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Individual therapy and collective reform: 
a historian’s view. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 
20, 453-465.—In western culture men have com- 
monly gone about the task of individual therapy and 
collective reform very differently; those engaged in 
planning collective reform can very profitably study 
the ways the individual therapist works. The 
reformer is tod generally an idealist and rationalist 
who distrusts almost everything that scientific or 
realistic anti-intellectualism holds true of human 
behavior. The process of collective reform must 
gain by what men have learned about psychology in 
the past few generations. There are two ways in 
which this knowledge can be applied to politics: (1) 
by the use of trained psychologists as advisers to 
political administrators, and (2) by the seeping down 
into the masses of the knowledge psychologists have 
gained of human beings.—R. E. Perl. 


2989. Corey, Stephen M., & Halverson, Paul M. 
(Teachers Coll., Columbia U., New York.) Some 
inter-personal relations in a curriculum work- 
conference. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1950, 52, 98-106.— 
A work-conference was attended, on invitation, by 
42 classroom teachers and administrators, with 
special attention to inter-personal judgments re- 
garding such items as productivity, conference 
success, growth and popularity. The pattern of the 
report involves first, a prediction of certain relation- 
ships based on educational or psychological concep- 
tions; second, examination of data to test predic- 
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tions and finally, implications for work-conference 
improvement. In addition to social functions, the 
activities included general sessions, small group 
meetings, clinics, and conferences with staff 
members. The chief purpose of the report is to 
suggest that those who plan conferences procure 
their own sociometric data to improve conference 
practice.—G. E. Bird. 


2990. Dardel, Eric. Magic, mythe et histoire. 
(Magic, myth and history.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1950, 43, 193-—229.—A study of magic and myth will 
give man an insight in the slow genesis of the world. 
The interaction of mores, magic and myth with the 
historical and ethnological environment is a fruitful 
source for a full understanding and appraisal of the 
developmental history of the world. Each subject 
is analysed at length by the author.—G. Besnard. 


2991. Dodd, Stuart C. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
A verifiable hypothesis of human tensions; an 
international and basic research for polls. nt. 
J. Opin. Alttitude Res., 1950, 4, 37-56.—This 
hypothesis “. . . deals with tensions in any period 
or place, people or culture.” It is developed into 
a theory of tensions through definition, measure- 
ment, correlation, prediction, and intentional control. 
To illustrate this process and its applications, 8 
equations are developed. The theory could be im- 
portant in interdisciplinary research and UNESCO 
research on international tensions. Measurement of 
intangible desiderata may be accomplished by a 
combination of symbolic logics and mathematics, 
although branches of statistics still uninvented, 
such as “‘statistics of hierarchies,’’ will be necessary. 
—R. V. Exline. 


2992. Dollard, Charles. (Carnegie Corp., New 
York.) A middleman looks at social science. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 16-20.—In commenting on the 
role of the social scientist in American culture, the 
author expresses the hope that they “‘will be faithful 
to their own hard-won truths and go about their 
necessary job of social criticism with a deep sense 
of responsibility for the health of their own society.” 
A second comment, on the problem of integration 
in the social sciences, asserts that collaboration 
among disciplines occurs only in minds of men and 
not by administrative fiat or physical contiguity in 
fine buildings or inter-departmental committees.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 


2993. Eisenberg, Sidney S. (Jewish Family 
Service, Philadelphia, Pa.) Phases in the resettle- 
ment ess and their significance for case work 
with New Americans. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1950, 
27, 86-96.—Ejisenberg describes the stages of 
development in the meeting of needs of the New 
Americans from the unrealistic but sincere efforts 
made in the initial phases of his agency’s program 
down to the present day program which has de- 
veloped out of a recognition of the need to deal with 
each problem on a highly individualized basis free 
from over-identification with those who are to be 
helped.— _M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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2994. F er, Leon; Schachter, Stanley, & 
Back, Kurt. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 

essures in informal groups; a study of human 
actors in housing. New York: Harper, 1950. x, 
240 p. $3.00.—Interviews and sociometric tech- 
niques are used to study the friendships and com- 
munity life in a housing project for 260 married 
veterans at M.I. T. In this relatively homogeneous 
group, proximity is a striking factor in the formation 
of friendships. Group standards, as shown by 
uniformity of community attitudes, exist within 
any one housing unit in the measure that there are 
many friendships (high degree of cohesion) within 
that unit. There is a chapter by a housing expert 
and one by an architect applying the author's 
findings and raising questions about housing which 
psychologists might help to answer. One chapter is 
devoted to quantitative techniques for summarizing 
sociometric data.—C. Leuba. 


2995. Freehill, Maurice F. (Western Washington 


Coll. Educ., Bellingham.) New approaches to 
studies in educational leadership. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1950, 4, 136-141.—Characteristics of 


desirable leadership, some recent studies, and areas 
in need of study are discussed. 17 references.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

2996. Garnot, Jean Sainte Fare. L’homme et le 
destin d’aprés un conte égyptian du Nouvel Empire. 
(Man and destiny according to an Egyptian fable 
of the New Empire.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1950, 
43, 230-238.—The Egyptians’ ideas relative to their 
understanding of destiny are extracted from a story 
written during the XIX dynasty.—G. Besnard. 

2997. Gouldner, Alvin W. (Ed.) (U. Buffalo, 
N. Y.) Studies in leadership. New York: Harper, 
1950. xvi, 736 p. $5.00.—33 papers by social 
scientists, half of them previously unpublished, are 
assembled in this book. Part 1 contains four papers 
dealing with types of leaders. Part 2 deals with 
leadership and its group settings, in 12 papers. 
Part 3 has five papers about authoritarian and 
democratic leaders. Part 4 consists of seven papers 
about the ethics and technics of leadership, and 
Part 5 is a three-paper general discussion. The 
author has written an Introduction to the book and 
also “contexts” or introductory discussions about 
each main problem.—H. F. Rothe. 

2998. Greco, Marshall C. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Group life: the nature and treatment of its 
specific conflicts. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1950. xvi, 357 p. $4.75.—The basic premise is that 
the current group life is the ultimate, and the 
neurotic symptom is the most effective solution 
possible in the light of the whole of life as it is 
reflected by the individual. The group transcends 
the organism, carrying along patterns of inhibitions 
that are both their own causes and effects. A way 
of living produces anxiety when it threatens to 
sever current group ties. The group life theory is 
amplified through case histories and discussion on 
neurotic reactions, and psychotherapy. Extensive 
bibliography.— V. Johnson. 
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2999. Gundlach, Ralph H. Critique of Hornell 
Hart’s “Social Science and the Atomic Crisis.” 
Psychol. Bull., 1950, 47, 509-512.—Hart’s analysis 
and program (see 23: 5403) carry 3 false assumptions: 
(1) that cultural lag is the principal causative factor 
in depression and war—ignoring the role of the 
power-structure of society; (2) “... that the 
people of the United States, their government, and 
their major dominant policy-making groups, are 
unified, and that this unit includes agreement on 
altruistic, world-wide goals, and that peace is high 
among them; (3) ... that the American values, 
as expressed in the current policies of the United 
States Government, are morally right and are 
identical with the basic values of civilization,” and 
conversely of the policies and acts of leaders of other 
states.—M. R. Marks. 

3000. Hart, Hornell. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
The pre-war upsurge in social science. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 599-607.—Plotting the fre- 
quency of certain social science publications for 
each year since 1920 shows a recent upsurge to 
which the author fits a logistic curve. This is 
deemed consistent with the Successive Emergence 
theory of cultural lag, by which it is predicted that 
social science will manifest the same spectacular 
growth as occurred in the technological fields during 
the past century. Some prominent contributors to 
this upsurge are cited.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

3001. Hart, Hornell. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Rejoinder to Gundlach’s critique. Psychol. Bull., 
1950, 47, 513-516.—The justification of the “‘as- 
sumptions” relating to unity and the relative moral 
and economic positions of the United States and 
Soviet Russia are discussed. Issue is taken with 
Gundlach’s statement relative to possibility of 
control by vested interests of the social science 
research program proposed by Hart. (See 25: 2999.) 
—M. R. Marks. 

3002. Homans, George C. 
bridge, Mass.) The human group. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1950. xxvi, 484 p. $6.00.—This 
book is a major attempt to develop a social theory of 
small groups. Functional sociology provides the 
theoretical model The argument is built upon 
detailed consideration of five case studies found in 
the literature: the Hawthorne studies, Street Corner 
Society, a tribe of Polynesians, a New England 
hamlet, and a small electric equipment company. 
The conceptual scheme against which these groups 
are analyzed contains four major variables—activity 
of members, interaction, sentiment, and norms. 
These variables are shown in their mutual inter- 
dependence within the groups.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3003. Kerr, Willard A. (Illinois Inst. Tech., 
Chicago.) Psychology of the free competition of 
ideas. J. soc. Psychol., 1950, 31, 261-269.—“‘The 
psychological communality of all freedom concepts is 
free competition of ideas or freedom of expression.” 
The author offers the view that psychologists should 
appreciate the significance of the freedom concept 
which focusses the objective of psychology on 
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assisting ‘“‘man to understand and so ethically 
exploit himself as to contribute most to the evolution 
of the best life for man everywhere."" ‘“‘Psycholog- 
ists . . . must take great care to avoid the tempta- 
tion to merely echo the popular prejudices and 
passions of any contemporary period”’ especially in 
regard to the freedom concept, the history of which 
the author outlines as evolving through ‘‘freedom of 
bodily security, freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of industrial enterprise.’’"— 
J. C. Franklin. 

3004. Lentz, Theodore F. (Altitude Res. Lab., 
St. Louis, Mo.) Report on a survey of social 
scientists conducted by the Attitude Research 
Laboratory. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1950, 4, 97- 
102.—This report of a survey of opinions of 400 mid- 
western social scientists concerning the value, 
feasibility, and possible techniques of relating social 
science to war and peace is published to facilitate 
intercommunication among social scientists. Ques- 
tions are listed along with percentage of agreeing 
respondants. Other data are summarized as 
follows: (1) activities of scientists related to peace, 
(2) things hampering these activities, (3) areas where 
social scientists should work for peace, (4) questions 
which need answering, (5) fields considered to be 
“social science.” —R. V. Exline. 

3005. Lowinger, Armand. (311 Carlton Ave., 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y.) Tension, distance, and history: 
a psycho-social speculation. J. soc. Psychol., 1950, 
31, 311-315.—The author hypothesizes that the 
“geometrical nature of social groupings and its 
determination by psycho-physical tension suggests a 
mathematico-physical treatment of sociological phe- 
nomena. The laws of psycho-physical tension 
suggest a ‘field theory’ in mathematical-physical 
sociology.” —J. C. Franklin. 

3006. Merrill, Francis E., et al. Social problems. 
New York: Knopf, 1950. ix, 435 p. $3.00.—This 
textbook has two purposes: (1) to provide a general 
background to the study of social problems, and (2) 
to provide an analysis of certain representative 
social problems. The general study of social 
problems is written by Merrill. Problems of Per- 
sonality are discussed by H. Warren Dunham: 
“biological, psychological, environmental, and socio- 
logical’’ theories are given. In discussion of therapy 
physical, psychological, and sociological therapies 
are distinguished. Delinquency as a social problem, 
etiology, prevention and treatment of delinquent 
behavior are discussed by Paul W. Tappan. The 
problems of the family are analysed by Merrill, and 
those of minorities by Arnold M. Rose. Selected 
bibliographies after each chapter.—E. Kats. 


3007. Moore, Wilbert E., & Tumin, Melvin M. 
(Princeton U., N. J.) Some social functions of 
ignorance. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 787—795.— 
A “rationalistic bias” in many sociological writings 
assigns ignorance to a role of the natural enemy of 
stability and orderly progress in social life. This 
paper, in contradistinction, considers the active 
and often positive function of ignorance in social 
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structures and relations. The following functions of 
ignorance are discussed: as preservative of privileged 
position, as reinforcement of traditional values, as 
preservative of fair competition, as preservative of 
stereotypes, as incentive appropriate to the system, 
and as a factor dynamic to social change.—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 


3008. Parsons, Talcott. (//arvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The prospects of sociological theory. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 3-16.—Parsons strongly 
emphasizes the importance of a sound general theory 
of sociology in guiding empirical research. He feels 
that American sociologists have not been strong as 
theorists compared with Europeans. But by this 
emphasis, he does not intend to slight the heavy 
reliance theory has on empirical investigation. After 
a short estimate of the achievements in sociological 
theory to date, he outlines 5 fields of theoretical 
development: (1) general theory, (2) the theory of 
motivation of social behavior, (3) theory underlying 
the comparative analysis of social structure, (4) 
special theories around particular problem areas, and 
(5) the “‘fitting’’ of theory to operational procedures 
of research and vice versa.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3009. Rich, Wallace E. The correlation of the 
super-ego with clothes. Psychoanal. Rev., 1950, 37, 
358-362.—Three sullen and negativistic hospitalized 
women became submissive and cooperative when 
unclothed. Nudity may represent regression to a 
more pleasant period of personality adjustment, 
rebellious scorning of hampering mother love 
symbolized by clothes, refusal to sublimate exhibi- 
tionism from body to clothes, or rejection of the 
harshness and rigidity of the moralistic superego.— 
D. Prager. 


3010. Sanai, M. (100 Gloucester Rd., London, 
S.W.7, Eng.) A factorial study of social attitudes. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1950, 31, 167-182.—In order to test 
the hypothesis: “(a) that there is a basic factor 
responsible for progressiveness in social attitudes, 
and (b) that over and above this basic factor, group 
factors are responsible for one’s progressiveness in 
politics, religion, and social matters,’’ a questionnaire 
of 16 items on social attitudes was given to 250 
people. The results were factor analyzed by Burt's 
Bipolar Analysis technique. One general (pro- 
gressivism vs. conservatism) and two bipolar factors 
(socialism-atheism vs. “‘social”’ progressivism, and 
socialism vs. atheism) were found in support of the 
author’s hypothesis.—J. C. Franklin. 


3011. Stouffer, Samuel A. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) An analysis of conflicting social 
norms. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 707-717.— 
An empirical procedure for studying conflicting 
role obligations is illustrated. Students were 
presented with a hypothetical situation in which 
obligations to a friend and to the university were in 
conflict. They were asked which of 5 actions they 
would take, the actions being ordered in degree of 
punitiveness. They were also questioned about the 
feelings of their friends and of the university authori- 
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ties if they knew of his action. Analysis suggests 
the importance of considering not only the midpoints 
of role expectations but also the magnitude of the 
variability. Individuals may be typed according to 
their perception of role conflict, and further research 
could investigate the differences among them.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3012. Wells, F. L., & Palwick, Helen R. (1/3 
Holyoke St., Cambridge 38, Mass.) Notes on usage 
of male personal names. J. soc. Psychol., 1950, 31, 
291-294.—Data are presented showing the com- 
parative frequencies of given names of members of 
various population groups, and of the style-usage 
of their given and surnames. The authors suggest 
existence of relationships between comparative 
incidence and style-usage of names as reflecting 
psychogenic factors of “press” and “need” and as 
influenced by “‘folkways, time, religion, and social 
status.” —J. C. Franklin. 


3013. White, Leslie A. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) The science of culture, a study of man and 
civilization. New York: Farrar, Straus, 1949. xx, 
444 p. $6.00.—Various articles by the author which 
have appeared over the past 12 years and 4 original 
papers are edited and brought together here in 14 
chapters, directed toward establishing a science of 
culture, or culturology. Part I points out a qualita- 
tive distinction among physical, biological, and 
cultural levels, the latter based on man’s peculiar 
ability to symbolize. Part II clarifies the difference 
between biological and culturological studies of 
human behavior and argues against subjecting 
cultural phenomena solely to psychological inter- 
pretation. Several essays on the role of the great 
man in human affairs support the argument. Part 
III describes the fundamental factor of energy in 
developing culturological laws, while the final part 
advances some general comments on “The Science 
of Culture.” 11-page bibliography.—W. W. Chart- 
ers, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 2938, 3376) 


Metuops & MEASUREMENTS 


3014. Amar, André. Introduction a la socio- 
analyse. (Introduction to social analysis.) Rev. 
frang. Psychanal., 1950, 14, 151-163.—Since society 
can be seen as a psychic state, analytic interpretation 
is legitimate. Society can exist only by an act of 
renunciation by its individual members, by that 
balance of the discipline and the safe-guard of 
aggression which is the objective of education. The 
social bond consists in the employment of aggression 
for the benefit of the group. The adaptation of 
means to the securing of ends is the function of 
intelligence. The profile of a society is delineated 
by the large works polarizing the tragedies of anxiety 
of hate and revolt.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

3015. Barioux, Max. Opinion polls as instru- 
ments of sociological research. Int. J. Opin. 
Altitude Res., 1950, 4, 278-279.—Abstract. 
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3016. Birnbaum, Z. W., & Sirken, Monroe G. 
(U. Washington, Seatile.) On the total error due to 
non-interview and to random sampling. Jnt. J. 
Opin. Altitude Res., 1950, 4, 179-191.—This paper 
studies the cumulative effect of sampling error and 
error due to non-interview, then outlines a “ 
procedure by which it is possible to plan a survey at 
minimum cost so that the cumulative error between 
given permissible amount, on a given probability 
level.”"—R. V. Exline. 

3017. Clarkson, Eleanor P. (McCall Corp., New 
York.) The problem of honesty. Jnt. J. Opin. 
Attitude Res., 1950, 4, 84-90.—Interviewer honesty 
is a complex problem involving satisfaction, ability, 
training, and breadth of perspective. There are 3 
steps in establishing a field staff which has integrity: 
(1) selection—8 requirements to be met are listed; 
(2) supervision—the supervisor should contact the 
interviewer every 6 months to obtain data on definite 
questions of which 12 are provided; check-ups are 
needed and a check-back is described; (3) mainten- 
ance of morale—the interviewer must be supported 
in all possible ways.—R. V. Exline. 

3018. Crespi, Leo P. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 


Hill.) The influence of military government 
sponsorship in German opinion polling. Jnt. J. 
Opin. Altitude Res., 1950, 4, 151-178.—Results 


obtained on the same questions from similar samples 
under Military Government (MG) and German 
sponsorship respectively are compared in order to 
study the influence of MG sponsorship on responses 
to poll questions. 5 of 36 questions showed differ- 
ences significant at the 99% confidence level, while 
12 of 36 showed differences significant at the 95% 
level. Results show that “possibilities of sponsorship 
bias are real enough always to warrant the most 
careful attention,”’ but that “. . . neither in fre- 
quency or size are the possible sponsorship biases of 
such a scope as to seriously challenge the overall 
value of occupation-sponsored polling in Germany.” 
—R. V. Exline. 

3019. Daniels, A.-M. Polak. The psychology of 
the interviewer. Jnt. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1950, 
4, 281-—284.—Abstract. 

3020. Deschamps, Hubert. The problem of the 
study of indigenous opinion. Int. J. Opin. Altitude 
Res., 1950, 4, 276.—Abstract. 

3021. Foa, Uriel G. Scale and intensity analysis 
in opinion research. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 
1950, 4, 192-208.—The purpose of this article is to 
report briefly on some of the standard procedures of 
the Israel Institute of Public Opinion Research, and 
to provide new illustrations of the meaning of the 
intensity component. Since its founding, the 
Institute has used the Guttman scale and intensity 
techniques and the advantages of the method for 
public opinion research are noted. Data from 
several attitude surveys are used for illustrative 
purposes.—R. V. Exline. 

3022. —. Geor ge. Polling experiences, 1936- 
1948. Int. J. Opin. Attitude =. 1950, 4, 266-268. 
—Abstract. 
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3023. Gee, Wilson. (U. Virginia, Charlottesville.) 
Social science research methods. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950. vii, 390 p. $4.00. 
—lIn 12 chapters the author discusses the nature of, 
fields included in, and current trends in social 
science; the meaning of research, science and the 
scientific method; 6 methods—logical, case, statisti- 
cal, historical, survey, and experimental; and social 
science research organization. The discussion in- 
cludes numerous documented quotations most of 
which are from publications dated earlier than 1940. 
Each chapter has a number of questions and lists of 
suggested readings.—C. M. Loutttt. 

3024. Gillon, J. J. The problem of the causality 
of opinions. Jnt. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1950, 4, 
276-278.—Abstract. 

3025. Girard, Alain. The psychological surveys 
of the Institut National d’Etudes Démographiques. 
Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1950, 4, 296-297.— 
Abstract. 

3026. Guttman, Louis. The third component of 
scalable attitudes. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1950, 
4, 285—287.—Abstract. 

3027. Herzog, Elizabeth G. (Jewish Family 
Service, New York.) Questions asked by case 
workers and their challenge to research. Jewish soc. 
Serv. Quart., 1950, 27, 105—-117.—Herzog has sought 
to gain information from her professional colleagues 
on what the felt needs for research in social case 
work actually are. Investigation based on direct 
correspondence indicated in such matters as col- 
laboration of two workers on one case and how 
coordination can be attained; optimum length and 
frequency of interview; characteristics of clients and 
cases and the techniques to be used in dealing with 
them; specific practices in specific situations; evalua- 
tional techniques; the effect of a variety of back- 
ground factors including economic and cultural 
elements; agency and community resources. Having 
gotten out these and many other problems, Herzog 
discusses research approaches to their solution.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3028. Hofstaetter, Peter R. (U. Graz, Austria.) 
The actuality of questions. Jnt. J. Opin. Altitude 
Res., 1950, 4, 16-26.—‘‘No Opinion” or “Don’t 
Know” responses are best interpreted as: “I have 
not yet made up my mind.” The degree to which a 
population feels free to use the latter response to a 
question is inversely proportional to the “actuality” 
of a question—that relationship between question 
and situation which elicits unequivocal responses 
from the tested population. A coefficient of actuality 
p+: p- 

Po? 
p— are “yes’’ and “no” percentages, and po is 
the ‘“‘no opinion’’ percentage. This measure is useful 
in (1) determining which form of a question provides 
maximum ‘‘actuality,”’ and (2) explaining the polls’ 
failure in 1948.—R. V. Exline. 

3029. Jahn, Julius A. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
The measurement of ecological segregation: deriva- 


is recommended: A = where p+ and 
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tion of an index based on the criterion of repro- 
ducibility. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 100-104.— 
Considering the fact that it is possible to construct 
an indefinitely large number of indices for ecological 
segregation, the author of this research note proposes 
to derive and select an index on the criterion of 
reproducibility (from Guttman’s theory of scale 
analysis). The index is derived and applied to data 
from an area sample survey of ethnic group segrega- 
tion in Seattle—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3030. Klare, George R. (U. Minnesota, Minnea- 
polis.) Understandability and indefinite answers to 
public opinion questions. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 
1950, 4, 91-96.—One approach to the little studied 
problem of the ‘“‘indefinite’’ response is that of 
clarifying public opinion questions to remove in- 
comprehensibility. An analysis of 13 questions taken 
from Vol. 10 of the Public Opinion Quarterly showed 
a negative relationship between educational level 
and percentage of indefinite answers. The revised 
Flesch readability formula applied to 7 pairs of 
questions from Gallup data showed the more read- 
able questions to have lower indefinite percentages 
in 6 pairs—chi square significant at the .01 level. 
The r between Flesch counts and indefinite per- 
centages on 138 questions in Vol. 10 of the Public 
Opinion Quarterly was .25 + .08.—R. V. Exline. 


3031. Levy, Marion J., Jr. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Some basic methodological difficulties in social 
science. Phil. Sci., 1950, 17, 287—-301.—Method- 
ology in the social sciences is critically examined 
from a matrix of general scientific method. Specific- 
ally discussed are 5 difficulties which vitiated much 
present social science analysis: confusion of science 
and values, definition in scientific systems, the 
tabula rasa fallacy, petty research, and the fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness. These five difficulties are 
met to a degree in natural science. In addition 5 
problems inherent in the social field present special 
difficulties: type and number of variables, role of 
values in phenomena, effect of knowledge on the 
data, jargon, and the problem of experiment. In 
spite of the difficulties the author concludes that 
social science can be as rigorous as natural science.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


3032. Lundberg, George A. (U. Washington, 
Seattle.) Alleged obstacles to social science. Sci. 
Mon., N. Y., 1950, 70, 299-305.—‘‘There appears 

. . to be no ground whatever for injecting con- 
siderations of ‘interpretation,’ ‘definition of the 
situation,’ ‘apperceptive mass,’ ‘situation as a 
whole,’ etc., into a discussion of the applicability of 
the usual methods of natural science to human social 
behavior. These terms merely describe in greater 
detail the history and nature of the response and 
do not change the basic fact that, in any event, 
science observes and records the significant re- 
sponse. . . . But the present uses of these considera- 
tions in the social sciences constitute little more than 
a smoke screen of verbiage under cover of which it is 
hoped to reserve for social scientists certain privileges 
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of a non-scientific character which are denied to 
other scientists.’""—B. R. Fisher. 


3033. Luzzatto-Fegiz, Pierpaolo. Project for a 
worldwide public opinion federation. Int. J. Opin. 
Altitude Res., 1950, 4, 266.—Abstract. 


3034. Pace, C. Robert. (Syracuse U., New York.) 
Opinion and action: a study in validity of attitude 
measurement. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 
411-419.—A 16-page questionnaire consisting of 7 
activity scales (politics, civic affairs, religion, art, 
music, literature, science) and 9 opinion scales 
(politics, civic relations, government of the world, 
philosophy, art, music, literature, science) were 
answered by 2500 Syracuse University alumni. 
Correlations are cited between activity and opinion 
scores. The importance, in attitude measurement, 
of more knowledge of the relationships between 
opinion and action is discussed.—J. E. Horrocks. 


3035. Sewell, William H. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Field techniques in social psychological study 
in a rural community. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 
718-726.—From his experience in a community 
study of child training and personality development, 
the author discusses field problems of community 
acceptance and of the establishment and mainten- 
ance of rapport. Under community acceptance he 
discusses choice of sponsorship and the use of 
sponsorship. The following topics are discussed 
under rapport: the interview schedule, question type, 
sequence of questions, selection and training of 
interviewers, field supervision, and the interview 
situation.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3036. Steward, Julian H. Area research: theory 
and practice. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1950. xix, 164 p. $1.50. (Bull. 63.)— 
Interdisciplinary study per se does not integrate 
approaches to an area. To date research has been 
conducted as studies of communities, tribes, parti- 
cular social features of communities or tribes, 
regions and nations with a variety of central prob- 
lems attacked by more or less uniquely appropriate 
methods. The author offers the concept of socio- 
cultural whole containing various levels as a unifying 
subject matter. This may be studied diachronically 
as the growth of levels of complexity and syn- 
chronically at local, regional national and inter- 
national levels with the object of finding similarities 
with the area or between areas and of predicting 
change.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


3037. Stouffer, Samuel A. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), Guttman, Louis; Suchman, Edward 
A., Lazarsfeld, Paul F., Star, Shirley A., & Clausen, 
John A. Measurement and prediction. (Studies in 
social psychology in World War II. Vol. 4.) Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1950. 
x, 756 p. $10.00—This fourth volume (see 24: 
790, 791, 627) contains 16 chapters concerning (1) 
contributions to scaling and scale theory, (2) 
attitude and opinion measurement, (3) basis for 
scalogram analysis, (4) the scalogram board tech- 
nique, (5) utility of scalogram analysis, (6) scalogram 
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analysis and other techniques, (7) intensity com- 
ponent in attitude and opinion research, (8) reli- 
ability, (9) principle components of scale analysis, 
(10) logical and mathematical foundation of latent 
structure analysis, (11) interpretation and computa- 
tion of some latent structures, (12) two cases studies 
in prediction, (13) screening of psychoneurotics in 
the army: technical development of tests and (14) 
comparison of psychiatric diagnoses and test scores, 
(15 and 16) postwar plans of soldiers. An appendix 
presents some nctes on sampling and questionnaire 
administration by the Research Branch.—WN. L. 
Gage. 

3038. Thionet, Pierre. Present tendencies in the 
choice of sampling procedures. Int. J. Opin. 
Altitude Res., 1950, 4, 288-294.—Abstract. 


3039. Weschler, Irving R. (U. a. Los 
Angeles.), & Bernberg, Raymond E. Indirect meth- 
ods of attitude measurement. Int. J. Opin. Altitude 
Res., 1950, 4, 209-228.—47 studies illustrating the 
uses of indirect methods of attitude measurement 
are discussed. Measurement is the quantitative 
interpretation of responses considered valuable in 
shedding light on the underlying attitudes, and 
empirical evidence indicates that the methods 
described in the article meet validity and reliability 
requirements for scaling. Future development 
depends on research which stresses methodology and 
scientific techniques. 54-item bibliography.—R. V. 
Exline. 

3040. White, James R. International surveying— 
scope and difficulties. Ini. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 
1950, 4, 284—285.—Abstract. 


3041. Woodward, Julian L. Polling methodology: 
present state and future prospects. Ini. J. Opin. 
Attitude Res., 1950, 4, 1-15.—The following topics 
are briefly covered by the author in an evaluation of 
public opinion research: (1) attitude and opinion 
research as functions of sponsor interest, (2) design 
procedures, (3) sampling, (4) question-asking tech- 
niques, (5) the open-ended question in relation to 
validity and other problems, (6) interviewer bias, 
(7) tabulation process, and (8) analysis and reporting 
of data. He concludes that opinion research 
methodology is the best and most objective tool at 
present available to report the citizens’ point of 
view. He urges continued research on refinement of 
technique however, and that there be the “the. . . 
clearest understandings of what kind of conclusions 
should be drawn. . . ."—R. V. Exline. 


3042. Wyatt, Dale F., & Campbell, Donald T. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus.) A study of interviewer 
bias as related to interviewers’ tions and 
own opinions. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1950, 4, 
77-83.—“Interviewer expectations will provide as 
strong a source of bias as interviewer opinions.” 
Interviewer expectations and opinions were ascer- 
tained prior to polling and later related to data from 
5 of the poll questions upon which “satisfactory” 
estimates were made. Tables showing the inter- 
viewers’ bias in direction of estimates and opinions 
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were developed for each of the 5 questions. No 
consistent or statistically significant biases were 
obtained, but estimates tend to bias more than 
opinions. The data resulted from 1155 interviews 
collected by 100 student interviewers using quota 
sampling technique. 18 references.—R. V. Exline. 


(See also abstract 2912) 


Cutturges & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


3043. Barron, Milton L. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) A content analysis of int humor. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 88-94.—A number of 
approaches to the study of humor are summarized, 
but the author insists that the resolution of con- 
flicting theories must wait until an empirical body of 
descriptive, systematic and classified data on jokes 
is available. To that end, 734 Negro, Jewish, and 
Irish jokes were culled from anthologies. These 
were analyzed according to (1) use of dialect, (2) 
major themes, (3) proper names used, (4) sex 
composition, (5) occupations, and (6) intergroup or 
intragroup composition. Questions are raised con- 
cerning differences found in the content analysis.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3044. Bernstein, Philip. Jewish community or- 
ganization—principle and practice. Jewish soc. 
Serv. Quart., 1950, 27, 11-20.—Bernstein lists 13 
basic premises relative to the development of Jewish 
community organization. He points out the many 
factors which are causing major transitions to occur 
in modern American Jewish community life such as 
the changing role of “‘the Zionist organizations which 
face problems of the first magnitude as to their 
future role. .. ."’ The author discusses problems 
of health and hospital programs change, the mount- 
ing cost of refugee care, the progress and lags in the 
care of the aged, community center organization 
and many other basic matters of prime concern to 
the professional worker in Jewish community 
organizations.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3045. Biesanz, John. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Cultural and economic factors in Panamanian 
race relations. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 772-779. 
—The pattern of race relations in Panama, especially 
the Panamanian’s relations with Negroes of West 
Indian ancestry, is described in its changing context. 
Prejudice is directed against the West Indians as a 
cultural rather than racial group, and stems from a 
struggle for subsistence and status. The presence 
of Americans in a dominant position has tended to 
increase Panamanian discrimination against Negroid 
traits per se—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3046. Bond, Horace Mann. (Lincoln U., Pa.) 
Improving the morale of Negro children and youth. 
J. Negro Educ., 1950, 19, 408-411.—Improving the 
morale of Negro children and youth can be done 
by giving them a contemporary milieu that permits 
them to entertain the conviction of rightness and a 
bright hope for a better future.—A. Burton. 
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3047. Boskoff, Alvin. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) Structure, function, and folk society. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 749-758.—Odum's regional 
sociology is fitted into a_ structural-functional 
framework. Two polar types of society are de- 
scribed—folk society and state civilization—in terms 
of their structural and functional characteristics. 
Contemporary society is described similarly as a 
transitional type. The author proposes that a 
society is differentiated into regional units on the 
basis of the distribution of structural elements and 
on the basis of their strength and functional im- 
portance. Some applications of this approach are 
set forth.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3048. Choisy, Maryse. International attitudes 
and psychoanalysis. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 
1950, 4, 275—276.—Abstract. 


3049. Clark, Kenneth B., & Clark, Mamie P. 
(Coll. City New York.) Emotional factors in racial 
identification and preference in Negro children. 
J. Negro Educ., 1950, 19, 341-350.—160 Southern 
and Northern Negro children from 5 to 7 years of 
age were asked to color a picture of the opposite 
sex with a free range of colors permitted. Pre- 
testing on non-human objects was first done to 
assure stability of color to object concept relation- 
ship. Rejection of the brown color (choosing white) 
or escapist tendencies (non-realistic colors) was most 
marked in the dark children, but appeared in all 
skin-color groups and at all ages. Escapist responses 
were greater among Northern children and at age 5. 
However, by age 7 unrealistic tendencies had vir- 
tually disappeared. This suggests that by age 7 
realistic self-identification is possible, and that 
emotional conflict in regard to status is already 
present since many of them show a clear cut prefer- 
ence for white.—A. Burton. 


3050. Clift, Virgil A. (Morgan State Coll., Balti- 
more, Md.) Recreational and leisure-time problems 
and needs of Negro children and youth. J. Negro 
Educ., 1950, 19, 333-340.—Limited economic re- 
sources prohibit certain desirable recreational outlets 
for the Negro, and fatigue and long hours of work 
further reduce the capacity for leisure-time activity. 
Since many communities restrict their recreational 
facilities to whites, the Negro is thrown upon com- 
mercial entertainment which often has an unwhole- 
some atmosphere. It is recommended that recrea- 
tional programs be made available on a year-round 
basis, that all citizens have opportunity to partici- 
pate equally, and that there be a wide range of 
individual choices of planned active and passive 
experiences.—A. Burton. 


3051. Davis, Jerome. Character assassination. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. xix, 259 p. 
$3.00.—America is in danger of becoming a land 
of hate and fear. “The American people do not 
realize their condition any more than a psychopathic 
patient realizes why he is peculiar. Instead, we 
tend to believe we are” perfect and others are causing 
all the trouble. Basically, character assassination 
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is a means of escaping responsibility for one’s own 
evil. We need to be inoculated against intolerance 
by recognizing the technique of assassination and by 
joining with others in the struggle for truth and 
freedom. 86-item bibliography.—G. K. Morlan. 

3052. Dobzhansky, Theodosius. (Columbia U., 
New York.) The genetic nature of difference among 
men. In Persons, S., Evolutionary thought in 
America, (see 25: 2713), 86-155.—Race cannot be 
simply defined by skin color, hair type, or other 
single factors. The author uses blood type as a 
simple genetic variable to illustrate genetically 
determined differences among men. Origins of 
racial differentiation among men involve mutation, 
genetic drift, selection, and hybridization each of 
which is discussed. The inheritance of psychic 
traits is separately examined. Here selection has 
been primarily for educability. ‘The result ac- 
complished by this selective process has been the 
replacement of biological heredity by social heredity 
(or social tradition) as the most important determin- 
ing agent of human behavior.” —C. M. Louttit. 

3053. Eggan, Fred. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Social 
organization of the western Pueblos. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1950. xvii, 373 p. $6.00.— 
Drawing upon his own field work and the published 
reports of others, the author devotes most of this 
volume to a detailed consideration of the social 
organization of the Hopi, Hano, Zuni, Acoma, and 
Laguna. From a comparison of the five there is 
developed a statement of similarities and differences. 
These are then interpreted in terms of the history 
of the groups and the functions of aspects of social 
organization in the life of each; this interpretation 
makes use of archaeological and linguistic evidence 
as well as general ethnographic.—J. L. Child. 

3054. Embree, John F., & Dotson, Lillian Ota. 
Bibliography of the peoples and cultures of mainland 
Southeast Asia. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity, Southeast Asia Studies, 1950. xxxiii, 821, 
XII p. $7.50.—Works in English and European 
languages on the physical anthropology, archeology, 
ethnology and religion, cultural history, language, 
and folklore of the peoples and tribes of Assam, 
Chittagong, Burma, Thailand, Laos, Canbodia, and 
Vietnam are listed. Arrangement is by region and 
subject. List of periodicals cited.—C. M. Louttit. 

3055. Fagan, Maurice B. Community relations, 
trends and challenges in 1950. Jewish soc. Serv. 
Quart., 1950, 27, 38-41.—Among the major com- 
munity relations changes and challenges suggested 
by the author are (1) difficulty in readily detecting 
“anti-democratic dangers in movements, laws and 
tactics which attack racial, religious and nationality 
without mentioning them;” (2) “opposition to the 
community relations programs arises not only from 
the professional hate-monger and demagogue, but 
also from certain persons in the aoaitlogantniet 
left and the non-Fascist right, who are not convinced 
that the methods of community relations agencies 
today are either democratic or wise; (3) “adding a 
concern for fuller opportunity in employment, 
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housing and education to our emphasis on fair and 
equal opportunities for all persons.”—M. A. Seid- 
enfeld. 


3056. Farber, Maurice L. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) 
The problem of national character: a methodological 
analysis. J. Psychol., 1950, 30, 307-316.—This 
article is principally devoted to possible methodology 
and difficulties involved in trying to draw up 
typical personality descriptions of national char- 
acters. The author points, methodologically, to 
use of Freudian principles and projective techniques, 
the exhaustion of methods of cultural anthropology, 
and on the practical side to necessity of under- 
standing the character of friendly and enemy 
nations for propaganda purposes in time of war and 
to promote better understanding in times of peace. 
He points out many of the well-recognized difficulties 
in establishing in clear-cut fashion just what is a 
nation, and also the judging of a nation by what it 
does.—R. W. Husband. 


3057. Frazier, E. Franklin. (Howard U., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Problems and needs of Negro 
children and youth resulting from family dis- 
organization. J. Negro Educ., 1950, 19, 269-277.— 
The Negro father has failed to assume his role in 
family life so that nearly a fifth of the Negro children 
must depend upon the mother for economic support. 
Of greater importance yet, however, is the absence of 
masculine identification and of family traditions. 
Their lack hampers the establishment of a code of 
behavior; and discipline is inconsistent if not 
entirely absent. The mobility of the Negro further 
adds to family disorganization. The lack of a 
socializing influence on the part of the family sets 
the potential for juvenile delinquency, since com- 
munity institutions such as the school, religion, etc., 
do not have the organizing and identification values 
they do for children from normal family homes.— 


A. Burton. 


3058. Griffin, John W. (Ed.) The Florida Indian 
and his neighbors. Winter Park, Fila.: Inter- 
American Center, Rollins College, 1949. 168 p.— 
Of the six papers contained in this booklet two 
treat prehistory and historic Indians of Florida. 
The subsequent four papers trace relationships 
between Florida cultures and those of Southeastern 
U. S., Central America, South America and the 
West Indies.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


3059. Hanchett, Gertrude. (/20 Highland Pl., 
Ithaca, N. Y.) A multiple scale of attitudes toward 
the British. J. soc. Psychol., 1950, 31, 183-208.— 
Between 1943 and 1947 a battery of Likert-type 
scales (general policy, vital interests, leadership, 
United Nations, Europe, U. S., people, manners- 
customs, and Empire) were developed on attitudes 
toward the British. ‘In the course of construction, 
revision, and final use of the scales several qualitative 
trends were observed which indicate the possible 
effectiveness of the multi-instrument.’’ The latter 
part of the paper is concerned “with some devices 
which indicate social implications to be derived from 
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the experimental administration of items in the nine 
subdivisions."” The attitudes of small groups of 
citizens and university students on the issues in- 
volved are reported.—J. C. Franklin. 

3060. Himelhoch, Jerome. (New York U.) 
Tolerance and personality needs: a study of the 
liberalization of ethnic attitudes among minority 
group college students. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 
15, 79-88.—Questionnaire and Rorschach data col- 
lected from Jewish students and patrons of a Jewish 
community center show that (1) ethnic attitudes 
are interrelated, (2) generalized ethnic prejudice 
varies with self-rejection, (3) student and parent 
attitudes are correlated, (4) the students are more 
tolerant than their parents, and (5) the more self- 
accepting the student, the greater his tolerant 
divergence from his parents. One section of this 
report describes the validation of the California F 
scale by means of the Rorschach test—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

3061. Hsu, Francis L. K. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Social mobility in China. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 764-771.—In contrast to the 
view of other scholars, the author attempts to show 
“that a fairly high degree of social mobility existed in 
Chinese society during the last thousand years.” 
This is done by demonstrating that “(1) in the 
majority of cases prominence did not last over one 
generation, and (2) that of the families which did 
maintain themselves a little longer, the vast majority 
did not last over 2 generations.” —W. W. Charters, 
Jr. 

3062. Jenkins, Martin D. (Morgan State Coll., 
Baltimore, Md.) Intellectually superior Negro 
youth: problems and needs. J. Negro Educ., 1950, 
19, 322-332.—-Negroes with Binet IQ’s above 160 
are not as rare as supposed. The case records of 18 
were assembled and studied. They were found not 
to differ essentially from bright white children of 
their intellectual level. However, the Negro child 
has less chance of being identified, has less attention 
paid to his special needs, receives less adequate 
guidance, has less chance of achievement because of 
a non-stimulating environment, has greater financial 
difficulty in getting through school, and expends a 
greater proportion of his energy and intelligence on 
racial problems.—A. Burton. 

3063. Lahy, Bernard. German youth and under- 
standing between nations. Int. J. Opin. Altitude 
Res., 1950, 4, 297-—299.—Abstract. 

3064. Lee, J. Oscar. The religious life and needs 
of Negro youth. J. Negro Educ., 1950, 19, 298-309. 
—To meet the religious needs of Negro youth a 
change in the content of preaching is needed as well 
as more participation by youth in the planning and 
execution of the program. Educational methods 
and more effective leadership are required. The 
church itself must give up its practice of segregation. 
—A. Burton. 

3065. Long, Howard Hale. Improving the morale 
of N children and youth. J. Negro Educ., 1950, 
19, 412-419.— Morale is a complex concept implying 
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a high level of performance in the face of privation 
and danger. It is a syndrome depending upon a 
number of traits and their configuration. Hostility 
facilitates it and religion is a source of strength. A 
sense of woth is indispensable and there must be 
identity with the struggle of mankind for freedom.— 
A. Burton. 

3066. McCary, J. L. (U. Houston, Tex.) Ethnic 
and cultural reactions to frustration. J. Personality, 
1950, 18, 321-326.—The P-F test was administered 
to high school white and Negro children in both the 
North and the South. ‘Findings . . . indicate that 
there are definitely differences in racial and cultural 
aggressive reactions to frustration, and that the 
reactions change and are modified by cxperience or 
age.” —M. O. Wilson. 


3067. Mays, Benjamin E. (Morehouse Coll., 
Atlanta, Ga.) Improving the morale of Negro 
children and youth. J. Negro Educ., 1950, 19, 420- 
425.—The morale of Negro children needs to be 
improved. Since segregation is the cause of the low 
morale, this must be first attacked. Despite this the 
morale of the Negro has never been destroyed. His 
participation in two world wars, the progress in 
employment and higher education through legisla- 
tive and judicial means, and the recognition of the 
equality of races by science, has served to raise his 
morale. The example of outstanding Negroes who 
have achieved against great odds further stands as 
a beacon.—A. Burton. 


3068. Moss, Louis. Social survey techniques and 
international understanding. Int. J. Opin. Altitude 
Res., 1950, 4, 279-281.—Abstract. 


3069. Munch, Peter A. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Social adjustment among Wisconsin Norwegians. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 780-787.—Two Nor- 
wegian settlements were studied to discover the 
positive forces working towards a differentiation of 
the ethnic groups in opposition to the forces working 
towards homogeneity. The author believes their 
social system, firmly knit through a strong loyalty 
within the group, is a response to the problem of how 
to be accepted in the new social environment.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3070. Redd, George N. (Fisk U., Nashville, 
Tenn.) The educational and cultural level of the 
American Negro. J. Negro Educ., 1950, 19, 244-252. 
—The Negro consistently falls below the white 
American on intelligence tests, on examinations for 
admission to graduate schools, in years of schooling 
attained, and in competition for employment. This 
inferior performance is not seen as something due to 
any innate deficiency, but to the effects of racial 
discrimination which hinders the Negro in his 
normal development.—A. Burton. 


3071. Reid, Ira De A. (Haverford Coll., Pa.) 
The socialization of the Negro in the American 
social order. J. Negro Educ., 1950, 19, 253-260.— 
“Thus, the socialization of the American Negro 
takes place in two general areas of social interaction, 
the one broadly cultural, the other narrowly racial, 
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in neither of which is the process of socialization 
effected with other than marginal completeness and 
satisfaction.""—A. Burton. 


3072. Roberts, S.O. (Fisk U., Nashville, Tenn.) 
Some mental and emotional health needs of Negro 
children and youth. J. Negro Educ., 1950, 19, 351- 
371.—There is a relationship between “a healthy 
society and an integrated, normal personality. The 
ameliorative measures and programs advanced in 
this connection include education in the broadest 
sense, legislation, and the provision of various 
psychological facilities and services. The removal 
of want or fear provides increased opportunity for 
the type of family life which fosters better mental 
health and meets more fully the emotional and 
mental health needs of the developing child.” The 
continuation of a segregated pattern of life is anti- 
thetical to these aims.—A. Burton. 


3073. Walker, Harry J. (Howard U., Washington, 
D.C.) The nature and characteristics of the Negro 
community. J. Negro Educ., 1950, 19, 219-231.— 
Low economic status, racial discrimination, and folk 
culture are determining factors in the territorial 
location of the Negro group in urban centers. The 
trend toward urbanization has been distinctly more 
pronounced on the part of the Negro than the white 
population, and most often the Negro has been 
forced into areas of already saturated density. 
Class stratification exists among Negroes and is in 
part based upon socioeconomic factors. The 
excessive number of voluntary organizations is seen 
as a futile compensation for more positive action.— 
A. Burton. 

3074. Zinsou, Emile-Derlin. How can Europe 
and Africa understand each other? Ini. J. Opin. 
Altitude Res., 1950, 4, 278.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 2743, 2760, 2882, 2888, 2896, 
2946, 2949, 2951, 2972, 3167, 3209, 3297, 3369, 
3370, 3373, 3388, 3492) 


SociaAL INSTITUTIONS 


3075. Avrunin, William. (Jewish Welfare Federa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich.) The role of the professional 
in Jewish community organization. Jewish soc. 
Sere. Quart., 1950, 27, 23-31.—Avrunin holds that 
“the most striking characteristic of the professional 
in community organization is his concepiton of 
objective."' The professional must place his emphasis 
upon objectives above and beyond the meeting of 
immediate problems. Likewise the “respect for 
the nature of voluntary association in our society’’ are 
held to characterize the professional. There are 
limitations in the function which he must under- 
stand in carrying out his work. His role as both a 
community and professional leader is stressed.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3076. Brenner, Arthur B. The great mother 
goddess: puberty initiation rites and the covenant of 

Abraham. Psychoanal. Rev., 1950, 37, 320-340.—In 
tracing the evolution of the consequences of the 
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primal horde crime (patricide and incest with 
mother and sister), one can at least partially indicate 
the place of maternal deities by uncovering in the 
father centered puberty initiation rites certain 
repressed elements of reference to the Great Mother 
Goddess and the submergence of her cult by the 
cult of the Father-God. 36 references.—D. Prager. 


3077. Campbell, : s. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) The pre-election polls of 1948. Jnt. J. 
Opin. Attitude Res., 1950, 4, 27-36.—Publication of 
the SSRC bulletin, The pre-election polls of 1948, is 
put in historical perspective. The bulletin’s prin- 
cipal achievement is the initial presentation of 

. . » @ reasonably full statement of the activities 
of the polling agencies in predicting a presidential 
election. The polling agencies are not responsible 
for present inadequacies in knowledge of voting 
behavior; these are due to “. . . failure of social 
scientists to apply themselves . . . with anything 
like the effort . . . needed.”"—R. V. Exline. 


3078. Cobliner, W. Godfrey. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Feminine fashion as an aspect of group 
psychology: analysis of written replies received by 
means of a questionnaire. J. soc. Psychol., 1950, 
31, 283-289.—In a small sample of female senior 
college students, “desire for prestige and status 
emerged as the most important single factor pro- 
ducing compliance” with fashion. Further analysis 
showed the “real basis of conformity ... to be 
the desire to be attractive to men, though this fact 
was not consciously recognized.’”’ The tentative 
hypothesis is offered ‘that competition in feminine 
appearance is really competition for male attention.” 
The author recommends “that a projective tech- 
nique will be the most adequate one for any further 
study of the subject." —J. C. Franklin. 


3079. Durant, Henry. Experiences in inter- 
national polling. IJnt. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1950, 
4, 262—264.—Abstract. 


3080. Flugel, John Carl. The psychology of 
nudism. Complex, 1950, No. 3, 3-15.—The wearing 
of clothes is one of the restraints that culture imposes 
on everyone. Since most children are by nature 
exhibitionists, nudism is a symbolic revolt against 
cultural restraints. As such it is also a regression 
from the genital to the pregenital level. Vision also 
plays an important part in nudism, and modesty 
must be considered a reaction formation against 
voyeurism and exhibitionism. The objections 
against nudism are often rationalized under the 
headings of hygiene, aestheticism, and the abolition 
of “sex appeal.” The proponents claim that nudism 
increases morality and an appreciation of the simpler 
satisfactions.—H. H. Strupp. 


3081. Fromm, Erich. Psychoanalysis and relig- 
ion. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1950. vii, 119 p. $2.50.—Attempts to show that 
to set up alternatives of either irreconcilable op- 
position or identity of interest of psychoanalysis and 
religion is fallacious and to demonstrate that the 
relation between them is too complex to be forced 
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into either of these attitudes. The author's thesis 
is that “it is not true that we have to give up the 
concern for the soul if we do not accept the tenets of 
religion. The psychoanalyst is in a position to study 
the human reality behind religion as well as behind 
nonreligious symbol systems. He finds that the 
question is not whether man returns to religion and 
believes in God but whether he lives love and thinks 
truth.”—A. J. Sprow. 


3082. Gess, Karol N. The vanished glory; a 
problem in international chology. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1950, 37, 345—350.—N ations constitute psycho- 
logical entities as well as economic, social, and 
political bodies. Using the Netherlands as an 
example, it is seen that psychological factors in- 
fluence national policy and hence historical develop- 
ment. Study of history and contemporary events 
from a psychological angle contributes to under- 
standing of international events and relationships.— 
D. Prager. 

3083. Glick, Paul C. (Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D.C.) First marriages and remarriages. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 726-734.—Statistics 
collected by the Census Bureau in 1948 provide 
comparisons between the social and economic 
characteristics of persons in the United States who 
are in their first marriages and with those who have 
remarried. Following are the characteristics com- 
pared: sex, race, prior marriage, living arrangements, 
dependent children, position in the working force, 
occupational improvement, place of residence, and 
income.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3084. Golden, Charles F. _ Religion and current 
trends in psychology. Relig. Educ., 1950, 45, 331- 
335.—Psychiatry and religion agree about the need 
for satisfying human relations, the value of accep- 
tance and permissiveness that enables others to 
accept responsibility for their own behavior. The 
broader ideas of religion are being fulfilled in psycho- 
therapy.—G. K. Morlan. 

3085. Gross, Feliks. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
Some social consequences of atomic discovery. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 43-50.—Problems and 
changes created by the introduction of atomic 
energy as a source of power in our technology should 
be studied by sociologists. The author discusses 
one type of change: the elimination of physical 
effect and the consequent emergence of an intellec- 
tual class as the manual laboring class decreases.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3086. Hertel, Frank J., ef al. Sexual behavior: 
how shall we define and motivate what is acceptable? 
New York: American Social Hygiene Assoc., 1950, 
32 p. 25¢—This is the proceedings of a panel 
discussion of principles believed basic to the formu- 
lation of an acceptable code of sexual behavior. 
The four discussants used respectively the approaches 
of anthropology, mental hygiene, religion, and 
philosophy.—C. R. Adams. 


3087. Hiltner, Seward. 


Seminary.) Religion and psych 


(Chicago (Iil.) Theol. 
oanalysis. J. Pas- 
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toral Care, 1950, 4(Spring-Summer), 32-42.—Both 
psychoanalysis and religion are going through 
modifications in the past 25 years; religious workers 
are becoming clinically oriented, and psychoanalysts 
are more discriminating and less naive than the 
earlier reductionist criticism of religion. Both groups 
are defensive toward their own saints and insist 
“you must experience it to know.” Both stand 
against the world in finding perspectives from which 
to view the impinging pressures of life and maintain 
one’s soul. Both are concerned with and operate 
from a fairly specific order of values. Yet there is 
need for each group to cultivate a clearer under- 
standing of their differences in order to find a 
common basis for action in freeing man from inner 
bondage to enjoy growing success in relations with 
other persons.—P. E. Johnson. 


3088. Jacquemyns, Guillaume. The polls and 
the American elections of 1948. Int. J. Opin. 
Attitude Res., 1950, 4, 268-269.—Abstract. 


3089. Landis, Paul H. (State Coll. Washington, 
Pullman.) Rural life in process. (2d ed.) New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1948. xix, 538 p. $4.00.— 
The basic theory of the first edition, (see 14: 6090), 
remains. Main emphasis is on the personality 
forming process. New studies on rural personality, 
youth, and culture have been added. There is 
recognition of the effects on rural life of the changes 
in public policy. Rural migration is considered of 
special significance; the chapters on that topic have 
been expanded. There is both specific information 
regarding all phases of rural life and an overall 
perspective of rural society.—C. Leuba. 


3090. Lentz, Theo. F. Do social scientists 
recognize science as a potential tool for peace? 
Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1950, 4, 264-266.— 
Abstract. 


3091. Lindemann, Erich. (Mass. Gen. Hosp., 
Boston.) The stresses and strains of marriage. 
J. Pastoral Care, 1950, 4(Spring-Summer), 24-31.— 
Marriage is a state of lasting and enforced proximity 
to another person. Marital problems often arise 
from this obligatory intimacy, invading privacy and 
unmasking illusions. Friendship functions have to 
be rearranged, and occupational requirements are 
changed, for the woman especially. Idealization 
needs to move to a reality-tested partnership, in 
which each has essentially voluntary responsibility 
in home management and the rearing of children. 
Human relations services such as churches can 
provide group experiences and counseling to under- 
stand and work out the stresses and strains of 
marriage.—P. E. Johnson. 


3092. Miller, Charles. (Jewish Community Coun- 
cil, Essex 6, Newark, N. J.) The significance for 
the center of community organization developments 
in metropolitan communities. Jewish soc. Serv. 
Quart., 1950, 27, 53-61.—Among the significant 
trends in Jewish communities which have an effect 
on the community center cited by Miller are: (1) 
tendency toward “more representative central 
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community agency;” (2) new concepts of planning 
and responsibility for local services and new areas of 
responsibility which have occurred; and (3) changing 
role of the synagogue. Miller describes the events 
which have occurred in Essex County, New Jersey 
and points out his conception of future trends 
based on his experience.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3093. Mowrer, Ernest R. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Il.) Social crises and social disorganiza- 
tion. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 60-66.—From 
indices of social disorganization in Chicago—indices 
such as crime rates and rates of commitment for 
psychoses—the thesis is examined that the forms of 
social disorganization which are closely related to 


the basic characteristics of crises of depression and . 


war will reflect the circumstances of depression and 
war. Indices of forms of social and personal dis- 
organization which are not related to the critical 
situation will not deviate from their trend line during 
these periods of crisis —-W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3094. Pelzel, John C. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Some social factors bearing upon Japanese 
population. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 20-25.— 
The resistance of Japanese family structure to 
change with industrialization and urbanization is 
described as well as the changes which have occurred 
in certain aspects of the family. After comparing 
the relative power of family and State, the author 
suggests that the sanctions of the State be used to 
introduce necessary social changes in Japan.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 

3095. Pfister, Oskar. War and peace as psycho- 
analytic problems. Jni. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 
30, 205—206.—Abstract. 

3096. Pouderoux, Noel. Working-class attitudes. 
Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1950, 4, 274.—Abstract. 

3097. Pronko, N. H. (U. Wichita, Kans.) 
Religion, science and the brotherhood of man. 
Relig. Educ., 1950, 45, 336-340.—Religion has failed 
because it has been looking backward. As a result, 
‘Mankind is sick and scared in wholesale fashion.” 
The integration of religion and science is proposed 
in order that science may have direction and religion 
a solid basis in reality —G. K. Morlan. 

3098. Raboch, Jan. A clinical study of 1000 
cases of male sterility. Int. J. Sexol., 1950, 4, 72-77. 
—Decreased masculine fertility was found largely 
due to constitutional disturbances frequently as- 
sociated with hormonal dysfunction. Among the 
disturbances were underdevelopment cf testes, 
inadequate spermatogenesis, cryptorchidism, orchi- 
tis, hydrocele, secretory duct blockage, gonorrhea, 
etc. The author estimates that in nearly “one-third 
of sterile marriages the sterility was on the side of 
the male partner."” French and German summaries. 


—C. R. Adams. 
3099. Stevenson, eS. Dynamic considera- 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 


tions in community fun 
1950, 34, 531-546.—Stevenson defines the task of the 
voluntary promotional agency by stating its obliga- 
tion “to assist communities to provide better 
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services for their people.” Taking this as his thesis, 
the author discusses the development of the com- 
munity as a functioning entity, elaboration on the 
role of agency and interagency relationships in this 
process. Finally a resume a factors which affect 
community organization provides a frame of refer- 
ence for those who are seeking ways and means of 
improving all varieties of community organizational 
programs.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3100. Weigert, Edith H. Psychiatry and sin. 
J. Pastoral Care, 1950, 4(Spring-Summer), 43-49.— 
“The psychiatrist is against sin, but not against the 
sinner, just as a physician fights against an illness, 
but not against the patient.’’ From the psychiatric 
viewpoint, sin is a psychogenic illness. Sin and 
psychogenic illness are both characterized by isola- 
tion, compulsiveness, and guilty feelings of shame, 
which make him defensive, anxious and rigid. The 
patient may need the help of a psychiatrist to release 
repressed negative feelings of hatred and resentment. 
After such liberation he will find the way open to 
spontaneous expression of the latent resources of the 
human soul in faith and love.—P. E. Johnson. 


3101. Whelpton, P. K. (Miami U., Oxford, O.) 
Cohort analysis of fertility. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1949, 14, 735-749.—The recent upswing in birth 
rate trend is the result of an unusual concentration 
of births occurring within a few years rather than a 
lasting reversal of trend. This conclusion is based 
upon a cohort analysis of fertility, which is described 
in considerable detail—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3102. White, James E. (State Coll. Washington, 
Pullman.) Theory and method for research in 
community leadership. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 
50-60.—In a small rural community a sample of the 
adult population and the heads of organizations in 
the community were asked to nominate persons 
according to 5 types of “informal” leaders presented 
them. This method of identifying leaders in the 
community was compared with persons identified by 
their occupancy of formal positions of leadership. 
The conclusion is reached that “the community 
specialist would be wrong fewer times in selecting 
formal leaders as informally influential by basing a 
selection on the preference of the heads of organiza- 
tions.”” Other questions concerning the relationship 
between formal and informal leadership are ex- 
amined.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 

3103. Wilson, Elmo C. Toward an increasing 
understanding of voting behavior. Jni. J. Opin. 
Altitude Res., 1950, 4, 269-271.—Abstract. 

3104. Yivisaker, Hedvig. German attitudes and 
the prospects for democracy. Int. J. Opin. Altitude 
Res., 1950, 4, 303-309.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 2865, 2879, 3394, 3396) 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


3105. Altus, W. D. (Santa Barbara Coll., Calif.) 
The relationship between vocabulary and literacy 
when intelligence is held constant. /. soc. Psychol., 
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1950, 31, 299-301.—Some evidence is presented 
derived from a study of Army adult male illiterates 
that “within rather narrow limits, vocabulary is a 
function of the degree of literacy when intelligence 
(vocabulary not included) is ruled out.”—J. C. 
Franklin. 

3106. Baker, Sidney J. e and dreams. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1950, 31, 171-178.—Examples 
from Polynesian dialects and other sources are 
presented to support the points that linguistic 
associations parallel dream symbolism. This finding 
is important to philology as well as psychoanalysis. 
— N. H. Pronko. 

3107. Black, John W. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
The effect of room characteristics upon vocal 
intensity and rate. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 
174-176.—"‘A factorial study was planned to find 
the effect of rooms of different sizes, shapes and 
reverberation times upon a speaker's rate and 
intensity in reading.’’ 184 male subjects were used, 
with groups of 23 reading 12 test phrases in each of 
8 rooms. The rooms were different in shape (drum 
or rectangular), size (150 or 1600 cu. ft.) and 
reverberation time (0.2-0.3 sec. or 0.8-1.0 sec.). 
Shape does affect neither rate nor intensity. Rate 
was slower in the larger and less reverberant rooms. 
Vocal intensity was greater in the smaller and less 
reverberant rooms. Statistical technique used: 
analysis of variance.—W. A. Rosenblith. 


3108. Carlton, Lilyn E. Substantive modifiers in 
the oral e of fourth and fifth grade children. 
J. educ. Res., 1950, 44, 30-38.—In order to obtain a 
sample of the spontaneous everyday speech of 
average children a selected group having IQ’s 
ranging from 90 to 110 was used. The children 
looked at a series of pictures through a peep show 
and told a story about the pictures which was taken 
down in shorthand. Approximately 6% of the 
words used were substantive modifiers, but only 105 
different substantive modifiers were used. Results 
are given for the modifiers classified under 7 types. 
There was no difference between the number of 
modifiers used by girls and boys. The girls used 
more descriptive modifiers which made their oral 
language superior to that of the boys in quality.— 
M. Murphy. 

3109. Cromwell, Harvey. (Mississippi State Coil. 
for Women, Columbus.) The relative effect on 
audience attitude of the first versus the second 

entative speech of a series. Speech Monogr., 
1950, 17, 105-122.—Weak and strong affirmative 
and negative speeches on state medicine and strong 
affirmative and negative speeches on compulsory 
arbitration were recorded. Speeches were rotated 
in 9 combinations of 2 speeches at a time. 1 of 9 
combinations was played for each group of subjects. 
2118 S’s were employed. Effectiveness of sequential 
order of presentation was measured by change of 
opinion on Thomas Scale. ‘Relative effect on 
audience attitude of presenting a recorded argu- 
mentative speech first or second in a sequence is not 
the same under all conditions; effect of the order of 
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presentation varies with the particular combination 
of speeches in the sequence."’ Detailed analysis of 
data is presented.—J. Matthews. 

3110. Davis, Keith, & Hopkins, James O. (U. 
Texas, Austin.) Readability of employee hand- 
books. Personnel Psychol., 1950, 3, 317-326.—The 
Flesch formulas for reading ease and human interest 
were applied to a national sample of 71 employee 
handbooks. Only six of the handbooks could be 
read with understanding by more than 54% of the 
potential readers, the average score of the hand- 
books being 47, representing difficult reading. 50 
of the handbooks rated “interesting” or ‘very 
interesting.”’ Differences were found according to 
the type of company. The larger companies 
generally had the poorer reading ease scores.—A. S. 
Thompson. 


3111. Dunn, H. K. 
Murray Hill, N. J.) 


(Bell Telephone Lab., 
The calculation of vowel 


resonances. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 82.— 
Abstract. 
3112. Emeneau, M. B. (U. California, Berkeley.) 


Language and non-linguistic patterns. Language, 
1950, 26, 199-209.—The forms and constructions of 
a language are arbitrary in their attachment to their 
meanings; they also show a certain arbitrary but 
patterned segmentation of the environment. Pat- 
terns in the structure of a language may in many 
cases parallel patterns of social behavior, as in the 
case of status and kinship systems. They may also 
parallel systems worked out in the natural sciences, 
as in chemical terminology. A detailed analysis is 
made of some of these relationships, and it is hence 
postulated that ‘‘some [linguistic ] forms are ordered 
in classes or subclasses corresponding to systems or 
sub-systems within the environment.’”—J. B. 
Carroll. 

3113. Fletcher, Harvey, & Galt, Rogers H. (Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., Murray Hill, N. J.) 
The perception of speech and its relation to tele- 
phony. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 89-151.— 
The present paper establishes relationships among 
several speech intelligibility measures and the 
articulation index. Relationships based upon sta- 
tistical considerations are compared with the results 
of observations. Functions are developed which 
permit the calculation of articulation index and 
hence of articulation for communication systems 
which include a wide variety of response versus 
frequency characteristics and of noise conditions, as 
well as several special types of distortion —W. A. 
Rosenblith. 

3114. Geach, Peter Thomas. (Cambridge U., 
Eng.) Subject and predicate. Mind, 1950, 59, 
461-482.—False analyses of ordinary language lead 
to incorrect symbolism, and finally to contradictions. 
Because traditional logic gives a muddled analysis 
of ordinary language some logicians feel that the 
immediate construction of a new, exact language is 
necessary. Some of these constructions are based on 
complete misunderstandings. Some aspects of 
mathematical logic are criticized.—W. L. Wilkins. 
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3115. Greenson, Ralph R. The mother tongue 
and the mother. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 194. 
—Abstract. 

3116. Hall, Robert A., Jr. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Leave your language alone. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Linguistica, 1950. xi, 254 p.—A popular exposition 
of the science of linguistics and its applications, 
Part I (Things We Worry About) considers the myth 
of “correct speech” and the relation of speech and 
writing. “Correctness” in speech means simply 
“social acceptability.”" Part I] (How Language is 
Built) and Part III (Language in the World Around 
Us) contain elementary discussions of such topics as 
linguistic structure, meaning, language change, and 
dialect geography. In Part IV (What We Can Do 
About Language) applications to three problems are 
described: learning one’s own language, learning a 
foreign language, and the possible utility of an 
international language. The role of language in 
organizing the individual's perceptions of the 
environment is also treated.—J. B. Carroll. 

3117. Haugen, Einar. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
The analysis of linguistic borrowing. Language, 
1950, 26, 210-231.—“An attempt is made. . . to 
establish a precise definition for the term ‘borrowing’ 
by describing it as the process that takes place when 
bilinguals reproduce a pattern from one language in 
another."’ Several kinds of linguistic borrowing are 
distinguished,and an analysis is made of the condi- 
tions under which borrowings take place—J. B. 
Carroll. 

3118. Hawley, Mones E., & Kettler, A. H. (RCA 
Victor Div., Camden, N. J.) The apparent source of 
speech in the mouth. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 
22, 82.—Abstract. 

3119. Hirsh, Ira J. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass. The relation between localization and 
intelligibility. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 196- 
200.—The threshold for intelligibility for spondee 
words in the presence of noise was investigated 
under the following conditions: Monaurally, bin- 
aurally, in an anechoic chamber, in a reverberant 
room, in the presence and in the absence of head 
movement. When two independent sound sources 
(one for speech and one for noise) are displaced with 
respect to each other changes in the signal-to-noise 
ratio result and changes in the threshold for in- 
telligibility ensue. But the actual spatial arrange- 
ment and the consequent localizations seem re- 
sponsible for further changes in the threshold. 
Threshold changes which presumably depend upon 
localization are also greater in binaural than in 
monaural listening, when the listening takes place 
in an anechoic chamber instead of a highly re- 
verberant room.—W. A. Rosenblith. 

3120. Hockett, Charles F. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Age-grading and linguistic continuity. 
Language, 1950, 26, 449-457.—Four propositions 
are discussed: (1) “the fundamental speech habits 
of an individual are in most cases firmly established 
by the age of puberty”; (2) “the most important 
environmental force shaping the emerging dialect of 
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a child is the speech of other children”; (3) “in any 
community, there is a continuity of linguistic 
tradition through successive generations of children"’; 
(4) “it is within this childhood continuity of tradition 
that phonetic change, the kind of linguistic change 
characterizable as ‘regular,’ takes place.” Evidence 
is presented for the validity of the first three, and a 
set of possible tests is outlined for the fourth pro- 
position.—J. B. Carroll. 

3121. Hotchkiss, Sanford N., & Paterson, 
Donald G. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Flesch 
readability reading list. Personnel Psychol., 1950, 
3, 327-344.—This article presents an annotated 
reading list on the Flesch formulas based on a 
search of the literature from 1943 to early 1950. 
The 96 articles and books are classified under the 
following: (1) Industrial Communications; (2) the 
Old and the New Formulas; (3) Background for the 
Formulas; (4) the Method of Plain Talk; (5) 
Critique by Experts; (6) Validity and Reliability; 
(7) Books and Science Writing; (8) Use by Govern- 
ment Agencies; (9) Uses in Advertising; (10) Use 
in Broadcasting; (11) News Reporting; (12) Use in 
Legal Writing.—A. S. Thompson. 

3122. Klapper, Joseph T. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The effects of mass media. New York: 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia U., 
1949. v.p. $2.50. (Mimeo.)—This is a summary 
of the theoretical ideas and available data relevant 
to four questions formulated by the Director of the 
Public Library Inquiry: ‘‘(1) Do the mass media 
raise or lower popular taste, and how? (2) What are 
the comparative effects of books and each of the 
other mass media, including face-to-face discourse, 
and each of multiple-media operations? (3) What 
is the function and effect of “‘escapist’’ communica- 
tion (best-sellers, soap operas, etc.)? Is this kind 
of relaxation peculiarly related to our form of 
culture; does it divert persons from attention to 
serious public affairs? Does plethora of mass 
material produce confusion and lack of interest, or 
the opposite? (4) How is persuasion with regard to 
important civic attitudes carried on with greatest 
likelihood of effectiveness?” — N. L. Gage. 

3123. Lee, Asher. Domestic and overseas broad- 
casts—how can one measure the effect they produce 
on international understanding and misunder- 
standing? Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1950, 4, 271- 
273.—Abstract. 

3124. Leigh, Robert D. The public library in the 
United States. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1950. ix, 272 p. $3.75.—This is a general 
report on the Public Library Inquiry. The first 
two chapters discuss the objectives of the public 
library and its place and functions as a medium of 
mass communication. In this respect the library 
supplements commercial media with particular 
emphasis upon making available books and other 
records and the information contained in them. 
Subsequent chapters report the Inquiry findings 
concerning a variety of library operations including 
personnel and training.—C. M. Louttit. 
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3125. Lowenthal, Leo. The audience of inter- 
national broadcasts. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 
1950, 4, 273.—Abstract. 


3126. Miller, G. A., & Licklider, J.C. R. (Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) The intelligibility of 
interrupted speech. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 
167-173.—This paper concerns the effects of inter- 
rupting speech waves—-turning them on and off 
intermittently or masking them with intermittent 
noise—upon their intelligibility. The effects were 
studied with various rates of interruption and with 
the speech left undisturbed various percentages of 
the time. Tests were conducted (1) with speech 
turned on and off in quiet, (2) with continuous speech 
masked by interrupted white noise, and (3) with 
speech and noise interrupted alternately, the speech 
wave being turned on as the noise wave was turned 
off, and vice versa.—W. A. Rosenblith. 


3127. Morris, Charles. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Com- 
ment on the paper by Jean A. Phillips. Phil. Sci., 
1950, 17, 354-355.—In answer to Phillips’ (see 25: 
3129) criticism the author questions that their 
differences hinge on the status of dispositions but 
rather on the kind of evidence to be accepted 
regarding signs and their significations—C. M. 
Louttit. 

3128. Paoletti, Henri. Leisure habits and social 
contacts from the international point of view. Int. 
J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1950, 4, 273-274.—Abstract. 


3129. Phillips, Jean. (U. Southern Calif., Los 
Angeles.) The concept “disposition to respond”’ 
in a behavioral semiotic. Phil. Sci., 1950, 17, 347- 
353.—This criticism of Morris’ concept of “dis- 
position,” (see 20: 2822), admits it has a practical 
function in Morris’ criterion of signs but questions 
whether it is necessary in a semiotic which is be- 
haviorally oriented.—C. M. Louttit. 

3130. Révész, G. (U. Amsterdam, Netherlands.) 
Origine et préhistoire du langage. (Origin and 
prehistory of language.) Trans. by L. Homburger. 
Paris: Payot, 1950. 234 p.—Translation from the 
German original (see 25: 3131). 

3131. Révész, G. (U. Amsterdam, Netherlands.) 
Ursprung und Vorgeschichte der Sprache. (Origin 
and prehistory of language.) Bern, Switzerland: A. 
Francke AG, 1946. 279 p.—Previous theories 
(classed as biological, anthropological, and philo- 
sophical) of the origin of language have failed to 
define language adequately and thus have mistakenly 
directed attention to superficial concomitants of 
language development, e.g. the development of 
sounds, rather than to the social context of its 
development. The author's theory of contact traces 
the origin of language to fundamental social ten- 
dencies. Language has three functions: imperative, 
indicative, and interrogative, of which the first 
developed _ earliest. Communicative behavior 
evolved into language through three stages: the 
primitive instinctive “cry”; the voluntary and pur- 
posive ‘‘call’’; and finally, the “word.” 168-item 
bibliography.—J. B. Carroll. 
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3132. Rostand, Francois. Grammaire et affectiv- 
ité. (Grammar and affectivity.) Rev. frang. 
Psychanal., 1950, 14, 299-310.—The mother-child 
relationship is fundamental to language learning. 
Unusual emotional situations may account for an 
accelerated learning as a concomitant of personality 
development. The addition of siblings alters the 
child’s time relationships and stimulates com- 
prehension of tenses.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


3133. Smith, Mapheus. (323 Second St., S.W., 
Washington 3, D. C.) The communicative act. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1950, 31, 271-281.—This is a review 
of and proposal of several modifications by the 
author of “segmental analysis of communicative 
behavior or the communicative act.’’ Accordingly, 
the essentials of the communicative act are ‘“‘two 
organisms, each capable of perceiving the same 
connection between referral behavior and that to 
which it refers. In addition, at least one of the 
organisms must be able to produce the referral 
behavior in such a way that the other organism may 
be stimulated by it and perceive the referend. 
When the referral behavior has been produced by one 
organism and when the referend perceived by the 
initiator is perceived by the respondent, and the 
initiator infers that the respondent has completed 
the perception of the reference, the communicative 
act is completed.”—J. C. Franklin. 


3134. Veillé, Roger. The French broadcasting 
system and its listeners. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 
1950, 4, 301-303.—Abstract. 


3135. Wilson, Richard Albert. (U. Saskaichewan, 
Saskatoon, Can.) The miraculous birth of language. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1948. 256 p.— 
This is a “philosophical exposition of language,” 
which sets forth the thesis that the birth of language 
was a major step in the evolution of the inanimate 
and animate world. Previous thought on the origin 
of language is reviewed in the light of what the 
author calls his ‘“‘new method,”’ which traces evolu- 
tionary development in terms of increasing freedom 
from space-time restrictions. The appearance of 
consciousness, mind, language, and finally writing, 
marked successive stages in this evolution. The 
exposition is based upon an idealistic philosophy, 
but the author draws on certain ideas of Watsonian 
behaviorism. George Bernard Shaw’s preface is 
largely a plea for spelling reform.—J. B. Carroll. 


(See also abstracts 2735, 3382) 
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3136. Myers, C. R. (U. Toronto, Can.) Predic- 
tion in clinical psychology. Canad. J. Psychol., 1950, 
4, 97-108.—The current situation in clinical psy- 
chology and clinical research is briefly summarized 
with particular attention to the matter of prediction. 
Although difficulties with clinical prediction are 
great, this is not regarded as reason for discourage- 
ment.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 
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3137. Ridenour, see for social 
peychiatry from as + ARS Congress on 

ental Health. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 15 1950, 20, 
545-551.—The main themes brought out at the 
Congress were (1) the idea of the plasticity of man 
and his social institutions and their concomitant 
rigidity, (2) the vitality of the small interdiscipline 
discussion group as opposed to the effectiveness of 
large meetings, (3) the necessity for spreading an 
understanding of mental hygiene among larger 
populations and how to be more effective with larger 


populations.—R. E. Perl. 
(See also abstracts 2765, 3072, 3401) 
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3138. Adams, Clifford R. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State College.) Evaluating iage prediction 
tests. Marriage Fam. Living, 1950, 12, 55-58.— 
Single individuals and engaged couples at Pennsy!l- 
vania State College have been given the Terman 
Prediction Scale of Marital Happiness, the original 
form of the Adams-Lepley Personal Audit, and the 
Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory I, since 1939 
in the hope that with follow-up after marriage some 
of the test items might prove predictive of marriage 
Marriage success has been measured by the 


success. 
Hamilton questions, the Terman and the Burgess- 
Cottrell items, plus certain questions dealing with 
sexual adjustment. The author questions the 
validity of such measurements. Many unmeasured 


factors (ability to earn a living, alcoholism, in-law 
interference, etc.) enter into the picture. The 
interview supplements the testing and can bring out 
some of these factors. The author points out that the 
validity of prediction will be increased if prediction 
is made in terms of contingency.— L. H. McCabe. 

3139. Blamires, E. P. Marriage counselling. /nt. 
J. Sexol., 1950, 4, 91-94.—Premarital counselling 
is a responsibility of many professions including the 
clergy, but few individuals are able to do it without 
special training. Problems after marriage are often 
very subtle and complex requiring the highest skill. 
The author outlines the process of selecting and 
training marriage counsellors as developed by the 
British Marriage Guidance Council. Voluntary and 
part-time counselling may be more constructive than 
exacting full-time service.—C. R. Adams. 

3140. Burgess, Ernest W. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
value and limitations of marriage prediction tests. 
Marriage Fam. Leaving, 1950, 12, 54—-55.—Advantages 
and disadvantages of marriage prediction tests are 
listed. The author feels that interview data should 
be more predictive than schedule data, but studies 
have shown otherwise. The factor that has not been 
adequately identified, either in statistical or in 
clinical prediction, is the characteristic of adapt- 


ability, or a capacity for problem solving.—L. H. 
McCabe. 
3141. Fenlason, Anne F. Anthropology and the 


concepts of culture. Soc. Wk J., 1950, 31, 178-182. 
—The importance of the concept of culture in 
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enabling the interviewer to be able to accept and 
understand individual differences in heredity, back- 
ground, experience and attitudes of the interviewee is 
discussed by the author.—L. Long. 

3142. Foster, Robert G. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) Marriage counseling in a psychiatric 
setting. Marriage Fam. Living, 1950, 12, 41-43.— 
The author emphasizes that the role of the psychia- 
trist and psychiatric social worker is primarily that 
of dealing with problems of pathology, with the 
diagnosis and treatment of mental illness. When 
they become marriage counselors they are function- 
ing as such and not as specialists in psychotherapy, 
case work of clinical psychology. Marriage counsel- 
ing is primarily and essentially an educational job. 
When this distinction between the function of the 
psychiatrist and that of the counselor is kept in 
mind there will be better understanding and co- 
operation between the two.—L. H. McCabe. 


3143. Hollis, Florence. Evaluating marriage 
counseling. Marriage Fam. Living, 1950, 12, 3/- 
38.—To this complicated problem the author 
suggests that “we are more likely to grope toward 
truer understanding through a broad series of in- 
creasingly refined approximations, and by the 
continuous production and exploration of reasonable 
insights, than only by seeking absolute certainty in 
those few narrow minutiae about which such cer- 
tainty can be attained. We must set for ourselves 
certain basic research goals: that study be system- 
atic, that the method be clear, that progress be made 
in conceptualizing the problem, that evidence be 
given, and that conclusions be limited to what the 
material actually yields.”"—L. H. McCabe. 

3144. Kavinoky, Nadina R. The gynecologist 
as marriage counselor. Marriage Fam. Living, 
1950, 12, 44-45; 50.—‘“In the various stages of 
premarriage and marriage experience there is a 
place for the contribution of the gynecologist as a 
marriage counselor. The gynecologist can evaluate 
the physical condition of the woman in terms of 
ability and capacity to develop normal personality 
and interrelationships, awareness of sexual needs and 
normal, happy means to satisfy them. Healthy, 
mature, normally developed reproductive organs are 
necessary to develop a psychosexual pattern which 
will motivate healthy family relationships of 
husband and wife, parents and children. Both 
factors are necessary for a democratic family.’’— 
L. H. McCabe. 

3145. Kavinoky, Nadina. Marriage counselling. 
Int. J. Sexol., 1950, 4, 94-95. —lImportant as medical 
techniques are in safeguarding marriage and family 
life, no constructive program of preparation for 
marriage can result without ‘assembling every 
known folklore as well as scientific information, and 
objectively evaluating them.” The physician- 
author presents a questionnaire to throw light on 
economic, social, and cultural factors influencing 
marital happiness. —C. R. Adams. 

3146. Marion, Beatrice V. (Pre-Marriage and 
Marriage Coun. Service, Richmond, Va.) Marriage 
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counseling as a ative community ject. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1950, 12, 48-50.—This is a 
report on organization and two years of operation 
of a community project in marriage counseling in 
Richmond. A _ separate unit, the Service was 
conceived as an extended service of five existing 
agencies who assumed responsibility for its financial 
support and for general supervision of its policies 
and personnel. The program includes educational 
work with groups ae individual counseling. The 
counselor has addressed nearly 250 groups. More 
than 250 persons have been seen in private inter- 
views. One third of the clients came as a result of 
newspaper publicity, one third came through 
ministers and friends or relatives, and one third 
from social agencies, doctors, teachers, etc.—L. H. 
McCabe. 

3147. Mudd, Emily H., Preston, Malcolm G., 
Froscher, Hazel Bazett, & Peltz, William L. Survey 
of a research project in iage counseling. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1950, 12, 59-62.—The 
purposes of the Marriage Council of Philadelphia 
are to learn about the relationships between marital 
experience and personal adjustment and to find 
grounds for evaluating the success of counseling 
methods with a view to improving them. This 
summary of the preliminary steps of the survey 
covers: the ‘‘population” of the study, collection of 
data, development of methods for coding contents 
of case records, results of pilot studies, counseling 
as seen from case records, effects on counseling of 
obtaining research material, and personality esti- 
mates as affected by marital adjustment.—L. H. 
McCabe. 

3148. Secord, Paul F. (Emory U., Ga.) Studies 
of the relationship of handwriting to personality. 
J. Personality, 1949, 17, 430-448.—In a matching 
technique no success was obtained in matching 
handwriting with TAT stories or with personality 
variables defined by a graphologist. 18 references.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

3149. Stone, Abraham. Marriage counseling 
today and tomorrow. Marriage Fam. Living, 1950, 
12, 39-40.—Marriage counseling, while still in its 
formative stage, has made great strides with the 
psychological, social, medical, and educational 
advances in such fields as human behavior, sex 
education, human fertility, planned parenthood, 
premarital education and guidance, etc. In the 
future, marriage counselors will be grounded in 
anatomy and physiology, the psychology and soci- 
ology of marriage and human relations, as well as in 
the skills and tools of counseling. The chief task 
will be to further marital stability by preventive 
measures.— L. H. McCabe. 

3150. Strang, Ruth. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U., 
New York.) 7 ways to improve the rating process. 
Occupations, 1950, 29, 107-110.—Ratings can be im- 
proved by (1) understanding the nature of rating, (2) 
improving the rating scales now in use, (3) supple- 
menting the rating with a descriptive summary, (4) 
creating conditions favorable to rating, (5) giving 
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instruction in rating, (6) recognizing the limitations 
of rating, and (7) encouraging students to participate 
in rating themselves.—G. S. Speer. 


3151. Terman, Lewis M. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Predicting marriage failure from test scores. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1950, 12, 51-54.—This is a 
report on the efficiency of 3 sets of data gathered in 
1940 from 643 of Terman’s gifted subjects who had 
married and from their spouses, i.e., scores on 
questionnaire tests of marital happiness and sexual 
adjustment and a test of marital aptitude, as 
indicated by divorce or separation within 8 years. 
The most important findings are: for all 3 sets of 
scores and for both sexes the differences between the 
means of the “broken” and “unbroken” marriages 
are highly reliable; all the scores are more predictive 
for wives than for husbands; the predictive rank 
order of the 3 sets of scores for husbands is happiness, 
sex, aptitude; for wives, and also for husband-wife 
average, the order is happiness, aptitude, sex; 
combination scores are consistently more predictive 
for wives than either the happiness or the aptitude 
scores alone; the husband-wife average is about 
equally predictive for happiness and aptitude.— 
L. H. McCabe. 


3152. Williamson, E. G. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) A concept of counseling. Occupations, 
1950, 29, 182—189.—Counseling is a method of freeing 
individuals from their limitations and facilitating 
their development. The process of freeing proceeds 
through personalized effective relationship, and 
assistance to each individual to learn and to re-learn 
methods of realistic appraisal of himself as a growing 
individual.—G. S. Speer. 


3153. Wood, Leland Foster. The training of 
ministers for marriage and family counseling. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1950, 12, 46-47; 50.—The 
author states that “the question is not whether 
ministers shall counsel, but how well.”” “Out of an 
effective synthesis of his experience as a socialized 
human being, his school training, his reading and his 
contacts with people, the minister gradually gains 
ground in his preparation for dealing with persons in 
difficulty.” As for training in counseling, from the 
catalogs of 27 seminaries he found that help in 
counseling was offered in all but one—L. H. 
McCabe. 


(See also abstract 2754) 
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3154. Ammons, Robert B. (U. Lowisville, Ky.), 
&M Neil. The Full-Range Picture Vocab- 
ulary Test : VI. Results for a rural population. 
J. educ. Res., 1950, 44, 14-21.—The preliminary 
form of the test was given to 71 rural white children 
along with the vocabulary test of the 1937 Stanford- 
Binet. For this group mean scores showed steady 
age progression, but no significant sex differences. 
The test proved to have satisfactory reliability and 
validity, and can be recommended for testing the 
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verbal ability of rural children of school age. 17- 
item bibliography.—M. Murphy. 

3155. Ancelin, A.-E., Duchéne, H., & Schiitzen- 
berger, M. P. Recherches critiques sur la théorie 
et le test de L. Szondi. (Critical researches on the 
theory and test of L. Szondi.) Znfance, 1950, 3, 
65-73.—Experimental researches on 500 subjects 
show: (1) that the test does not measure what 
Szondi claims a priori that it does, namely genes and 
engrams; (2) that study of the photographs shows 
that factors responsible for the choices, sympathetic 
or antipathetic, are factors of every day psychology; 
(3) that choices made by subjects and then 24 hours 
later fail to agree in more than 50% of the choices. 
The authors attribute the results obtained by Szondi 
and certain of his pupils to their technique of free 
analysis making the method a veritable projective 
test.— F. C. Sumner. 

3156. Baldwin, Alfred L. Variation in Stanford- 
Binet I.Q. resulting from an artifact of the test. 
J. Personality, 1948, 17, 186-198.—Children at the 
Institute are appraised routinely by use of the S-B 
Form L, at ages 34, 44, 54, 7, 9, 11, and 15. The 
present study reports results obtained at ages 44, 
54, 7, and 9, with the purpose of accounting for the 
variability in the average IQ of children at these four 
ages. In using the cross sectional method in stand- 
ardizing items, the constructors do not have full 
opportunity to validate location of the items in a 
test. In the present longitudinal approach, the 
results indicate that test items at the younger and 
older age levels are improperly located when com- 
pared with items for middle-age groups.—M. O. 
Wilson. 

3157. Beck, Samuel J. (Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chicago, Ill.), Rabin, Albert L., Thiesen, Warren G., 
Molish, Herman, & Thetford, William N. The 
normal personality as projected in the Rorschach 
Test. J. Psychol., 1950, 30, 241-298.—This is the 
first of a series of researches on schizophrenia 
attempting to detect in adults configurations which 
correspond to clinically observed reaction patterns, 
and in children to identify malignant psychological 
processes which might predict psychosis. This 
first study used 154 normals: 71 males and 86 
females, ages 17 to 69. It was possible to pattern 
out both constellations of deviations and the 
degrees of these deviations, corresponding to 
personality structures that deviate from the norm 
enough to be another clinical picture,—schizophrenia 
or neurosis. The authors emphasize that ultimately 
findings within individuals are the important thing, 
not group statistics —R. W. Husband. 

3158. Cressac, Mary. Test du conte a terminer 
dans une classe de sixiéme nouvelle. (Test of a 
“story to be ended” given in the 7th grade.) Psyché, 
1950, 5, 732—742.—One of the Grimm brothers’ stories 
is partially told to a group of 7 girls. They are 
asked to write an end for the story. Each individual 
essay is analyzed in terms of each girl's family 
background and environment as well as behavior.— 
G. Besnard. 
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3159. Faverge, J.-M., & Baud, F. Etudes 
d’appréciations fondées sur l’observation du com- 
portement. (A study of estimates based on observa- 
tion of behavior.) Travail hum., 1950, 13, 36-45.— 
An experiment was conducted to study the accuracy 
of judgments of behavior during tests. Six subjects 
were examined, each by two psychotechnicians 
working separately, who gave judgments of plus or 
minus for ten given variables: sociability, working 
rhythm, manual dexterity, speed of adaptation, 
adaptation to monotony, precision, coordinated tasks, 
intellectual activity, initiative, and persistence. 
Only four showed sizeable agreement among judges, 
and actually these were so high among themselves 
that it appeared that one variable alone was being 
rated. English summary.—R. W. Husband. 


3160. Foulds, Graham. (Crichton Royal, Dum- 
fries, Scot.) The importance of an agreed subjective 
criterion in the interpretation of certain question- 
naires and projection tests. J. Personality, 1948, 
17, 221-231.—The purpose was to determine to 
what extent responses to certain personality tests 
tended to reveal the subject’s level of personality. 
Frustration Playlets tended to reveal a personality 
acceptable to the psychologist; the Dramatic 
Production and the Woodworth-Cady tests called 
forth responses which were adequate at the ‘“‘public 
reputation level”; and the Sweet Personal Attitude 
Scale revealed the covert personality. Although 
there were exceptions, the results indicate that it 
is invalid to assume all subjects will respond at the 
same personality level to wholesale administration 
of such tests as used here.—M. O. Wilson. 


3161. Friedenberg, Edgar Z., & MHavighurst, 
Robert J. (U. Chicago, Jil.) An attempt to measure 
strength of conscience. J. Personality, 1948, 17, 
232-243.—The C-questionnaire consists of a list of 
115 acts. In one framework, A-Protocol, the subject 
is asked to indicate how bad it would be, and in the 
other, B-Protocol, how he would feel if he committed 
each one of these acts. The instrument did not 
succeed as a measure of the strength of conscience, 
but the results show that it has some potentiality 
as a projective device—M. O. Wilson. 


3162. Fruchter, Benjamin. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Error scores as a measure of carefulness. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1950, 41, 279-291.—Four paper and pencil 
tests, Directional Plotting, Complex Scale Reading, 
Plotting, and Plotting Accuracy, were constructed 
as possible measures of carefulness. These were 
given to a group of 345 aviation students, who 
had previously taken 11 other tests, including both 
performance tests and those of the pencil and paper 
type. Both the scores for wrong answers and scores 
for right answers were recorded, and these were 
analysed separately with data from the 11 reference 
tests. The sixth factor on the wrongs battery of the 
4 new tests was identified as the carefulness factor. 
It is noted that use of the familiar R-W score would 
not have brought this factor to light.—Z. B. 


Mallory. 
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3163. Garrison, Mortimer, Jr. (N. Y. Psychiatric 
Institute, Columbia U., New York.) Relationships 
between Rorschach scores and clinical changes 
mental patients. J. Personality, 1948, 17, 146-152.— 
Eight Rorschach scores (W, D, F, M, C, IRT, mean 
IRT/C, and R) were intercorrelated with 73 scores 
from 38 other psychological tests for 32 topectomy 
patients. The results, based on concomitant 
variations, show some validity for the method and 
further research is encouraged.— M. O. Wilson. 
3164. Guthrie, George M. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State College.) Six M. M. P. I. diagnostic 
profile patterns. J. Psychol., 1950, 30, 317-323.— 
89 patients from a mental hospital and a veterans’ 
hospital in Ontario, falling into six diagnostic groups, 
were studied on the MMPI. “Blind sorting of the 
profiles by seven judges into the six diagnostic 
categories gave results which indicate that a high 
degree of accuracy of identification can be achieved 
by those who are thoroughly familiar with profile 
patterns.”” The author especially stresses use of the 
profile pattern as a whole rather than diagnosing 
by single positions or elevations.—R. W. Husband. 


3165. Hamlin, Roy M. (Vet. Adm., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.), & Kogan, William S. Objectification in 
Rorschach interpretation. J. Personality, 1948, 17, 
177-181.—The objective elements in the Rorschach 
are numerous but as now used its interpretation is 
never strictly objective. The interpretation could 
be made much more objective; in fact, objectivity 
and intuition are not mutually exclusive. Rorschach 
workers, however, have resisted a certain kind of 
objectification, overemphasis on group norms. A 
method which increases objectivity, takes advantage 
of group sampling methods, makes interpretation of 
number symbols, but which provides for study of the 
individual is described. The study is under way and 
the normative data are being compiled in a Ror- 
schach casebook.—M. O. Wilson. 

3166. Havin, Henry. Er testene eller psykologen 
det mest vesentlige? (Are the tests or the psychol- 
ogist of most importance?) Nord. Psykol., 1950, 2, 
48-50.—The dominance of the mathematically 
super-elaborated test-technique is a dangerous 
phenomenon. It reflects the belief that psychology 
belongs to the natural sciences—instead of the 
cultural realm of research. Psychology offers no 
exact and clearly definable concepts. The inter- 
preting and commentating psychologist is of central 
importance. Summary in English—M. L. Reymert. 

3167. Krout, Johanna. (Chicago (Ill.) Psycho- 
logical Institute.) Symbol Elaboration Test (S.E.T.): 
the reliability and validity of a new projective 
technique. Psychol. Monogr. 1950, 64(4), Whole 
No. 310, vi, 67 p.—Making use of 169 subjects of 
whom 157 were white Americans and 12 American 
Indians, almost evenly divided as to sex and ranging 
in age from 6 to 69, Krout has developed a Symbol 
Elaboration Test with which she tested a hypothesis 
that ‘“‘certain abstract visual forms may be regarded 
as universal symbols.” The results obtained re- 
vealed “high predictability as cues to emotional 
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dynamics.” The author concluded that “these 
stimulus-patterns could be reliably interpreted on 
the assumption that they contain inherently those 
subtle symbolic meanings which we attribute to 
them in our basic, pre-experimental rationale.” 
While the author is inclined to offer this as an addi- 
tional projective technique, she points out a number 
of limitations in its present form. 23 references.— 


M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3168. Landau, Augustine. Estudo de certos dados 
da personalidade de imigrantes através do psico- 
diagnéstico miocinético; estudo da leva II—258 
imigrantes. (A study of certain personality data of 
immigrants obtained by way of the myokinetic 
psychodiagnostic; a study of quota II—258 immi- 
grants.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1949, 1(1), 125- 
131.—A group of 258 male immigrants to Brazil 
from Europe were administered the P. M. K. to 
ascertain from the lineograms and zig-zags the 
aggressivity, emotivity and intelligence-level of the 
individual immigrant. The statistical data are 
furnished. The ultimate object of the study is to 
ascertain whether the P. M. K. will give a prognosis 
on the future adaptation to the environment of the 
individual.— F. C. Sumner. 

3169. Lazarus, Richard S. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) An experimental analysis of the 
influence of color on the protocol of the Rorschach 
Test. J. Personality, 1948, 17, 182-185.—The 
subjects were 100 highschool seniors divided into 
two groups. The standard group Rorschach and the 
non-color version were presented to the two groups 
in a b b a order. From the results it may be con- 
cluded that (1) the assumption that color widely 
influences performance in determinants other than 
color is not acceptable; (2) the concept of color 
“shock” is not supported, and (3) there is no valid 
basis for comparing performance on the two sets of 
slides, due to marked differences in difficulty among 
themselves.— M. O. Wilson. 

3170. Lefetz, M. Etude d’une fiche dite “d’in- 
telligence technique.” (Study of a so-called intel- 
ligence test.) Travail hum., 1950, 13, 214-235.— 
Items were selected from various existing scales, 
some used directly and some with modification, to 
predict technical intelligence in children up to 14 
years. 104 items of five different types were used: 
pulleys, transmission of power, mechanical common 
sense, cubes, and visual imagination (mentally 
imagining a figure from a new angle). Study was 
made of chance factors in the responses, item 
difficulty, and intercorrelations. Odd-even reli- 
ability is high, but test-retest is low. Intercorrela- 
tions among the several types of items are too low 
to enable the test to be considered globally. 20 
references.— R. W. Husband. 

3171. Lehner, G. F. J. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.), & Silver, H. Age relationships on the 
Draw-a-Person Test. J. Personality, 1948, 17, 
199-209.—The purpose was to determine the relation 
between ages of subjects and ages assigned to 
drawings produced on the DAP test. The subjects 
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were 229 males (ages 17-45) and 192 females (ages 
18-54). In the earlier years in both sexes, the 
assigned ages for the drawings tended to increase 
with chronological ages, but from 25 years on they 
assigned progressively lower ages. Ages assigned 
to drawings representing the opposite sex were more 
variable than those assigned for the same sex. 
Both sexes tended to assign older ages to drawings 
representing males than females. Significance of 
these results is discussed briefly —M. O. Wilson. 

3172. Lindzey, Gardner. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) An experimental test of the validity 
of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study. J. 
Personality, 1950, 18, 315—320.—The results were as 
follows: (1) The extrapunitive score increased 
significantly following frustration. (2) Extrapuni- 
tiveness and intropunitiveness did not correlate 
with the same dimensions as measured by TAT. 
(3) Subjects scoring high or low in prejudice did not 
differ significantly on any P—F dimension. (4) The 
prevailing method of scoring for extrapunitiveness 
proved to be superior to a method involving an item 
by item rating in terms of this dimension.—M. O. 
Wilson. 

3173. Lowenfeld, Margaret. (89, Harley St., 
London W.1, Eng.) The nature and use of the 
Lowenfeld World Technique in work with children 
and adults. J. Psychol., 1950, 30, 325-331.—The 
author describes her procedure for studying tem- 
perament and personality of young children, which 
she claims has been misunderstood in the United 
States. Trays are provided in which the children 
build up a “world.” Basically they are provided 
with water and sand, so they can build on a dry or 
wet terrain; then a wide variety of objects of these 
classes: people, houses, trees and fences, animais, 
conveyances, and miscellaneous objects. A single 
“world” is not important of itself, but record is kept 
of successive structures, with the maker’s own 
description of them and reaction toward them.— 
R. W. Husband. 

3174. Mira, E., Mira, A., & de Oliveira, A. 
Aplicac&o do psicodiagnéstico miocinético ao estudo 
da agressividade. (Application of the P. M. K. to 
the study of aggressivity.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 
1949, 1(1), 69-116.—It is sought to ascertain whether 
the P. M. K. of Prof. Mira y Lopez can discriminate 
between groups as to sociability and aggressivity. 
The P. M. K. was first administered to a group of 32 
normal Brazilian adults, to a group of Kaingang 
Indians (25 men and 7 women living in primitive 
conditions); and finally to a group of 40 convicted 
murderers of sadistic turn. The homicide group had 
a higher index of aggressivity than the Indians and 
the latter had a higher index of aggressivity than 
the normals. It is concluded that P. M. K. offers 
an easy means for differentiating between potential 
and actual aggressivity of examinees.—F. C. 


Sumner. 

3175. Miranda de Menezes, Cinira. —_ 
caracterolégica de imigrantes através psico- 
diagnéstico miocinético; estudo da leva I—528 
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imigrantes. (Characterological evaluation of immi- 
grants by means of the myokinetic psychodiagnostic; 
a study of quota I—528 imigrantes.) Arch. brasil. 
Psicotécnica, 1949, 1(1), 117-124.—The P. M. K. 
was administered to a first group of immigrants to 
Brazil (Polish, Ukrainian, Lithuanian, Russian, 
mainly). These immigrants had previously been 
qualitatively classed into 4 groups: elite 2%; normal 
83%; excessively aggressive 8%; pathological 7%. 
The quantitative results of the P. M. K. revealed 
differences in confirmation of the qualitative 
classifications.— F. C. Sumner. 

3176. Obrink, Johan. Anspraksnivaé. (Level of 
aspiration.) Nord. Psykol., 1950, 2, 112-120.—In 
this analysis the author examines the. possibility 
of making the concept of the level of aspiration more 
clear by improving the experimental method. This 
seems to be possible only to a certain degree. If, 
however, the results of the experiments are inter- 
preted with care the investigation of level of aspira- 
tion may give us good insights into motivation, 
personality and learning. 24 references.—M. L. 
Reymert. 

3177. Pickford, R. W. (Glasgow U., Scotland.) 
Personality and the interpretation of pictures: a new 
projection technique. J. Personality, 1948, 17, 210—- 
220.—15 pictures were projected in such a manner 
as to obscure them by a veiling glass that could be 
modified progressively. The subjects were 10 
psychiatric patients. Six modes of response were 
distinguished in the results, namely, analytic and 
synthetic perception, cognitive and emotional imagi- 
nation, and fragmentary and integrated fantasy. 
The modes showed a close relationship with the 
predominant conscious modes of attack upon reality 
problems by the subjects. Fantasy and reality 
were reconciled and the mode of response was 
determined by the balance between fantasy and the 
reality attitude. 16 references.—M. O. Wilson. 


3178. Pulver, Max. Intelligenz im Schriftaus- 
druck. (Intelligence and its graphic expression.) 
Ziirich: Orell Fiissli, 1949. 218 pages.—This book 
deals with the problem of intelligence in grapho- 
logical analysis. The approach is largely directed 
at intuitive understanding. The handwritings of 
several great historical personalities (Pascal, Kant, 
Goethe, George Washington) are used as examples. 
Pulver proposes the following levels of intelligence: 
concrete, abstract, and geistigkonkret (dealing with 
essences and phenomena of meaning). The second 
part of the book is devoted to the author’s new 
Strichanalyse (stroke analysis), and much is made 
of an “idiorhythmic formula,” which consists of 
clues concerning the most essential characteristics of 
handwriting from isolated movement groups.— 
H. H. Strupp. 

3179. Quintela, Gléria. O Rorschach como 
catarse terfpico. (The Rorschach as a therapeutic 
catharsis.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1949, 1(1), 
17-68.—The author employing by preference the 
Klopfer-Kelley technique illustrates with 5 cases 
her use of the Rorschach test as a therapeutic 
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catharsis as well as a diagnostic method at the 
Instituto de Selecio e Orientagio Professional of the 
Gettlio Vargas Foundation. French and English 
summaries.— F. C. Sumner. 


3180. Rabin, Albert I. (Michigan State Coll., 
E. Lansing.), & Beck, Samuel J. Genetic aspects 
of some Rorschach factors. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1950, 20, 595-599.—Little definite data are available 
on the effect of age on Rorschach variables in normal 
children. Using 131 normal public school children 
ranging in age from 6 to 14 years, the authors found 
the following changes in Rorschach responses. 
Factors showing a constant rise with age are (1) 
precision of perception, (2) ability to think along 
popular lines, (3) associational richness. There is a 
generalized drop in affectivity of the primitive sort 
and, at adolescence, a marked decline in the extra- 
tensive experience balance and an increase in 
rigidity —R. E, Perl. 

3181. Reiman, M. Gertrude. (Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Louisville, Ky.) The Mosaic Test: its 
applicability and validity. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1950, 20, 600-615.—The Mosaic Test was ad- 
ministered to five groups of people: 135 child 
guidance clinic clients, 60 normal males, 35 first 
grade pupils, 35 Eskimos, 30 mentally retarded girls. 
The results were studied in regard to 33 character- 
istics reported to have diagnostic meaning. The 
Test met the criterion of statistical significance in 
respect to a number of features.—R. E. Perl. 


3182. Rosenzweig, Saul. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) _Apperceptive norms for the Thematic 
Apperception Test I. The problem of norms in 
projective methods. J. Personality, 1949, 17, 475— 
482.—Lack of norms for the TAT, which has been 
in use a decade, is due in part to the unique emphasis 
on individual dynamics found in projective tests. 
This emphasis is inimical to standardization pro- 
cedures characteristic of older tests of ability. 
Suggestions for developing the needed norms are 
offered.— M. O. Wilson. 


3183. Rosenzweig, Saul. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Revised norms for the adult form of 
the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study. J. 
Personality, 1950, 18, 344-346.—The norms reported 
are based on P-F scores of 460 normal adults—236 
males, 224 females—drawn from various sources and 
ranging in age from 20 through 29. In one table 
are shown the norms (M’s, SD’s) for the Group 
Conformity Rating and in the two other tables are 
shown those for the scoring factors by frequencies 
and by percentages.— M. O. Wilson. 


3184. Rosenzweig, Saul. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Some problems relating to research on 
the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study. J. 
Personality, 1950, 18, 303-305.—This introduces 
research papers on the P-F study by S. Rosenzweig 
and E. L. Mirmow, G. Lindzey, J. L. McCary, 
I. Simos, and G. R. Schmeidler which were presented 
in a discussion group at the 1949 meeting of APA. 
Points emerging from the discussion are briefly 
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discussed. (See entries No. 3066, 3172, 3183, 3186, 
3188, 3192.)}—M. O. Wilson. 


3185. Rosenzweig, Saul (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.), & Fleming, Edith E. Apperceptive 
norms for the Thematic Apperception Test IJ. An 
empirical investigation. J. Personality, 1949, 17, 
483-503.—The purpose was to establish norms for 
16 selected pictures of the 1943 TAT series. The 
subjects were 50 normal men and 50 normal women 
of a higher than average level of education. The 
data are in the form of tabulations of popular or 
common responses under the headings, Figures, 
Objects, and Problems and Outcomes, for each card. 
Other norms presented include reaction times, total 
times, and wordages for each card. Sex differences 
in general are substantiated. The norms presented 
are only tentative but point the way.—M. O. Wilson. 


3186. Rosenzweig, Saul (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.), & Mirmow, Esther Lee. The valida- 
tion of trends in the children’s form of the Rosenz- 
weig Picture-Frustration Study. J. Personality, 
1950, 18, 306-314.—The subjects were 272 children 
aged 4 to 13 years. The results support the hy- 
pothesis that trends in the P-F records of children 
are an index of instability and conflict in the ex- 
pression of aggression, and, hence, of low frustration 
tolerance.—M. O. Wilson. 


3187. Rust, Ralph M. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The Levy Movement Cards: EPA round 
table. J. Personality, 1948, 17, 153-156.—The 
David M. Levy cards constitute a projective 
technique designed to give a more complete analysis 
of M as measured by Rorschach. Results of research 
completed are reported and possible lines of further 
research are suggested.— M. O. Wilson. 


3188. Schmeidler, Gertrude R. (City College, 
New York.) Some relations between Picture- 
Frustration ratings and ESP scores. J. Personality, 
1950, 18, 331-343.—The results from 446 subjects 
showed a significant positive relationship between 
ESP success and impunitiveness, and a significant 
negative relationship between ESP success and 
extrapunitiveness. P-F ratings are of value in 
predicting behavior only when considered in terms 
of the general attitude of the subject. His degree of 
frustration and the nature of his aggression should 
be related to the ESP task.—M. O. Wilson. 


3189. Schneider, Leonard I. (Washington State 
Coll., Pullman.) Rorschach validation: some meth- 
odological aspects. Psychol. Bull., 1950, 47, 493- 
508.—The approach of Rorschach validation work is 
dependent upon certain theoretical and methodo- 
logical biases. The position taken here is that 
validating procedures can be most fruitfully treated 
as problems in relating Rorschach variables to 
independent measures of component personality 
processes. This point of view does not do violence 
to the experienced interpreter’s demands that each 
Rorschach factor be interpreted in terms of the 
other factors for any given record. ‘‘What is 
required is a specific statement of any particular 
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constellation that is believed to be related to some 
measurable aspect of behavior, and then an ap- 
propriate test of this statement.” 39-item bibli- 
ography.— M. R. Marks. 


3190. Siipola, Elsa M. (Smith Coll., Northamp- 
ton, Mass.) The influence of color on reactions to 
ink blots. J. Personality, 1950, 18, 358-382.—The 
purpose was to test the validity of the hypothesis 
underlying Rorschach'’s theory that color in ink 
blots affects responses. The results show that 
addition of stimulus-hue to the blots (1) increased 
the reaction time required to find the first conceptual 
response, (2) increased the likelihood that emotional 
attitudes would be aroused, and (3) produced a 
weak, selective influence among F-dominated con- 
cepts, and a strong, disruptive influence with 
symptoms suggestive of conceptual conflict and 
behavioral disorganization. The standard theory 
assumes that colored blots are affect-laden because 
of an intrinsic affinity between color and affect. 
The alternative theory proposed is that the color 
complicates the conceptual problem for S, since it 
*-F incongruity.—M. O. Wilson. 

3191. Silver, A. A. Diagnostic value of three 
drawing tests for children. J. Pediat., 1950, 37, 
129-143.—-The usefulness of the Gesell drawing 
scale, the Bender visual-motor Gestalt test, and the 
Goodenough Draw-a-Man test in the measurement 
of intelligence and personality is discussed.—M. C. 
Templin. 

3192. Simos, Irving. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
The Picture-Frustration Study in the psychiatric 
situation—preliminary findings. J. Personality, 
1950, 18, 327-330.—The subjects were 33 female and 
17 male psychiatric patients whose ages ranged from 
16 to 73 years. After the P-F test had been ad- 
S was presented with a “stress 


creates ( 


ministered, the 
situation’ consisting of six disguised problems. 
Resident psychiatrists rated the patients with 


respect to the six P-F categories. By use of analysis 
of variance, each set of criterion ratings was com- 
pared with the P-F ratings and in each instance the 
relationship was significant. Chi square tests 
yielded slightly significant differences, particularly 
in the case of the P-F predominant factor. Sug- 
gestions for a more fruitful problem design are 
offered.— M. O. Wilson. 

3193. Super, Donald E. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) A dilemma for test users. Occupa- 
tions, 1950, 29, 174-176.—Test users need, but do 
not have, well-conceived, adequately standardized 
coordinated batteries of tests.—G. S. Speer. 

3194. von Fieandt, Kai. Kan psykometriken 
ersitta “holistisk” personlighetsdiagnos? (Can 
psychometrics replace holistic personality diagnosis?) 
Nord. Psykol., 1950, 2, 41-47.—For statistical 
purposes a pure “statistical language” should be 
used, concepts such as “‘measurement” or “‘factors”’ 
must not be accepted in the individualistic-descrip- 
tive psychology. It is dangerous to promise ‘‘quanti- 
tative exactity”’ in the psychology of today. The 
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best possible reliability of results may, until then, be 
achieved with “projective methods” of personality- 
diagnosis. Summary in English.—M. L. Reymert. 


3195. Wyatt, Frederick. (Cushing V.A. Hosp., 
Framingham, Mass.) Measurement and the Them- 
atic Apperception Test. J. Personality, 1948, 17, 
169—-176.—Phantasy, which is involved in the TAT 
and which is the most genuinely human of all 
psychological manifestations, is the most elusive in 
systematic treatment. Thorough treatment involves 
measurement of immediate experience. But meas- 
urement implies (1) validity of interpretation 
(specificity and relevance of the test), (2) corrobor- 
ation (substantiation of data by different examiners), 
and (3) norms (persistent quantitative relationships). 
The more removed from immediate experience the 
more a variable will meet the conditions of quantifica- 
tion, but the less it will retain its quality.. Measure- 
ment in the TAT is to some extent possible though 
its difficulty is readily seen. Possibly a systematic 
analysis of responses with a view to determining 
the characteristics of phantasy production rather 
than its quantity might be fruitful—M. O. Wilson. 


3196. Zulliger, Hans. Psycho-analysis and Ink- 
blot Test (Formdeut-Test). Jnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1949, 30, 208.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 2741, 2743, 2744, 2801, 2911, 
2918, 3448) 
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3197. Balint, Michael. Changes in therapeutical 
aims and techniques in psycho-analysis. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 205.—Abstract. 


3198. Balint, Michael. On the termination of 
analysis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1950, 31, 196-199.— 
Although theoretical criteria exist for determining 
the point of termination of analysis, these are 
perfectionistic, with no specification of admissable 
deviations therefrom. Appeal is made to the 
accumulation and study of cases that are “truly 
terminated.”— N. H. Pronko. 


3199. Bierer, Joshua. Thérapies_ collectives. 
(Group therapies.) Psyché, 1950, 5, 633-639.— 
Orthodox Freudian therapy is criticized on the 
ground of the length of time involved in the ther- 
apeutic process. The author has used group 
therapy very successfully even with catatonic 
schizophrenics.—G. Besnard. 


3200. Blitzsten, N. Lionel; Eissler, Ruth S., & 
Eissler, Kurt a Em a ony of hidden ego ten- 
dencies during Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1949, 30, 1038198 om 


3201. Bridger, H. Criteria for the termination of 
analysis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1950, 31, 202—203.— 
Criteria for termination of analysis can emerge 
from “progress reports’ compiled from separation 
experiences and short-term experiments in termina- 
tion, which occur throughout analysis—N. H. 
Pronko. 
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The fundamental rule of 


3202. Burke, Mark. 
1949, 30, 


psychoanalysis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
200.—Abstract. 

3203. Buxbaum, Edith. Technique of terminating 
analysis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1950, 31, 184-190.— 
The point during analysis and techniques for 
terminating analysis are discussed. The role of the 
specific individual undergoing treatment and that of 
counter-transference are considered.— N. H. Pronko. 

3204. Bychowski, Gustav. Therapy of the weak 
ego. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 199.—Abstract. 


3205. Dreyfus-Moreau, J. A propos du transfert 
en psychothérapie collective. (Transfer in group 
therapy.) Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1950, 14, 244- 
257.—Without therapeutic interpretation, what 
accounts for successful results in group therapy? 
The author proposes three theories: (1) the therapy 
involved in any pleasant contact, particularly 
transfer to the therapist as parent; (2) breaking the 
vicious action-reaction circle prevailing; (3) group 
transfer where animosities are abreacted collectively 
and anonymously.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

3206. Farmer, Laurence. A physician looks at 
psychotherapy. Amer. Mercury, 1950, 71, No. 320, 
175-180.—The implicit question, after noting an 
unsuccessful search for definition of a clinical 
psychologist, seems to be: is the psychologist ade- 
quately trained to function individually as a clini- 
cian. The author questions the completeness of the 
training of the “‘ill defined psychologist’’ who would 
appear to have stepped from the broad academic to 
the specific clinical field. The psychologist function- 
ing in the team (with psychiatrist and social worker) 
is lauded as is “paramedical” training (including 
physiology, experience in medical dispensaries) for 
the future clinician. This latter would enable the 
psychologist to recognize the physical basis of some 
of the complaints. Clergymen who feel equipped to 
practice psychotherapy are also rebuffed for the 
same reason of inadequate training —J. Cowen. 

3207. Fromm-Reichmann, Freida. Principles of 
intensive psychotherapy. Chicago: U. Chicago 
Press, 1950. xviii, 246 p. $3.75.—Through ob- 
servation of the vicissitudes of the patient, the recall 
of forgotten memories and resistance thereto, the 
patient is led to a clarification of his problems with 
his fellow men through an understanding of their 
unconscious and genetic dynamisms. Part I 
considers the personal and professional requirements 
of the psychiatrist. Part II discusses the psycho- 
therapeutic process from the patients as well as the 
therapists’ view-point, including such problems as 
how to begin and how to terminate an interview. 
Part III, adjuncts to intensive therapy, considers the 
handling of such intercurrent events in the patients 
life as suicidal attempts, pregnancy, marriage, 
divorce, etc. and happenings in the life of the 
psychiatrist insofar as they affect therapy. 175-item 
bibliography.— N. H. Pronko. 

3208. Grayson, Morris. Psychiatric aspects of 
rehabilitation. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 112, 453- 
458.—Abstract & discussion. 


3202-3214 


3209. Haimowitz, Morris L., & Haimowitz, Na- 
talie Reader. (541 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill.) 
Reducing ethnic hostility through psychotherapy. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1950, 31, 231-241.—‘In order to 
determine whether group therapy affected attitudes 
toward ethnic groups, 24 counselors-in-training were 
administered the Bogardus Social Distance Scale 
before and after a series of group therapy meetings.” 
Results showed ‘“‘change in direction of greater 
friendliness,” although subjects with extreme scores 
did not change. . . . There was some evidence that 
the two extreme groups were more similar to each 
other than they were to the intermediate group” 
which by outside criteria was judged to contain the 
best counselors. Results of the follow-up testing 
produced evidence “that the changes that had been 
made through the therapy period were being main- 
tained two years later.” —J. C. Franklin. 


3210. Heimann, Paula. On counter-transference. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 199.—Abstract. 


3211. Hoch, Paul H. (New York Psychiatric 
Institute, New York.) The effects of electric 
convulsive therapy on the functioning of mental 
patients: a symposium. Discussion and concluding 
remarks. J. Personality, 1948, 17, 48-51.—Some 
of the high points of the symposium are emphasized. 
The question is raised as to whether some brain 
damage is not necessary in the type of therapy under 
discussion. The position is supported in part by 
ECT data as well as by those on lobotomy. Ther- 
apists in the field are reminded that shock treatment 
is organic therapy, not psychotherapy. The fact 
that treatments may be psychologically understood 
does not mean that the treatment is a psychological 
agent.— M. O. Wilson. 


3212. Hoffer, W. Three psychological criteria 
for the termination of treatment. Jni. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1950, 31, 194-195.—‘‘Treatment can be 
terminated when the analytic process can hopefully 
be entrusted to the apprentice [i.e. the patient ] 
himself.” — N. H. Pronko. 

3213. Janis, Irving L. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Memory loss following electric convulsive 
treatments. J. Personality, 1948, 17, 29-32.—The 
data from mental patients show: (1) that amnesias 
do not clear up within three or four weeks after 
termination of ECT, as is usually assumed, and (2) 
that there are residuals of post-treatment amnesias 
1.5-3.5 months after termination of treatment. 
They suggest also that there may be a causal relation 
between post-ECT amnesia and effective changes 
produced by the treatment, involving possibly a 
repression mechanism.— M. O. Wilson. 


3214. Jessner, Lucie. (Massachusetts Gen. 
Hosp., Boston.) Some of permissiveness in 
psychotherapy of children. Child Develpm., 1950, 
21, 13-18.—Permissiveness in psychotherapy is 
shown to have both a necessary positive function, 
and also certain hazards and dangers. Psychiatrists 
can prevent most of the negative effects of un- 
limited permissiveness (1) if therapy is defined as a 
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special experience, stressing play-acting; (2) if the 
transference relationship does not get out of bounds 
on the part of the therapist, and (3) if the therapist 
consistently strives to make the child aware of the 
meaning of his actions. Therapy, seen as a gradual 
transition from the pleasure principle to the reality 
principle, allows permissiveness on the part of the 
therapist to be seen as a necessary, intermediate 
stage which promotes the learning process of the 
child to gain control of his impulses.—Z. W. Gruen. 


3215. Klein, Melanie. On the criteria for the 
termination of an analysis. IJnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1950, 31, 204.—The author's criterion for the point 
of analytic termination is as follows: “have persecu- 
tory and depressive anxieties been sufficiently re- 
duced in the course of the analysis, and has the 
patient's relation to the external world been suffi- 
ciently strengthened to enable him to deal satis- 
factorily with the situation of mourning arising at 
this point?”’— N. H. Pronko. 


3216. Meerloo, A. M. (162 West 54th Street, 
New York.) Telepathy as a form of archaic com- 
munication. Psychiat. Quart., 1949, 23, 691-704.— 
Telepathic episode is a function of the repression of 
emotionally-charged material by the patient as well 
as by the analyst. 19 references.—M. P. Klinger. 


3217. Milner, Marion. A note on the ending of an 
analysis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1950, 31, 191-193.— 
A case is described which showed improvement after 
termination of analysis. Termination was agreed 
upon after evaluating 5 years of treatment as a 
failure.— N. H. Pronko. 

3218. Nacht, S. Reflections on transference and 
counter-transference. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 
30, 199-200.—Abstract. 

3219. Payne, Sylvia. Short communication on 
criteria for terminating analysis. Jni. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1950, 31, 205.—Criteria for termination of 
analysis could be more carefully specified if research 
were carried out on a comparison of prognosis with 
the final result. Separation may be fixed abruptly, 
achieved gradually through diminishing the number 
of visits per week or by allowing the patient to make 
the final decision.— N. H. Pronko. 


3220. Rabin, Albert. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) The effects of electric convulsive 
therapy on the functioning of mental patients: a 
symposium. I. Introductory remarks. J/. Per- 
sonality, 1948, 17, 1—The symposium is an attempt 
to clarify the research from two standpoints: (1) 
behavior and structural changes in ECT in animals, 
and (2) the psychological effects produced in psy- 
chiatric patients. Equivocality and contradiction 
existing in present data possibly are due to (1) 
inadequate planning of research, (2) lack of acuity of 
diagnostic criteria, (3) inadequate criteria for 
determining effects of ECT, and (4) absence of 
cooperation in research. Those participating in the 
symposium include Rabin (2 articles), B. F. Reiss, 
E. Stainbrook, R. W. Russell, I. Janis, J. Zubin, and 
P. Hoch.—M. O. Wilson. 
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3221. Reich, Annie. On the termination of 
analysis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1950, 31, 179-183.— 
The author urges that analysts need not expect 
their patients to be able to give up their transference 
expectations completely. Analysis may be ter- 
minated even though a “residue of infantile cravings 
will continue to exist.” It appears inevitable and 
proper that temporarily at least termination of 
analysis should be felt as a loss.— N. H. Pronko. 


3222. Rickman, John. On the criteria for the 
termination of an analysis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1950, 31, 200-201.—‘‘The ultimate criterion [for 
ending analysis | is a pattern combining many factors 
each of which may have quantitative variations and 
each of which has a ‘point of irreversibility’.’’ 
The original symptoms of the patient should be a 
guide in this consideration.— N. H. Pronko. 


3223. Schofield, William. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) Changes in responses to the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Inventory following certain therapies. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1950, 64(5), Whole No. 311, 
33 p.—The basic assumption underlying this study 
is that ‘‘an instrument of demonstrated validity 
in the measurement of personality deviations is of 
equal validity for the evaluation of personality 
changes and of therapeutic operations deemed 
responsible for those changes. . . . The attempt to 
derive a scale of items which would predict the 
response of a given type of patient to a given therapy 
and measure the amount of personality change to be 
attributed to that therapy was not successful. 
Attempts on the part of the author to differentiate 
patients with little or no improvement from those 
who were considered clinically improved on the 
basis of MMPI before-and-after treatment scores 
were unsuccessful. This Schofield attributes largely 
to a “‘lack of a reliable clinical criterion of patient’s 
responses to therapy.” 19-item bibliography.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3224. Schuhl, Pierre-Maxime. Platon et l’idée 
d’exploration pharmaco-dynamique. (Plato and the 
idea of shock-therapy.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1950, 43, 279-281.—Plato in his “Laws” makes 
reference to a drug ‘“‘Pharmakon” whose effect the 
author links with our present day shock-therapy.— 
G. Besnard. 

3225. Slavson, S. R. Group psychotherapy. 
Sct. Amer., 1950, 183(6), 42-45.—Reviews the 
methods and gives illustrations of 4 types of group 
psychotherapy: activity group therapy, analytic 
group therapy, activity-interview group therapy, 
and play-group therapy.—C. M. Louttit. 


3226. Twitchell, Vernon B. A psychologist looks 
at psychotherapy. Amer. Mercury, 1950, 71, No. 
320, 166-175.—The author asserts the clinical 
psychologist’s ability to assist a large portion of the 
population to adjust in “‘the modern world.”” The 
field of psychotherapy is divided between the 
clinical psychologist who deals with neurotics with 
inadequate or anti-social behavior and the counselor 
working with the person having socially tolerable 
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behavior. Five techniques—psycho-analysis, tests 
and testing, general semantics, psycho-drama, non- 
directive—are reviewed. The author objects to 
supervision by ‘an untrained and unsympathetic 
medical practitioner’ but favors cooperation be- 
tween different groups. He states a case for reason- 
able, practical licensing of psychologists which 
would more clearly delineate their position and 
what they are equipped to do, and would set 
standards for the group.—J. Cowen. 

3227. Weingarten, Erica M. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) A study of selective perception in clinical 
re J. Personality, 1949, 17, 369-406.—In 
studying the effect of an individual’s emotional 
adjustment on his evaluations of other people’s 
problems, the following hypotheses were tested and 
verified: (1) S’s perception of the problems of others 
is influenced by his emotional adjustment, (2) S 
sees more problems in those areas where he is most 
insecure, and (3) when S has good insight into his 
own problems he is less influenced by them in 
evaluating the problems of others than a S who has 
little insight into himself. 41 references.—M. O. 
Wilson. 

3228. Whitaker, Carl A., Warkentin, John; John- 
son, Nan. (Emory U., Atlanta, Ga.) The psycho- 
therapeutic impasse. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1950, 20, 641-647.—The therapeutic impasse is a 
stalemate or plateau in the process of achieving a 
therapeutic objective; in general, the impasse con- 
sists of a deterioration in the relationship. The 
methods for meeting the impasse are (1) a con- 
fidential consultation with a colleague, (2) open 
discussion with the patient in an effort to evaluate 
the defects of the therapeutic relationship, or (3) 
inviting a consultant into the interview situation.— 
R. E. Perl. 

3229. Zubin, Joseph. (New York Psychiatric 
Institute, Columbia U., New York.) Memory 
functioning in patients treated with electric shock 
therapy. J. Personality, 1948, 17, 33-41.—The 
hypothesis that a patient recovers as a result of 
ECT because his memory for adverse events is 
obliterated is untenable. The evidence for loss of 
familiarity is a possibility. Since familiarity em- 
braces both memory and emotional content, possibly 
lowering of the familiarity threshold is the condition 
that frees the patient of his anxieties. The link 
between emotion and memory may be the crux of the 
problem. But the hypothesis must be experi- 
mentally verified —M. O. Wilson. 


(See also abstracts 3179, 3238) 


CuILp GUIDANCE 


3230. Berge, André, & ent, Nicole. 
Premier bilan des activités du Centre Psycho- 
pédagogique du Lycée Claude-Bernard. (A first 
balance of the activities of the Psycho-pedagogical 
Center of the Lycée Claude-Bernard.) Enfance, 
1950, 3, 74~-86.—A study of the dossiers of the first 
1000 children examined at the Claude-Bernard 


3227-3236 


Psycho-pedagogical Center, of the Academy of 
Paris, between May, 1946 and November, 1948.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


3231. Ellis, Albert, & Beechley, Robert M. 
(Northern New Jersey Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Greystone Park.) Assortative mating in the parents 
of child guidance clinic patients. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1949, 14, 678-679.—In departure from previous 
studies, the authors use a more heterogeneous sample 
to discover the degree of similarity between parents. 
High similarity is found between the ages, highest 
grade reached, and estimates of intelligence of the 
parents. Consideration is given to reasons for 
higher correlations in the present study than in 
previous studies.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3232. Giordano, Alberto. Alcuni aspetti del 
problema della rieducazione dei minorenni traviati 
in Italia. (Some aspects of the problem of re- 
education of misled youth in Italy.) Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1950, 9, 190-201.—Six case 
histories are presented and discussed in some detail. 
One of the imponderables of the process of re- 
education is the personality of the educator.— 
K. F. Muenzinger. 


3233. Lloyd, Wilma. (Childrens Hosp. East Bay, 
Oakland, Calif.) Group work with mothers in a 
child-development center. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1950, 
34, 620-640.—A discussion of the group-work 
program being carried on with the mothers in the 
East Bay (Oakland, California) area who are at an 
impasse in dealing with their children. The role of 
group leaders is discussed and many actual case 
situations are discussed.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3234. Mannoni van der Spoel, Maud. Le réle de 
la régression en psychothérapie infantile. (The 
role of regression in child therapy.) Rev. frang. 
Psychanal., 1950, 14, 285-298.—Emotional prob- 
lems are often basic to mental retardation. In 
treatment, regression to a phase antedating arresta- 
tion is the only method of restoring the necessary 
dynamism for reeducation through subsequent 
phases.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

3235. Meyer, G. Responsabilités injustement 
imputées, sources d’agressivité. (Unjustly placed 
responsibility, sources of aggressive behavior.) 
Psyché, 1950, 5, 640-650.—Several case histories 
tend to show that the aggressive behavior of many 
children and later their pathological behavior as 
adults is closely related to unjust responsibilities 
placed upon them by their parents.—G. Besnard. 


3236. Sontag, Lester W. (Fels Research Inst., 
Yellow Springs, O.) The genetics of differences in 
psychosomatic patterns in childhood. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 479-489.—Psychosomatic 
manifestations in childhood are, in the main, mani- 
festations of unresolved tensions created by the 
frustration of dependent needs or of independent 
strivings. Despite the number of determinants of 
any given somatic component of a behavior problem, 
it should often be possible through an appraisal of 
early parental environment, plus that part of a 
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child's psychosomatic constitution contributed by 
general energy level or resistive qualities, and his 
intelligence, to make some predictions.—R. E. Perl. 


3237. Spitz, René A. Psychiatric therapy in 
infancy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 623- 
633.—In the field of infant psychiatry, the author 
has isolated the following clinical pictures; mar- 
asmus, anaclitic depression, motor restlessness, 
coprophagia, eczema, the three months colic. 
Etiological factors include emotional starvation of 
the infant, withholding of age-adequate stimulation, 
maternal hostility to the infant. Psychotherapy 
consists in simple environmental manipulation both 
in regard to the love objects and inanimate objects. 
—R. E. Perl. 

3238. Szurek, S. A. Problems around psycho- 
therapy with children. J. Pediat., 1950, 37, 671- 
678.—Although recognizing that children can be 
helped without work with parents the author feels 
that “simultaneous concomitant therapeutic assist- 
ance to the parents of the neurotically suffering or 
the problem child, is probably the most effective 
means of solving the problems which children and 
parents have with each other.” Among the ob- 
stacles to this kind of therapy he points out the lack 
of adequate training of many therapists in work with 
children and their tendency toward overidentifica- 
tion with the child.—M. C. Templin. 


(See also abstracts 2781, 2945, 3214, 3258, 3266, 
3276, 3302, 3342, 3397) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


3239. Barnette, W. Leslie, Jr. (U. Buffalo, 
N. Y.) Occupational aptitude pattern research. 
Occupations, 1950, 29, 5-12.—A follow up study of 
884 male advisees after a two year interval dis- 
tinguished successes (those still following approved 
training) from failures (those not following approved 
training). The test profiles of occupational groups 
are compared statistically. Detailed data are 
presented for engineers and draftsmen. Although 
statistically significant differences are not found 
between the profiles of the success group and the 
failure groups in either occupation, the profiles of the 
two occupations are shown to be distinctly different 
in abilities and interests.—G. S. Speer. 

3240. Clark, Glynn E. (Public Sch., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Community helps counselors obtain occupa- 
tional information. Occupations, 1950, 29, 125-127. 
—The author describes a program of six all-day 
sessions intended to give counselors greater famili- 
arity with actual jobs, and contact with workers, 
union officials and employers.—G. S. Speer. 

3241. Dresden, Katharine W. (Chico (Calif.) 
State Coll.) High school seniors survey job op- 
portunities. Occupations, 1950, 29, 32-35.—The 
problems, procedures and values of organizing a 
senior high school class to make community survey 
of job possibilities are discussed in some detail. 
Some of the uses of the data gathered are also sug- 
gested.—G. S. Speer. 
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3242. Dysinger, Wendell S. (MacMurray Coll., 
Jacksonville, Ill.) Maturation and vocational guid- 
ance. Occupations, 1950, 29, 198-201.—The de- 
velopment from immaturity to maturity in voca- 
tional planning may be thought of as falling into 
four phases, though there are many variations and 
the phases are not discrete. These phases are 
phantasy, transitional, general preparation, and 
specific preparation.—G. S. Speer. 

3243. Entwisle, Frank N. (Newark, N. J. Coil. 
pe ens ow Client opinion of a vocational testing 
and guidance service. Sch. & Soc., 1950, 71, 39-41. 
—On the basis that “the reaction of the client is a 
most necessary and important factor” in the success 
of a guidance service the author submitted a four 
item questionnaire to 500 previous clients randomly 
selected. Usable replies were received from 137. 
Tables presenting results are given with the general 
result that “In the eyes of the average client, no 
counseling process is of much value which does not 
speedily lead to a good job: counseling and im- 
plementation are indistinguishable.”—R. S. Wal- 
drop. 

3244. Fodor, Byron J., & Hatch, Raymond N. 
(Michigan State Coll., E. Lansing.) Socnndice 
evaluate experience in business and industry. 
Occupations, 1950, 29, 19-22.—The questionnaire 
returns of 103 persons who had participated in the 
Detroit Cooperative Counselor Training program 
are analyzed. It is concluded that the program is an 
effective means of presenting occupational informa- 
tion, and that it tends to improve relations between 
education and industry or business. It is suggested 
that similar programs be undertaken in other areas. 
—G. S. Speer. 

3245. Hartford (Conn.) Social Adjustment Com- 
mission. Counselling for the mentally limited. 
Hartford, Conn.: Social Adjustment Commission, 
1950. 12 p.—The Hartford Social Adjustment 
Commission helps adolescents leaving school and 
having difficulty adjusting to find jobs suitable to 
their abilities. During the year 1949-50, 210 
adolescents were counselled by the staff—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3246. Simon, Loron M., & Levitt, Eugene A. 
(Teachers Coll., Columbia U., New York.) The 
relation between Wechsler-Bellevue I.Q. scores and 
occupational area. Occupations, 1950, 29, 23-25.— 
A sample of 1,753 Wechsler-Bellevue tests, for 
individuals in 16 different occupations, is presented. 
It is hoped that these occupational norms will 
encourage the use of individual intelligence tests, 
rather than group tests, in vocational guidance.— 
G. S. Speer. 

3247. Super, Donald E. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Testing and using test results in counseling. 
Occupations, 1950, 29, 95-97.—In testing an indi- 
vidual, testing should develop from and be a part 
of the interviewing and counseling process. In 
testing groups test batteries may be used, but the 
group should be properly introduced to the testing 
program.—G. S. Speer. 
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3248. Weaver, Glen L. Vocational guidance 
problems in Japan. Occupations, 1950, 29, 202-204. 
—Some of the major problems in vocational guidance 
in Japan are the traditional attitudes towards 
women, limited educational opportunities, the 
surplus of unskilled labor, and the tradition that the 
oldest son must carry on the father’s occupation.— 
G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstracts 2782, 3408, 3457) 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


3249. Bonaparte, Marie. Psyche in nature, or: 
on the limits of psychogenesis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1949, 30, 197-198.—Abstract. 


3250. de Saussure, Raymond. Reflections on 
psycho-dynamics. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 
202.—Abstract. 

3251. Ehrlich, Leon, & Wolfman, Mrs. Bernard. 
Admission to mental institutions ; legal requirements 
for treatment, detention and release in Montana. 
Philadelphia 2: National Mental Health Foundation, 
1950. xiii, 20 p.—Reviewed are admission, deten- 
tion, and release requirements, personal rights of 
patients, special provisions for mentally ill, mentally 
deficient, drug addicts, and inebriates—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3252. Flescher, Joachim. Contribution to a 
bioanalytical study on projection and introjection. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 203-204.—Abstract. 

3253. Funkhouser, James B. (115 Gaymount Rd., 
Richmond, Va.) Disturbances of vision in mental 
diseases. Amer. J. Optom., 1950, 27, 484-490.— 
Exaggeration of visual symptoms characteristic of 
neurotics and bizarre symptoms reported by psy- 
chotics are mentioned and related to the widespread 
belief in the evil eye. Representative clinical cases 
are briefly described.—M. R. Stoll. 


3254. Ginsburg, Sol W. Values and the psy- 
chiatrist. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 466- 
478.—The problems of values lie at the very core of 
our mores and our beliefs. This paper deals with the 
role of value systems in the psychoanalytically 
oriented psychiatrist’s life and work: (1) value 
judgments and the occupational choice of the psy- 
chiatrist, (2) value judgments in the choice of 
patients and in their treatment, and (3) the social 
role of the psychiatrist.—R. E. Perl. 


3255. Hetzel, Willard C., & Oyer, John. Mental 
health laws in brief: State of Nebraska. Phila- 
delphia 2: National Mental Health Foundation, 
1949. xxvi, 62 p. $1.50.—Admission, commitment, 
treatment laws are reviewed, with special chapters on 
personal rights of the mentally ill, civil rights, 
marriage and divorce, inebriates and. drug addicts, 
psychopathic offenders, and epileptics—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3256. Kupper, Herbert I. Psychodynamics of the 
pein on mg Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 201-202. 
—Abstract 


3248-3263 


3257. Lampl-de Groot, Jeanne. On _ psychic 
conflict. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 202—203.— 
Abstract. 


3258. McBee, Marian. Social potentials in ortho- 
psychiatry. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 
445-452.—Orthopsychiatrists must accept their 
social responsibilities: they can discharge these only 
through application of their knowledge to the social 
problems confronting the world. Social casework 
and the other fields of orthopsychiatry have an 
opportunity and a responsibility to join with other 
humanistic professions in gathering data and 
planning for appropriate social changes, geared 
toward the amelioration of human maladjustment.— 
R. E. Perl. 


3259. Malzberg, Benjamin. (N. Y. State Dept. 
Mental Hygiene, Albany.) Mental illness and the 
economic value ofa man. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1950, 
34, 582-591.—Dealing primarily with the economic 
aspects of mental disease from the standpoint of 
productive labor reductions attendant upon such 
conditions, Malzberg provides many statistics on 
the losses in earning capacity of the mentally ill. 
He points out the importance of this factor in urging 
greater stress on effective treatment and ultimate 
prevention.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3260. Modlin, Herbert C. (Winter V.A. Hosp., 
Topeka, Kans.) The future psychiatric program of 
the Veterans Administration. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1950, 34, 547—553.—The present day emphasis upon 
the mental hygiene concept in the mental hospital 
and more especially in the maintenance of the mental 
health of the recovered patient, the converting of the 
neuropsychiatric hospital into a general hospital by 
establishing within its bounds good medical and 
surgical departments with social service and voca- 
tional-rehabilitation sections as functional elements 
and, finally, the development of basic researches 
designed to extend psychiatric knowledge are a 
fundamental part of the Veterans Administration 
program. This augurs well for the future of psy- 
chiatry in the VA hospital system.—M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 

3261. Musatti, Cesare L. The death of the little 
brother. Jnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 196.— 
Abstract. 


3262. Wolfman, Mrs. Bernard. Admission to 
mental institutions; legal requirements for treat- 
ment, detention and release in West Virginia. 
Philadelphia 2: National Mental Health Foundation, 
1949. ix, 17 p.—Laws relating to mentally ill and 
mentally deficient persons are reviewed.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3263. Wortis, Joseph. (New York U. Coll. 
Med.) Soviet psychiatry. Baltimore: Williams & 
Wilkins, 1950. xv, 314 p. $5.00.—The author 
presents Soviet psychiatry in its theoretical, his- 
torical, and practical aspects. This is preceded by 
a discussion of dialectical materialism, the Pavlovian 
school, Soviet psychology, and psychoanalysis. The 
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appendix includes translations of articles relating to 
the “crisis” in Soviet psychology.—/. D. London. 


(See also abstracts 2783, 3378) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


3264. Bakwin, Harry. Feeblemindedness and 
pseudofeeblemindedness. /. Pediat., 1950, 37, 
271-280.—After a brief description of feeblemind- 
edness, conditions for which children are sometimes 
falsely labeled as feebleminded are presented. 
Possible treatment for the feebleminded is men- 
tioned.—M. C. Templin. 

3265. Danenhower, Harold S. Differential diag- 
nosis: mental deficiency and sensory association 
defect. Train. Sch. Bull., 1950, 47, 181-186.—A 
case is detailed to show how a child, first thought to 
be mentally ill, but diagnosed as mentally deficient 
after much testing, could learn well visually pre- 
sented materials but not auditorily presented—a 
case of “‘word-deafness."" Remedial procedures are 
outlined.—W. L. Wilkins. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


3266. Bender, Lauretta. (New York U.) Anx- 
iety in disturbed children. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, 
J., Anxiety, (see 25: 3275), 119-139.—The anxiety 
reactions of children who have been deprived of 
continuous mothering relationship in their infancy 
are described—unless a child has had the continuous 
affectionate care of one mother up to the age of nine 
months he can not develop a clearly differentiated 
relationship with the mother. A severe anxiety, 
poorly patterned, is typical of children who have 
suffered organic brain damage. While anxiety is 
the principal problem in childhood schizophrenia, 
it is not the causative factor nor the primary 
symptom. Observation of 300 prepuberty schizo- 
phrenic children leads to a concept of a biological 
process determined before birth probably by heredi- 
tary factors and activated by physiological crisis 
into the schizophrenic behavior pattern. 19 refer- 
ences.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3267. Bennett, A. E., McGeever, L. G., & Turk, 
Richard E. Experiences with antabuse treatment 
of alcoholism in a general hospital. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1950, 112, 393-400.—A series of 27 patients 
was administered antabuse for alcoholism. A 
follow-up of from 3 to 9 months showed no return 
to alcohol in 16 patients. In 4 patients there was 
at least one episode of drinking, but continued 
cooperation with treatment. In the remaining 7 
cases, antabuse was stopped because of organic 
disease in 3 cases and failed in the other 4 as a result 
of insufficient insight and lack of family cooperation. 
— N. H. Pronko. 

3268. Clinebell, Howard J. American Protestant- 
ism and the problem of alcoholism. J. clin. Pastoral 
Wk., 1949, 2, 199-215.—On the basis of intensive 
interviewing and case material on 79 alcoholics the 
author calls for a new approach to alcoholism. The 
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present attitude based on the will-power assumptions 
of faculty psychology, is characterized as voluntar- 
istic, judgmental, moralistic, and coercive. It not 
only inhibits understanding of the problem and 
blocks the-apy, but it is also a factor in the etiology 
of alcoholism. The new attitude which is needed is 
one of understanding causes, and accepting the 
alcoholic as a sick person who deserves help. Alco- 
holism is a consequence of basic anxiety, a nagging 
sense of inadequacy in interpersonal relations, which 
cannot be cured by blame or pressure, but by 
prevention through therapy in meeting emotional 
deficiencies.—P. E. Johnson. 

3269. de Guttierez-Mahoney, Carlos G. Treat- 
ment of painful phantom limb by the removal of 
postcentral cerebral cortex. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1950, 112, 446-450.—Abstract & discussion. 

3270. de Monchy, René. Masochism as a 
pathological and as a normal phenomenon in the 
human mind. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 206.— 
Abstract. 

3271. Freud, Anna. Some clinical remarks con- 
cerning the treatment of cases of male homo- 
sexuality. Jnit. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 195.— 
Abstract. 

3272. Hanfmann, Eugenia. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Psychological approaches to the 
study of anxiety. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., 
Anxiety, (see 25: 3275), 51-69.—Methods of produc- 
ing and studying anxiety include choosing subjects 
from clinical groups characterized by anxiety states 
or inducing anxiety through interrogation or 
hypnosis or placing subjects in artificially contrived 
situations involving stress. Reviewed are studies 
in the motor field, perception, attention, verbal 
aspects of mental performance. Research is needed 
in cognitive aspects of anxiety. 50-item bibli- 
ography.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3273. Hitschmann, Edward. Fear to die—by wish 
to kill. Jnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 193.—Ab- 
stract. 

3274. Hoch, Paul H. Biosocial of anxiety. 
In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Anxiety, (see 25: 3275), 
105—166.—The perception of pain is a precursor of 
fear, which is usually self-limited but can be made 
to operate as an anticipatory mechanism—when 
this is unconscious in source it is anxiety. When 
normal, anxiety is useful in socialization; when 
excessive it is destructive, affecting intellectual and 
emotional life seriously. —W. L. Wilkins. 

3275. Hoch, Paul H., & Zubin, Joseph. (Eds.) 
(Columbia U., New York.) Anxiety. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1950. viii, 254 p. $4.50.—The 
proceedings of the 39th annual meeting of the 
American Psychopathological Association, held in 
New York City in June 1949. Individual chapters 
are abstracted in this issue.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3276. Ka Maurice. A note on the psycho- 
logical i cations of thumb sucking. J. Pediat., 
1950, 37, 555-560.—Recognizing thumbsucking as a 
normal manifestation of basic drives in early infancy, 
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persistent thumb-sucking is viewed as a symptom of 
emotional disturbance, i.e., ‘‘a disturbance in inter- 
personal relations.—M. C. Templin. 


3277. Keiser, S. The fear of sexual in 
the masochist. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 162- 
171.—‘‘Masochists cannot tolerate real passivity. 
In the sexual act they seek to avoid end pleasure. 
They cannot tolerate any painful tension. They 
express aggression through their supposed passivity 
against their partners. The source of the masochistic 
need derives from the urge of the organism to rid 
itself of all tensions through an orgasm with its 
consequent momentary unconsciousness.”— N. H. 
Pronko. 


3278. Lagache, Daniel. From homosexuality to 
jealousy. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 195.— 
Abstract. 


3279. Levy, David M. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) On evaluating the “ c event” as a 
source of anxiety. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., 
Anxiety, (see 25: 3275), 140-149.—Operations and 
accidents are the most frequent first situations 
precipitating anxiety reactions, with frights, separa- 
tions, sudden privations, births of siblings, and 
sudden environmental changes also important. Pre- 
disposing factors include age vulnerability, high 
degree of dependency, state of health and motor 
coordination, transition periods, a period when any 
guilt from any source was feit. Constitutional 
factors, child rearing practices, and certain aspects 
of parent-child relationships may also be crucial.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


3280. Lowenbach, Hans, & Suitt, R. Burke. 
(Duke U., Durham, N. C.) Alterations of anxiety 
subsequent to physical treatment of psychiatric 
disorders, with observations regarding the indica- 
tions for insulin subshock, electroshock, and neuro- 
surgical procedures. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., 
Anxiety, (see 25: 3275), 218-242.—The physical 
effect of prescribed occupation, physiotherapy, or 
drugs is difficult to isolate or measure, but is easily 
observable, and for many patients desirable. Neuro- 
surgical procedures can eliminate or reduce anxiety 
which successfully escapes the influence of electro- 
shock, and sometimes may be used even when the 
clinician may be aware of certain contraindications. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

3281. May, Rollo. Historical roots of modern 
anxiety theories. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., 
Anxiety, (see 25: 3275), 3-16.—Where an individual 
stands at a given point in the development of his 
culture determines his anxiety and how he meets it. 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz gave a philosophical 
formulation to the belief that man could through 
rational means alone control his emotions. Pascal 
dissented, and Kierkegaard and Freud completed 
the breakdown of confidence in pure reason. The 
isolation of the individual from his community and 
the dichotomy of reason and emotion are the two 
chief problems in the development of twentieth 
century anxiety.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3277-3288 


3282. Mowrer, O. Hobart. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Pain, punishment, and anxiety. In Hoch, 
P. H., & Zubin, J., Anxiety, (see 25: 3275), 27-40.— 
Anxiety is defined as the conscious manifestation of 
unconscious, repressed, repudiated guilt. The 
capacity to feel pain and to feel fear are biologically 
and socially useful attributes, and punishment is a 
socially useful technique, for childhood discipline is 
a necessary ape ws to the self-discipline and social 
discipline of adult life. Psychoanalysis stresses 
conflict between guilt and impulse as basic to neuro- 
sis, and allies the therapist with the id—but it is 
rather conscience which is being denied by the 
neurotic and the therapist should ally himself with 
conscience. Anxiety can be useful in learning. It 
is concluded that anxiety is repressed guilt struggling 
for recognition and that if a person is neurotic it is 
his own fault and his own responsibility —W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3283. Rado, Sandor. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Emergency behavior, with an introduction to the 
dynamics of conscience. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, 
J., Anxiety, (see 25: 3275), 150-175.—Emergency 
behavior is biologically useful, but the organism 
may overreact to danger or make emergency responses 
in the absence of actual danger, and then emergency 
emotions become a damage to the organism—this 
is called overreactive dyscontrol, and is presumed 
to be the root of all disordered behavior. 24 refer- 
ences.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3284. Rascovsky, Arnaldo, & Rascovsky, Matilde 
W. de. On consummated incest. Int. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1949, 30, 194.—Abstract. 


3285. Schneck, Jerome M. Some aspects of 
homosexuality in relation to hypnosis. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1950, 37, 351-357.—A case treated hypno- 
analytically affords opportunity for investigation of 
(1) the unconscious equation of being hypnotized 
and being homosexual, and (2) the relation of 
hypnosis to a reactivation of the oedipal situation, 
elements of castration anxiety, and masochism.— 
D. Prager. 


3286. Schoenfeld, William N. (Columbia U.., 
New York.) An experimental approach to anxiety, 
escape and avoidance behavior. In Hoch, P. H., 
& Zubin, J., Anxiety, (see 25: 3275), 70-99.— 
Results of laboratory experimentation are reviewed 
to illustrate confusion in the use of the term anxiety 
and to show how a more rigid definition is useful in 
understanding the behavior involved. The anxiety- 
reduction hypothesis should be abandoned in favor 
of explanations of avoidance behavior in terms of 
escape processes. 42 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3287. Spitz, René A. Anxiety in infancy: a study 
of its phenomenology. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 
30, 201.—Abstract. 


3288. Tillich, Paul. (Union Theological Seminary, 
New York.) Amxiety-reducing agencies in our 
culture. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Anxiety, (see 
25: 3275), 17-26.—With the rise of technical reason, 
which deals with means, the constructive and critical 
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functions of reason, which deal with ends, began to 
vanish. The ends are left to emotion or to historical 
chance. Philosophy, psychotherapy, education, art, 
religion, are all more or less ineffective today in 
banning the growth of anxiety.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3289. Waelsch, Heinrich. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Biochemical aspects of anxiety. In Hoch, 
P. H., & Zubin, J., Anxiety, (see 25: 3275), 197-204. 
—Some of the major derangements of the mind are 
accompanied by disturbances in intermediary metab- 
olism. It is suggested that from the point of view 
of intermediary metabolism anxiety states may be 
considered as a slackening of the metabolic cycles.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


3290. Young, Florene M. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
A comparison of the nervous habits of preschool 
and college students. J. Personality, 1949, 17, 
303-309.—12 specific nervous habits, classified in 
four categories—oral, nasal, hirsutal, and facial— 
were studied. The subjects were 1520 college stu- 
dents and 218 pre-school children. Results: Nursery 
school and kindergarten children were quite homo- 
geneous. Sex and age differences as to nervous 
habits were negligible. The PS children had larger 
nasal-hirsutal scores than CS. Oral-facial habits 
were about the same for both groups, when all 
records were taken during peacetime years. There 
were significant differences in scores, however, 
during war and peace; the scores of college students 
indicating that they regressed toward the pre- 
school level during the war. Some evidence sup- 
ported a growth curve for nasal-hirsutal mani- 
festations. (See 22: 2312.)}—M. O. Wilson. 


SpeEEcH DISORDERS 


3291. Gens, George W. (Training Sch., Vineland, 
N. J.) Improving speech facilities in South Jersey 
schools. Train. Sch. Bull., 1950, 47, 188-197.— 
Teachers can do much to help the speech handi- 
capped child, identified through audiometric tests, 
but a speech clinic is necessary —W. L. Wilkins. 

3292. Leuba, John. Women who fall. Jnt. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 193.—Abstract. 

3293. Lurif€a, A. R. Travmaticheskafa afaziia. 
(Traumatic aphasia.) Moscow: USSR Acad. Med. 
Sci., 1947. 367 p. 36 rub.—A theory of aphasia is 
presented, developed “in the light of both general 
brain pathology and the psychological analysis of 
the structure of the speech processes.”” The path- 
ology and syndromic picture of various traumatic 
aphasias are detailed as well as their “dynamics.” 
Considerable attention is given to “methods of 
clinico-psychological investigation of traumatic 
aphasias’’ and to the “restorative therapy of speech 
disturbances." The material of the monograph is 


drawn from collective research carried out on 
soldiers suffering from traumatic aphasias and under- 
going “restorative therapy." —J. D. London. 

3294. Rondinesco, ——, Trélat, Jean, & Trélat, 
——. Etude de quarante cas de dyslexie d’évolu- 
(A study of forty cases of developmental 


tion. 
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dyslexia.) Enfance, 1950, 3, 1-32.—From a study of 
40 cases of developmental dyslexia the following 
conclusions are drawn: (1) it is characterized initially 
by a confusion of symmetrical letters or of similar 
phonemes, then by the incapability of distinguishing 
inverse syllables, then by inaptitude in analyzing 
the components of a polysyllabic word, finally by the 
incapacity of synthesizing of them; (2) it represents 
a simple developmental retardation or an actual 
fixation at an infantile stage; (3) lefthandedness is 
the principal cause; (4) in righthanded dyslexia cases 
psychic causes exist; (5) ocular apraxia afforded 
causal factors in several cases; (6) pathological 
electroencephalograms were found in all cases in 
which motor slowness and debility were present.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


3295. Woodman, De Graaf, & Pollack, Doreen. 
Bilateral abductor paralysis; the postoperative care 
and speech therapy following arytenoidectomy. 
Laryngoscope, St Louis, 1950, 60, 832-839.—Post- 
operative care and voice therapy foliowing operation 
for bilateral abductor paralysis are outlined.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


3296. Boutonier, Juliette. Réflexions sur !’auto- 
biographie d’un criminel. (Observations on the 
autobiography of acriminal.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 
1950, 14, 182-214.—To trace the impulse of crime 
to its execution, sections of a young murderer’s 
autobiography are presented. A sadistic episode 
involving early fear of maternal death becomes 
symbolic at the moment of mortally striking an old 
woman. The final aggression can be traced in the 
adolescent rejection of the threatening mother, and 
in the inadequate male image of the feeble, un- 
authoritative father. It is as much the function of 
the state to supervise the children in psychopathic 
families as to protect them from tuberculosis.— 
G. Rubin- Rabson. 


3297. Diggs, Mary Huff. (Hunter Coll., N. Y.) 
Some problems and needs of Negro children as 
revealed by comparative delinquency and crime 
statistics. J. Negro Educ., 1950, 19, 290-297.— 
While juvenile delinquency trends for white de- 
linquents are now on the down-grade, this is not so 
for the Negro delinquent. The solution seems to be 
better employment, shelter, schools, recreational 
outlets, and child welfare services, which Negroes are 
now in part denied by racial discrimination.—A. 


Burton. 

3298. Galy, Giséle. Fugue et vagabondage 
juvenile. (Juvenile fugue and truancy.) Psyché, 
1950, 5, 626-632.—Children’s power of imagination 
is very great and the steps from pure imagination to 
an overt act are easily taken. Environment playsa 
large part in juvenile delinquency, which the author 
points out is not necessarily pathological. Several 
examples are given however where fugue and truancy 
are concomitant signs of mental disorders.—G. 


Besnard. 
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3299. Jonassen, Christen T. (Ohio State U., 
Columbus.) A re-evaluation and critique of the 
logic and some methods of Shaw and McKay. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 608-617.—At issue in 
this critique of two works on juvenile delinquency 
by Shaw and McKay is their contention that 
nationality composition of a city area is not vitally 
related to delinquency rates. This critic does not 
believe either the data or the methodology support 
this contention. Lack of internal and logical 
consistency in the argument is charged. A re- 
joinder follows.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3300. Schmideberg, Melitta. Psychology and 
treatment of the criminal psychopath. Int. J. 
Psych-Anal., 1949, 30, 197.—Abstract. 


3301. Shearer, John D., & Barbash, James T. 
Occupations, 1950, 29, 114-115.—The occupational 
adjustments of 1029 convicts were surveyed for 
work history, color, skill, level, emotion, intelligence, 
grade level, and type of crime.—G. S. Speer. 

3302. Swanson, G.E. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
The disturbances of children in urban areas. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 676-678.—Lack of significant 
correlations between tests of “emotional stability” 
or satisfaction with family life among school children 
and the average delinquency rates of the census 
tracts from which the children came throws doubt 
on the common explanation of delinquency as due 
to a high concentration of disturbed youngsters un- 
happy in their home experiences. The author 
reports a study of children in selected Pittsburgh 
schools using two rating scales. Reliability and 
validity coefficients are reported for the scales.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 


PsYCHOSES 


3303. Ashby, Winifred. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) A report of the current status 
of an attempt to correlate abnormality of distribution 
of one brain enzyme with mental dysfunction. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 112, 425-436.—Studies in 
the past have suggested a relationship between the 
appearance of carbonic anhydrase in the cerebrum 
and its functioning in different species and in the 
developing organism. The present study is based 
on data collected from an enzyme analysis of the 
frontal pole of 105 brains. Results “indicate a 
functional chemoarchitecture of the central nervous 
system.” The low level of enzyme found in cases of 
brain injuries and dementia praecox “suggests an 
organic origin, either endogenous or exogenous, in at 
least some categories of this so-called functional 
disease.” 13 references.— N. H. Pronko. 

3304. Bakwin, H. Childhood schizophrenia. J. 
Pediat., 1950, 37, 416-426.—In this discussion the 
incidence, etiology, symptomatology, psychological 
testing, differential diagnosis, prognosis and treat- 
ment of childhood schizophrenia are presented.— 
M. C. Templin. 

3305. Bleuler, Eugen. Dementia praecox or the 
group of schizophrenias. New York: International 
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Universities Press, 1950. 548 p. $7.50.—This 1911 
German publication of Bleuler’s is for the first time 
available in English. The general introduction 
discusses a historical background, the name of the 
disease and its definition. The organization for the 
11 subsequent sections is devoted to the following 
problems; symptomatology, the subgroups of de- 
mentia praecox, the course of the disease, schizo- 
phrenia in conjunction with other psychoses, the 
concept of disease, diagnosis, prognosis, its frequency 
and distribution, the causes of the disease, theory 
and therapy. Extensive bibliography.—WN. UH. 
Pronko. 


3306. Boisen, Anton T. (Elgin (Iil.) State Hosp.) 
The problem of values in the light of psychopath- 
ology. J. clin. Pastoral Wk, 1950, 2, 187-198.— 
This research was reported first in 1932 (see 6: 3949) 
and is now reprinted as basic to the later work of 
Boisen with schizophrenia.—P. E. Johnson. 


3307. Bowman, Karl M. (Sch. Med., U. Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco.), Miller, Earl R., Dailey, 
Morris E., Simon, Alexander, & Mayer, Berdeen 
Frankel. Thyroid function in mental disease; a 
multiple test survey. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 112, 
404-424.—A total of 49 psychiatric patients and 12 
normal controls has been studied over a period of 
two years in order to determine thyroid functioning 
is psychotics. Results show that thyroid function 
is significantly different in groups of schizophrenic, 
manic and depressive patients from that of normal 
controls but that it is normal by clinical evaluation 
and test results. It is likewise significantly different 
from that in patients with known thyroid disease, 
and (with some inconsistencies) within the psy- 
chiatric groups. 24 references.— N. H. Pronko. 


3308. Bridgman, Olga. Psychotic behavior in a 
child. J. Pediat., 1950, 37, 484—-489.—A case history 
of a boy studied first at the age of five, before the 
onset of clear psychotic manifestations, who has been 
under observation in an institution during the past 
ten years.— M. C. Templin. 


3309. Cohen, Martin. (29 East 64th Street, New 
York.) A preliminary report on the ocular findings 
in 323 schizophrenic patients. Psychiat. Quart., 
1949, 23, 667-671.—The ophthalmological mani- 
festations and clinical findings suggest the probable 
existence of some pathological process affecting the 
visual pathway in the brains of schizophrenic 
patients. The ocular findings however did not 
differentiate one type of schizophrenia from another. 
—M. P. Klinger. 


3310. Holt, William L., Jr., Landau, David, & 
Vernon, Taylor. Insulin coma treatment of schizo- 
phrenia compared with electric coma treatment of 
patients on sub-shock insulin. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1950, 112, 375-383.—Fifteen schizophrenics who 
failed to achieve therapy on EST alone were ad- 
ministered subshock insulin and 40 electric coma 
treatments, both concurrently. Addition of sub- 
shock insulin was not believed to improve the results 
of electric coma alone. Results are believed to be 
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intermediate between EST and deep insulin coma.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

3311. Hgyrup, E. A study of the potassium and 
sodium content of the blood serum in schizophrenic 
subjects. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1950, 25, 179-208.— 
All the individual values of serum sodium are within 
normal limits, whereas the mean value is lower than 
normal. Serum potassium does not appear to 
show any definite abnormality. The adrenal glands 
are a link in the pathogenesis of schizophrenia but 
are not active in starting the schizophrenic process. 
—D. Prager. 

3312. Huston, Paul E. (U. Jowa, Iowa City.), & 
Shakow, David. Learning in schizophrenia. I. 
Pursuit learning. J. Personality, 1948, 17, 52-74.— 
The subjects were 122 male schizophrenics, with 60 
normals and 13 depressives as controls. The ap- 
paratus was the Koerth Pursuit Rotor type. It is 
concluded that (1) learning ability of schizophrenics 
is poorer than that of normals, (2) the poor showing 
is not a function of psychosis per se, since depressives 
learned as well as normals, and (3) the learning 
mechanism is intact but the loss is due to its in- 
effective use resulting from poor cooperation, 
inability to assume proper sets, and poor personality 
organization. 26 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

3313. Klebanoff, Seymour G. ( Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) The Rorschach test in an analysis of 
personality in general paresis. J. Personality, 1949, 
17, 261-272.—The subjects were a homogeneous 
group of 26 paretic males and 26 normals carefully 
matched as to age and education. Fisher and 
Snedecor statistics were employed and revealed the 
following significant differences: (1) at the 10% 


level: R, W%, Dd%, F+%, P, M, FC, N, 
Z(F +); (2) at the 5% level: S, Z. With age and 


education controlled, some signs previously reported 
as indicative of organic brain damage did not 
differentiate between the groups. Other reactions 
were found which gave reliable differential diagnoses, 
including loss of ego stability, inability to control 
behavior, loss of intellectual resources, and inability 
to internalize psychological stresses.—M. O. Wilson. 

3314. Kwalwasser, Simon, & Robinson, Law- 
rence C. (Rockland State Hospital, Orangeburg, 
N. Y.) General survey of insulin-treated patients 
after five years. Psychiat. Quart., 1949, 23, 672- 
690.—A long-term follow-up of schizophrenics 
treated with insulin shock therapy reveals that 
chronic cases are benefited more by intensive coma 
treatment than by light treatment combined with 
personal care. Those who showed the most im- 
provement at the completion of treatment also 
showed the greater ability to remain in the com- 
munity. Acute cases appear to have a better 
prognosis than chronic cases. The five year prog- 
nosis is poor for both acute and chronic, the acute 
cases still doing better than the chronic.—WM. P. 
Klinger. 

3315. Lewis, Nolan D. C. 
chiatric Institute, New York.) 


(N. Y. State Psy- 
What do we know 


about dementia praecox? Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1950, 
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34, 569-581.—Lewis points out that “Dementia 
praecox is a disorder that belongs clinically in the 
field of mental medicine. ... The psychiatrist 
understands the problem in all its manifestations 
and ramifications better than anybody else. His 
failure to solve the problem is no ordinary failure 
and the problem is no ordinary problem.” The 
author discusses current etiological theories, diag- 
nosis, classification of reaction pattern types, and 
therapies used in this disease. Prognostic criteria 
are reviewed. Present day researches are categorized 
and briefly discussed in terms of their overall 
significance.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3316. Malamud, William. The present status of 
research in dementia praecox. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1950, 34, 554-568.—Malamud visited many of the 
institutions carrying on research in dementia 
praecox in both the U. S. and Canada. While his 
report does not cover all such institutions it does 
include 75 of them and over 200 investigators work- 
ing in this field. In this article he reports on the 
trends noted in researches in dementia praecox 
including ‘“(1) child development and constitution 
as representative of the origin of the disease, and (2) 
biochemistry as the ultimate of its biological struct- 
ure.” Brief statements on many of the investiga- 
tions are included.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3317. @stergaard, Torsten. On respiration in 
melancholia. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1950, 25, 307- 
321.—18 of 36 patients with melancholia showed 
pronounced reduction of the excitability of the 
respiratory center, decreased ventilation, rate and 
depth of respiration, as well as increased CO, 
tension in the alveolar air. Individual variability 
in respiration was considerable. 26 normals showed 
no respiratory changes.—D. Prager. 


3318. Papez, James W., & Bateman, J. F. 
Cytologic es in cells "of thalamic nuclei in 
senile, paranoid and manic psychoses; the signifi- 


cance of the dorsal thalamus in psychoses. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 112, 401-403.—This paper is 
a general report of a postmortem histological 
examination of the thalami of 31 clinical patients. 
“. . . there was never any question of far advanced 
cell pathology in cells of the various thalamic 
nuclei in all 31 cases studied.” Psychoses may be 
understood as a functional expression of thalamic 
and cortical disease in a variety of pathologic 
patterns and combinations.— N. H. Pronko. 

3319. Rabin, Albert. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) Patients who received more than 
one hundred electric shock treatments. J. Per- 
sonality, 1948, 17, 42-47.—Frequencies of shocks of 
the 6 patients ranged from 110 to 234. Selection 
was biased particularly because patients most 
cooperative and responsive to the procedures (Ror- 
schach) were yen The group may be character- 
ized as “mentally impoverished and emotionally 
dilapidated individuals; dull, vacuous, and repetitive 
in their production, with little or no regard for 
reality, and . . . nonconformists out of harmony 
with their environment.”—M. O. Wilson. 
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3320. Rosenfeld, Herbert. A note on the psycho- 
pathology of confusional states in chronic schizo- 
phrenias. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 196-197.— 
Abstract. 

3321. Rosvold, H. Enger, & Mishkin, Mortimer. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Can.) Evaluation of 
the effects of prefrontal lobotomy on intelligence. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1950, 4, 122-126.—When the 
patient’s postoperative rating in intelligence is 
compared with a pre-operative non-psychotic score, 
intellectual impairment is apparent. This is 
particularly true when the patient deals with com- 
plex new situations.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


3322. Schachter, M. Syndrome schizophrenique 
juvenile et macromastie; etude clinico-psycho- 
logique. (Juvenile schizophrenic syndrome and 
nacromastia; clinico-psychological study.) Acta 
psychiat., Kbh., 1950, 25, 105-109.—Presentation of 
clinical observation and Rorschach findings for a 
17-year-old girl with a schizophrenic syndrome, in 
whom a macromastia is noted. There is a discussion 
concerning this stigma among the mentally ill.— 
A. J. Sprow. 

3323. Wilson, C. Philip; Cormen, H. H., & Cole, 
A. A. (Manhattan State Hospital, Ward's Island, 
N. Y.) A preliminary study of the hypnotizability 
of psychotic patients. Psychiat. Quart., 1949, 23, 
657-666.—This is a preliminary report of 50 cases 
and is to be supplemented by an additional group. 
The author concludes that criteria for stages of 
hypnosis will have to be re-evaluated in reference 
to psychotics for the hypnotic states can be induced 
in a significant number of organic, psychotic, and 
schizophrenic patients. Hypnosis can be used to 
obtain contact with some unresponsive catatonic 
patients.—M. P. Klinger. 

3324. Worthing, Harry J., Brill, Henry, & Wigder- 
son, Henry. (Pilgrim State Hospital, West Brent- 
wood, N. Y.) 350 cases of prefrontal lobotomy. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1949, 23, 617-656.—350 cases based 
on a population of 10,000 cases with an admission 
rate of 3,000 a year was completed from May, 1949 
to July, 1949. Prefrontal lobotomy was performed 
on cases where usual methods of psychotherapy 
including shock failed. Of the first and second 100 
cases completed, 29 and 28 cases now are at home. 
Improvement and placement occurred largely in 4 
to 12 months after the operation. Failure of any 
improvement was seen in 25% of the operated cases. 
25 case reports are included.— M. P. Klinger. 


(See also abstracts 2976, 3266) 


PsYCHONEUROSES 
3325. Bergler, Edmund. The mechanism of 
“small deprivations.” Psychoanal. Rev., 1950, 37, 


341-344.—Certain neurotics are either overcautious 
to have a double supply of everything at hand or 
wait until the last second to supplement the needed 
supply and often find themselves in want. In both 
types the fantasy of being unjustly deprived is 
predominant. Then they are furious at the in- 


3320-3331 


justice altho unconsciously they enjoy their self-pity 
and the pain of deprivation.—D. Prager. 
3326. Bouvet, Maurice. Incidences thérapeuti- 
ye de la prise de conscience de l’envie du pénis 
la névrose obsessionnelle féminine. (Ther- 
apeutic signs of awareness of penis envy in the 
feminine obsessive neurotic.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 
1950, 14, 215-243.—Three stages in the analysis of 
a religious-sexual obsessive reveal the growing 
transference and the gradual awareness of penis 
envy. Neurotics of this type show identical family 
reactions with an infantile mother fixation. The 
awareness of penis envy determines favorable 
modifications in transference and at the same time a 
growing flexibility in the rigidity of the infantile 
super-ego.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


3327. Dosuzkov, Theodor. A survey of erythro- 


phobia. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 30, 194.— 
Abstract. 
3328. Liddell, Howard. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 


N. Y.) The role of vigilance in the development of 
animal neurosis. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., 
Anxiety, (see 25: 3275), 183-196.—Vigilance supplies 
the power for positive and negative conditioned 
reflex action and the intense and unremitting 
vigilance of the animal undergoing training in the 
laboratory may disrupt its delicately adjusted 
conditioning machinery. It is speculated that the 
young child can freely communicate certain ex- 
periences or thoughts or fantasies while others 
incite in him a state of primitive vigilance. The 
empirical formula would be primitive vigilance 
minus social communication equals anxiety.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

3329. Masserman, Jules H., Arieff, Alex ; Pechtel, 
Curtis, & Klehr, Harold. The effects of direct 
interrupted electroshock on experimental neuroses. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 112, 384-392.—Of 9 cats 
trained to perform a variety of tasks of increasing 
complexity, 2 became “spontaneously” neurotic 
and 5 others were made so by induced motivational 
conflict. All the animals were then subjected to 
Leduc electroshock. ‘The effects of this treatment 
were to disintegrate complex normal and neurotic 
patterns, but to a lesser degree than did 60 cycle 
EST. Moreover, all but one of the neurotic animals 
failed to respond adequately to intensive retraining 
procedures, and 4 of them continued to show adap- 
tive defects and residual aberrations of behavior a 
year or more after the cessation of therapy.”” (Film 
of this experiment available from Psychological 
Cinema Register.)— N. H. Pronko. 


3330. Oberndorf, C. P. The role of anxiety in 


depersonalization. Ini. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 
30, 192—193.—Abstract. 
(See also abstract 2718) 
PsYCHOSOMATICS 


Leo H. Illness following 


3331. Bartemeier, 
1949, 30, 193.— 


dreams. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
Abstract. 
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3332. Bonaparte, Marie. Psyché dans la nature 
ou des limites de la psychogenése. (Psyche in 
nature or the limits of psychogenesis.) Rev. frang. 
Psychanal., 1950, 14, 174-181.—Four classes of 
psychosomatic behavior and ailments have been 
postulated, with all of which the author does not 
agree. The medical analyst is sometimes disposed 
to see too many problems in psychological terms; 
the simple psychologist is often content to allow 
some organic genesis. The American statistical 
typologies seem to be exaggerated and misleading in 
many ways. The analyst has a sufficient number of 
legitimate entities to treat without resort to an 
unconscious underlying the unconscious.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

3333. Bychowski, Gustav. On neurotic obesity. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1950, 37, 301-319.—Obesity is a 
somatic manifestation of a personality disturbance. 
Obese patients want to incorporate and preserve 
eternally both maternal and paternal love objects. 
This double identification in women produces a 
trend toward masculinization. The wall of fat 
protects against the wish for exhibitionism and 
masculine aggression and denies femininity. Over- 
valuation of food develops as an addiction taking 
advantage of early conditioned reflexes connecting 
the soothing of anxiety and frustration with food. 
—D. Prager. 

3334. Dubo, Sara. (U. 
Psychiatric study of children with pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 
520-528.—25 children on the tubercular ward at 
Bellevue Hospital were studied with particular 
attention to the patterns of reaction to their illness. 
Their behavior was characterized by diffuse motor 
activity, aggressive outbursts, and an inability to 
cooperate in the most important aspect of their 
treatment program, namely, rest in bed. Rorschach 
responses of 12 of the children were interpreted by 
Mrs. Florence Halpern who found an extreme and all- 
pervasive anxiety and marked feelings of inferiority. 
In the discussion Dr. Jules Coleman suggests that 
it is important to know the pretuberculous per- 
sonality since tuberculosis seems to have an over- 
powering disruptive effect on personality organiza- 
tion in young and old alike—R. E. Perl. 


3335. Duncan, Charles H. (Columbia U., New 
York.), & Stevenson, Ian P. Paroxysmal arrhy- 
thmias: a psychosomatic study. Geriatrics, 1950, 
5, 259-267.—**Twenty-six unselected patients with 
paroxysmal auricular tachycardia, nodal tachy- 
cardia or auricular fibrillation showed several 
common personality traits, namely, chronic anxiety, 
hostility which was poorly expressed, and various 
degrees of compulsive behavior. Their episodes of 
arrhythmia occurred in situations which aroused 
anxiety, hostility or depression. Ten had diminished 
frequency of attacks incident to improvement in 
their emotional states, and in two cases the onset 
of an attack was observed during a disturbed feeling 
state produced in an experimental interview. It is 


Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 


concluded that paroxysmal auricular arrhythmias 
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are often a part of the reaction to a stressful life 
situation.”—R. G. Kuhlen. 


3336. Garma, Angel. On the genesis of pe 
ulcer. A case history. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 
30, 198.—Abstract. 


3337. Gottschalk, Louis A., Serota, Herman M 
& Shapiro, Louis B. ologic conflict and 
neuromuscular tension. I. Preliminary report on a 
method, as applied to rheumatoid arthritis. Psycho- 
som. Med., 1950, 12, 315-319.—This is the first of 
a series of studies of tension and conflict. Control 
Ss are compared with experimental groups suffering 
from various diseases under various experimental 
conditions.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


3338. Harris, Irving D., Rapoport, Lydia; Ryner- 
son, Mary Ann (Jnst. Juv. Res., Chicago, Ill.), & 
Samter, Max. Observations on asthmatic children. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 490-505.—The 
observations reported concerning bronchial asthma 
were derived from a diagnostic study of 39 allergic 
children between the ages of 7 and 11, 22 of whom 
were experiencing asthmatic symptoms and the 
remaining 17 allergic rhinitis. Asthma children 
appeared to have a greater fear of separation from a 
mother figure and a greater difficulty in crying and 
in confiding in the mother. However, psychological 
differences within the asthma group without cor- 
responding differences in response to treatment have 
raised several new questions.—R. E. Perl. 


3339. Held, René. Le probléme thérapeutique en 
médicine psychosomatique. (The therapeutic prob- 
lem in psychosomatic medicine.) Rev. frang. 
Psychanal., 1950, 14, 258-284.—In many psycho- 
somatic cases, psychoanalysis is neither necessary 
nor feasible. Brief psychotherapy may accomplish 
prompt symptom alleviation. Cases of chronic 
headache, cardio-vascular ailments, gastric prob- 
lems, asthma and endocrine disturbance are pre- 
sented to illustrate the psychological elements and 
the type of interview yielding results—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


3340. Henner, Robert. Psychosomatic aspects 
of surgical treatment of otosclerosis. Arch. Oto- 
laryng., Chicago, 1950, 52, 177-187.—Case histories 
are presented to illustrate "the problem of diagnosing 
hysterical and prepsychotic aural dysfunction that 
might be confused with otosclerosis. cee 
aspects of selecting and preparing noe 
fenestration surgery are discussed.—A. C. Hoffman. 

3341. Macgregor, Frances Cooke, & Schaffner, 
Bertram. Screening patients for nasal plastic 

tions: some sociologic and psychiatric con- 

derations. Psychosom. Med., 1950, 12, 277-291.— 
A method of screening candidates for nasal plastic 
surgery, some factors which lead patients to request 
such surgery in the absence of organic reason, and 
the hazards of operating without adequate under- 
standing of the personality of the patient are 
= 5 case histories included.—J. W. Bowles, 

’. 
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3342. Miller, Hyman, & Baruch, Dorothy W. 
A study of hostility in allergic children. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 506-519.—In this study of 
90 allergic and 53 nonallergic children it was found 
that children with asthma, hay fever or eczema 
handle their hostility differently from nonallergic 
children. Hostility fell into the categories of ti) 
direct hostility, (2) indirect hostility, (3) displaced 
hostility, and (4) hostility turned against self. It 
was found that blocking of outgoing hostility was 
significantly more common in the allergic and that 
he more characteristically turned hostility against 
himself.—R. E. Perl. 


3343. Rascovsky, Arnaldo; Rascovsky, Matilde 
W. de, & Schlossberg, Teodoro. Basic psychic 
structure of the obese. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1949, 
30, 198.—Abstract. 


3344. Rose, Annelies Argelander. (Smith Coll., 
Northampton, Mass.) Menstrual pain and personal 
adjustment. J. Personality, 1949, 17, 287—302.— 
The subjects were 266 college women and the 
instruments were a 16-item questionnaire and the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory. Of the group, 54% 
experienced premenstrual pain and 78% menstrual 
pain. Those experiencing pain also complained of 
other premenstrual and menstrual impairments. 
Bell scores showed significant differences in the 
emotional adjustment of these groups, those with 
little or no pain showing the better adjustment. 
The complaint of pain and other impairments is 
presumably a reflection of attitude of the woman 
who is concerned about changes in her physical and 
mental condition, because they enhance her feeling 
of inadequacy.— M. O. Wilson. 


3345. Saslow, George; Gressel, Gregory C., 
Shobe, Frank O., DuBois, Philip H., & Schroeder, 
Henry A. Possible etiologic relevance of personality 
factors in arterial hypertension. Psychosom. Med., 
1950, 12, 292-302.—Significant correlations are 
reported between both “obsessive-compulsive be- 
havior” and “subnormal assertiveness’ and the 
presence of hypertension. An hypothesis is pre- 
sented in which the personality factors are looked 
upon as etiologically relevant, but neither necessary 
nor sufficient. 30-item bibliography.—J. W. Bowles, 
Jr. 


3346. Schur, Max. Case analyses of chronic, 
exudative, discoid and lichenoid dermatitis (Sulz- 
berger-Garbe’s syndrome). Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1949, 30, 198.—Abstract. 


3347. Szasz, Thomas S. Psychosomatic aspects 
of salivary activity. II. Psychoanalytic observations 
concerning hypersalivation. Psychosom. Med., 1950, 
12, 320-331.—A review of the literature on hyper- 
salivation is presented. Three case histories are 
included with psychoanalytic observations which 
suggest that increased salivation in man may be 
brought about by an unconscious desire to nurse the 
breast. The relationship between hypersalivation 
and gastric hypersecretion is also discussed. 50-item 
bibliography.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


3342-3352 


3348. Weil, Julius. (Montefiore Home, Cleveland 
Heights, O.) Pevchiatse and group therapy and 
casework in support of diabetic treatment. J. 
Geront., 1950, 5, 382-383.—Abstract. 


(See also abstract 3362) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


3349. Ajmone Marsan, C., & Marossero, F. 
(Torino U., Italy.) Modificazione dei tracciati EEG 
nel corso di alcune malattie neurologiche. (Modifi- 
cations of the EEG during certain neurological 
illnesses.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1950, 11, 
335-348.—Seven neuropathological cases are pre- 
sented so as to indicate the clinical value of successive 
EEG examinations. The study of successive EEG’s 
is considered as having a great practical value in 
prognosis and in the observation of the patient 
during the course of his neurological illness. 8 EEG 
plates. 26-item bibliography.—A. Manoil. 

3350. Alema, G., & Altea, E. (Bologna U., Italy.) 
Azione dei farmaci curarosimili sull’ elettroencepha- 
logramma. (The action of curare-like drugs on 
EEG.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1950, 11, 
384-389.—Researches on 30 neuropathological sub- 
jects in which the study of the EEG was made 
before, during, and after an injection with relaxil 
(myanesin). In cases such as epilepsy, general 
paralysis, or Little’s disease, the EEG shows a 
reduction in frequency: in epileptics with disrhyth- 
mic EEG the changes observed become more evident 


after relaxil. 12-item bibliography. French and 
English summaries.—A. Manoil. 
3351. Alema, G., & Sinisi, L. (Bologna U., 


Italy.) 1 comportamento elettroencephalografico 
dei saggetti affetti da tumor cerebri durante la 
narcosi da tiobarbiturici. (EEG of subjects with 
tumor cerebri during barbiturate narcosis.) Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1950, 11, 390-400.—The 
effects of tinarcon (barbiturate type pentothal) on 
the EEG of 20 subjects with cerebral tumor are 
analyzed. A difference between the EEG’s of the 
two cerebral hemispheres has been observed: the 
hemisphere with tumor does not present the char- 
acteristic of narcosis. Two hypotheses are formu- 
lated. The authors consider this technique as not 
dangerous and as helpful in the investigation of 
intracranial tumors. French and English sum- 
maries.—A. Manoil. 

3352. Cazzullo, C. L., Sanguineti, I., & Sigurta, R. 
(Milano U., Italy.) Uso delle derivazioni cortico 
basali nell’ elettroencefalografia clinica. (The use 
of cortico-basal derivations in clinical electro- 
encephalography.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1950, 11, 349-383——A detailed description of 
various types of basal or pharyngeal electrodes and 
the corresponding techniques of application are 
presented. The authors used the basal electrode of 
Schwab with certain modifications of technique on 
160 neuro-psychiatric patients, as well as on normal 
subjects. Comparisons and analyses of both 
cortical and basal recording are presented. Basal 
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EEG is particularly useful in cases of lesions of the 
basal ganglia, diencephalon, brain stem, or in cases 
of epilepsy with subcortical focus. 23-item bibli- 
ography.—A. Manoil. 

3353. Farbrot, Oystein. Remarks on electro- 
encephalography in cerebral abscess. Acta psychiat., 
Kbh., 1950, 25, 167-178.—Focal dysrythmias were 
found in all 7 cases of cerebral abscess. The EEG 
is valuable for localizing cerebral abscesses, for 
evaluating treatment, and for indicating the rate of 
expansion of cerebral abscesses.—D. Prager. 

3354. Gorman, Warren F., & Brock, Samuel. 
Periodic alternating nystagmus in Friedreich’s 
ataxia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 112, 437-439.— 
Abstract. 

3355. Gozzano, Mario; Mengoli, Guido, & 
Schiavi, Elena. (Bologna U., Italy.) Studio elettro- 
encefalografico di um caso di leucoencefalite sub- 
acuta sclerosante. (Electroencephalographic study 
of a case of sclerosal subacute encephalitis.) Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1950, 11, 325-334.—A 
case (girl 7 years old) with progressive mental 
deterioration, convulsions, and riodic muscle 
spasms is presented. Analysis of EEG pattern, 
characterized by periodic hypersyncronisms, has 
led to the diagnosis of Van Bogaert “‘sclerosal 
subacute encephalitis.” French and English sum- 
maries.—A. Manozl. 


3356. Hillbom, Eero. Experience of cases of 
serious brain injury. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1950, 
Suppl. 59, 166-177.—Why is working capacity so 
widely different in 135 cases of serious war brain 
invalids? Good working capacity correlates with 
absence of loss of consciousness, absence of serious 
disturbances of brain function, mental normality, 
general pretraumatic endowment, non-bodily occu- 
pation, and psychologically safe and adequate 
milieu.—D. Prager. 


3357. Seyffarth, Henrik. The grasp reflex and 
the instinctive grasp reaction. The physiological 
basis and diagnostic value. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 
1950, Suppl. 59, 146-148.—These frontal reflexes 
are increased on the side opposite the lesion when 
the lesion is in the superficial frontal lobe especially 
when including area 6a. The more frequent deeper 
frontal lesions including the internal capsule abolish 
these frontal reflexes on the heterolateral paralytic 
side but liberate them on the homolateral “healthy” 
side. In more caudally situated lesions the frontal 
reflexes did not appear at all.—D. Prager. 


3358. Swinyard, Ewart A., Jolley, Joel M., & 
Goodman, Louis S. (U. Utah, Salt Lake City.) 
Anticonvulsant properties of Benadryl and pyri- 
benzamine. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1950, 75, 
239-242.—The anticonvulsive side-effect action of 
these drugs, when compared with dilantin, is studied 
by the oral and intraperitoneal administration to 
adult male rats. The data suggest that all 3 drugs 
modify the electroshock pattern but do not prevent 
Metrazol-induced convulsions. Further study is 


held necessary before the effects of antihistaminic 
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drugs upon disorders of the central nervous system 
(i.e., epilepsy) can be stated.— L. A. Pennington. 

3359. Uniker, Thomas E. What comes after 
Dilantin? Psychoanal. Rev., 1950, 37, 363-364.— 
After Dilantin comes the blocking of former means 
of discharge. Psychiatric attention becomes es- 
sential to make the epileptic aware of his inner 
tendencies so that he may find new or healthy 
channels for discharge of pent-up energies.—D. 
Prager. 

3360. Verdeaux, G. (U. Paris, France.) Le 
probléme des épilepsies frustes en medicine du 
travail ; leur dépistage par l’électroencéphalographie. 
(The problem of “fruste” epileptics in industrial 
medicine; their detection by means of electro- 
encephalography.) Travail hum., 1950, 13, 254-269. 
—Discovering this minor epileptic condition is 
a difficult problem for the plant doctor. He must 
study in detail the nature of atypical fits, which 
can only be studied by electrical means, and in some 
cases appear only vaguely similar to conventional 
epilepsy. English summary.—R. W. Husband. 


(See also abstract 2737) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


3361. Beizmann, C. Quelques considérations sur 
le Rorschach des sourds-muets. (Some considera- 
tions concerning the Rorschach of deaf-mutes.) 
Enfance, 1950, 3, 33-48.—An exploratory study of 
27 deaf-mutes (11 to 21 years of age) by means of the 
Rorschach test is reported. Attention is called to the 
special difficulties encountered in applying the test 
to deaf-mutes. Compared with traditional norms, 
the deaf-mutes show an astounding poverty of 
responses both as to productivity and as to quality. 
Certain aspects of the psychograms taken as a 
whole have resemblance to those of very young 
children or probably to those of the mentally 
deficient.— F. C. Sumner. 

3362. Fowler, Edmund Prince, & Fowler, Edmund 
Prince, Jr. An explanation of certain types of 
tinnitus and deafness. Laryngoscope, St Louis, 
1950, 60, 919-930.—Vascular changes (blood sludge) 
induced by emotional episodes are discussed as an 
explanation of tinnitus and deafness in otherwise 
“healthy” persons.—A. C. Hoffman. 


3363. Guild, Stacy R. The progression of im- 
paired hearing for high tones during childhood. 
Laryngoscope, St Louts, 1950, 60, 885-911.—Five 
case histories (children aged 8-13), representative 
of cases observed in the Johns Hopkins Otological 
Research Laboratory, are discussed in which im- 
paired hearing for high tones (of “abrupt” type, and 
progressive in 4) appears to be attributable to 
neither overexposure nor congenital cochlear lesion— 
the traditional diagnoses in such instances.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

3364. Hackbusch, Florentine. Psychological 
study of y and children with other 
visual problems. Sight-sav. Rev., 1950, 20, 57-162.— 














EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Discussion of psychometric tests and projective 
techniques used in the psychological study of 
visually handicapped children referred to the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Mental Health. Stress is 
laid on the importance of considering the visual 
diagnosis.—K. E. Maxfield. - 

3365. Jalavisto, Eeva. (U. Helsinki, Finland.) 
Adaptation in the phantom limb phenomenon as 
influenced by the age of the amputees. J. Geront., 
1950, 5, 339-342.—Observations of phantom limb 
sensations were made on 173 arm amputees between 
the ages of 17 and 45 years of age. Adaptation, e.g., 
disappearance of the phantom, occurred earlier and 
more frequently in the patients below 25 years.— 
J. E. Birren. 

3366. Lowenfeld, Berthold. M the needs 
of visually handicapped preschool children. Sight- 
sav. Rev., 1950, 20, 145-150.—During the last few 
years a marked increase has occurred in the number 
of preschool visually handicapped children. Need 
exists for increased medical research looking toward 
prevention. There is also need for psychological 
research looking toward more adequate guidance 
for both the visually handicapped child and his 
family.—K. E. Maxfield. 


3367. Révész, G. (U. Amsterdam, Netherlands.) 
Psychology and art of the blind. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1950. xiv, 338 p. - $8.50.—A 
theory of haptics is expounded which the author 
feels will establish ‘‘a foundation for the Haptics of 
form and the psychology of the blind.” He differ- 
entiates between ‘‘Haptics of an essentially optical 
character” and “‘pure or autonomous Haptics” such 
as is experienced by those blind from early child- 
hood. The weaknesses of certain psychological 
theories such as Gestalt, are discussed in terms of 
Révész’s haptic theory. Part II of the book analyzes 
the aesthetics of haptic form and the art of the 
blind. The work of blind sculptors is presented and 
is analyzed. There are a number of illustrations. 
96-item bibliography.—K. E. Maxfield. 


(See also abstracts 2843, 3119) 
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3368. Brickman, W. W. (New York U.) Refer- 
ence aids in educational research. Sch. & Soc., 
1950, 71, 324-331.—A critical and evaluative survey 
of the more recent ‘‘tools for educational search and 
research” with numerous footnotes and a 35-item 
bibliography of publications reviewed—R. S. 
Waldrop. 

3369. Brown, Ina Corrine. (Scarritt Coll., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) The role of education in preparing 
children and youth to live in a aubcodil society. 
J. Negro Educ., 1951, 19, 384-387.—The essential 
function of the school in the case of the Negro child 
is to help him understand the dual world in which he 
lives and to teach him how to live constructively 
while he does his part in bringing about recon- 
struction.—A. Burton. 
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3370. Daniel, Walter G. (Howard U., Washing- 
ton, D. C.) The responsibility of education for the 
tion of children and youth to live in a multi- 
racial society. J. Negro Educ., 1950, 19, 388-398.— 
Education should make frustration-tolerance and 
social progress possible. In the case of the Negro 
individual a new pattern of equilitarian behavior 
must be taught, as well as the development of a 
mature personality which is conducive to making 
racial adjustments. The school has the all-embrac- 
ing function of promoting group living through 
formal education and community action.—A. Burton, 
3371. Downie, N. M. (State Coll. Washington, 
Pullman.), Pace, C. R., & Troyer, M. E. A study 
of general education at Syracuse University with 
attention to objectives. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1950, 10, 359-366.—The members of the 
senior and sophomore classes in 5 colleges of Syracuse 
University were asked to react to a list of objectives 
of general education during an ‘‘all-university self- 
survey.”” Members of the faculty were also asked to 
react to the same list of objectives. Analysis of the 
replies provides the answer to three questions: (1) 
What objectives of general education do the students 
believe to be important? (2) How many of these 
objectives do the students think they are achieving 
in their education at Syracuse? (3) How do the 
members of the faculty rate the importance of these 
same objectives and what responsibility does each 
staff member assume toward helping students 
achieve these objectives?—J. E. Horrocks. 


3372. Flanagan, John C. (American Institute of 
Research, Pittsburgh 13, Pa.) The critical-require- 
ments approach to educational objectives. Sch. & 
Soc., 1950, 71, 321-324.—‘‘The purpose of the 
present paper, . . . is to report some slight progress 
with respect to the program outlined in” earlier 
papers regarding the adaptation of research tech- 
niques developed during World War II to educa- 
tional problems. Five principal areas and procedures 
suitable for the empirical development of educa- 
tional objectives are outlined. “It is hoped that 
through the systematic collection of objective data 
the problem of developing educational objectives 
may be clarified so that individuals can make their 
decisions as to what schools ought to teach in terms 
of the outcomes that they want in terms of the 
behavior of the adults of the community.”—R. S. 
Waldrop. 

3373. Goodman, Mary Ellen. (Wellesley Coll., 
Mass.) The education of children and youth to live 
in a multi-racial society. J. Negro Educ., 1951, 19, 
399-407.—In a study of 100 nursery children 4 
years of age it was found that Negro children were 
more often highly sensitized to race than white 
children, and furthermore their reactions differed 
qualitatively. This was determined through inter- 
views, observations, and projective tests. Older and 
brighter children of either group tend to be more 
alert to race differences and show a greater readiness 
for social contact. Degree of pigmentation was 
strongly associated with race awareness. The 
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solution to the discrimination problem is education 
for human race relations which should consist of an 
informed and permissive teacher in a flexible 
curriculum, the teaching of objective and rational 
thought patterns, and the utilization of social and 
psychological insights.—A. Burton. 


3374. Mannoni, O. Sur la pédagogie de l’en- 
seignement secondaire. (About the pedagogy of 
secondary education.) Psyché, 1950, 5, 688-701.— 
The deductive method of teaching, the Aristotelian 
Doctrine, as followed in the pedagogy of secondary 
education does not have a real value. The teacher 
becomes a source of truth and the pupil can only 
assimilate and develop that truth. He has no 
opportunity to add to it. The teacher can never be 
wrong and if the pupil fails to apply a rule learned 
in an academic situation, he can only be making an 
inexcusable error. No credit can be given to the 
pupil if he tries to have thoughts of his own based 
on independent learning outside of school. A sound 
extracurricular program directed by qualified coun- 
selors, not masters, is needed.—G. Besnard. 

3375. Simon, M. (U. Liége, Belgium.) Vers la 
réduction de la pléthore universitaire et la rationali- 
sation des études supérieures. (Toward a reduction 
of excessive numbers in universities, and analysis of 
advanced study requirements.) Travail hum., 1950, 
13, 167—213.—The author notes for the Universities 
of Liége and Gand an appalling number of failures, 
particularly after first year examinations, in medi- 
cine; science; and philosophy, letters, and law—the 
average percentage being 64. He attributes two 
main causes: lack of aptitude for the curriculum 
selected, and inadequate cultural background. He 
urges universal aptitude analysis in terms of medical, 
psychological, character, and educational status. 
Next, he urges the establishment of a pre-university 
study-year, to let the student complete his general 
culture, to become better adapted to university life, 
and to be diagnosed for professional guidance. 18 
references.—R. W. Husband. 

3376. Thelen, Herbert A. Education dynamics: 
theory and research. J. soc. Issues, 1950, 6(2), 
95 p.—A theory of human dynamics is developed 
out of experiences from which needs, goals and 
frames of reference emerge. In accordance with the 
degree of satisfaction of needs from group member- 
ship, the degree of loyalty to the group and degree 
of internalization of its values occurs. The theory is 
translated into 9 general principles of educational 
dynamics, each illustrated by group observations. 
In the two remaining sections there are reviewed 
methods for developing fruitful hypotheses and 
techniques for collecting data on group interaction.— 
L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

3377. Trow, Wm. Clark; Zander, Alvin E., 
Morse, Wm. C., & Jenkins, David M. (U. Michi- 


gan, Ann Arbor.) Psychology of group behavior: the 
class as a group. J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 322- 
338.—A school class is a group, and teachers can 
therefore profit greatly by an understanding of the 


basic socio-psychological concept of the group and 
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the consideration of intra-group relationships oflered 
by social psychology. 12 assertions from recent 
investigations in group dynamics give evidence 
that the results of such research are relevant and 
valuable for classroom teachers. Group phenomena 
definitely affect the learning process. Motivation 
is affected by goal determination, a supportive 
atmosphere and the extent to which individuals in 
the class are accepted as participating members. 
The teacher may have several roles and must be 
alert to cues indicating the needs for each. 18 
references.—E. B. Mallory. 


3378. Volz, Horace S. The role of the school in 
the prevention and treatment of delinquent and 
other abnormal behavior. Sch. & Soc., 1950, 71, 
21-22.—Teachers and administrators are now ex- 
pected to recognize early symptoms of mental 
illness and social illness, and to do something about 
treatment in the early stages, and to set up programs 
of prevention. The author believes this job can best 
be achieved “through the establishment of case 
work units right in the school. . . . The remedial 
school case worker is an experienced teacher with 
additional training in social case work.’—R. S. 
Waldrop. 

3379. Wright, Marion T. (Howard U., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Some educational and cultural prob- 
lems and needs of Negro children and youth. J. 
Negro Educ., 1950, 19, 310-321.—To correct the 
inequalities in educational and cultural opportunities 
for Negroes it is recommended that the following be 
done: (1) provide remedial instruction in the lower 
and higher schools; (2) improve guidance services; 
(3) revise programs of study to make education more 
functional in terms of sub-standard social back- 
grounds; (4) make more libraries available; (5) 
secure Federal funds for education; and (6) abolish 
segregatory practices.—A. Burton. 


ScHoOoL LEARNING 


3380. Bonnardel, R. (U. Paris, France.) Etude 
expérimentale d’un test d’orthographie. (Experi- 
mental study of a spelling test.) Travail hum., 1950, 
13, 236-253.—This study demonstrated that a 
spelling test of 100-150 words, covering a wide 
range of difficulty and involving subjects of wide 
variations of proficiency, is considerably better than 
the classical dictation test. Further, not only is 
spelling tested, but for certain levels and to a certain 
degree knowledge of written French is also sampled. 
The subjects were children, including some ap- 
prentices, and adults in several occupations.—R. W. 
Husband. 


3381. Brickman, W. W. (New York U.) The 
teaching of reading. Sch. & Soc., 1950, 71, 387-393. 
—After commenting on the “something less than 
large-scale success’’ of remedial reading programs the 
author reviews 32 recent publications on the tech- 
niques of teaching reading. In conclusion what is 
needed is ‘‘more than a mere proliferation of publica- 
tion on how to teach reading. What is needed is a 
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vigorous rethinking of the philosophy underlying the 
American educational system.”’—R. S. Waldrop. 


3382. Brown, James I. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The measurement of listening ability. 
Sch. & Soc., 1950, 71, 69-71.—Although current 
research indicates there is more listening than either 
reading or writing “listening is one of the most 
neglected areas of education today.” Three ques- 
tions of major importance are raised: “1. Why should 
the measurement of listening receive more than 
incidental attention? 2. Exactly what is it we are 
thinking of measuring? 3. How should it be done?” 
Each of these basic questions and their implications 
are discussed.—R. S. Waldrop. 


3383. Carter, Harold D. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Correlations between intelligence tests, study 
methods tests, and marks in a college course. J. 
Psychol., 1950, 30, 333-340.—To study possible 
relationships between methods of study and college 
grades, two study methods tests of 60 items each 
were administered to several Educational Psy- 
chology classes totalling 800 students. Results were 
compared with (1) objective mid-term examination 
grades, and (2) composite measures of achievement, 
correlations running from .33 to .49, and .46 to .51, 
respectively. It appears that methods of study 
contribute another variable useful in predicting 
grades different from intelligence. The prediction 
is slightly less good than found in previous studies 
with high school populations.—R. W. Husband. 


3384. Clarke, H. Harrison. (Springfield Coll., 
Mass.) Application of measurement to health and 
physical education. (2d ed.) New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1950. xvii, 493 p. $4.50.—Maintaining that 
measurement ‘‘should be the nucleus” of physical 
fitness programs the author selectively describes 
those tests most pertinent to the quantification of 
progress toward the achievement of specific educa- 
tional objectives. The text’s 5 parts consider funda- 
mentals of measurement, measures of physical fitness, 
social efficiency in physical education, cultural ap- 
preciation, and administrative problems encountered 
in the development of a measurement program. A 
76-page appendix sets forth the essential statistics for 
instructors as well as scoring tables for selected tests 
discussed.— L. A. Pennington. 


3385. Cozan, Lee W. (George Washington U., 
Washington, D. C.) A study of the veteran in 
college. J. educ. Res., 1950, 44, 62-65.—Scholastic 
achievement of veteran students at The American 
University was compared with that of non-veterans. 
The veterans carried heavier programs, were older, 
and were in greater proportions married. No 
significant difference in scholastic achievement was 
found between the two groups.—M. Murphy. 


3386. Drake, Francis E. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) A study of the personality traits of 
students interested in acting. Speech Monogr., 1950, 
17, 123-133.—639 speech students were given 
Minnesota Multiphasic, Minnesota Personality 
Scale, and Allport-Vernon, and filled out question- 
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naire including indication of intent to tryout for 
University Theatre production. Analysis of inter- 
ests, emotional stability and adjustment is presented 
for those desiring to act in plays, those not choosing 
to act in plays, those professing lack of confidence in 
respect to acting, those professing lack of time and/or 
interest toward acting, those being cast in plays, and 
those showing continued success in acting. Desire 
to act in play was not found to be related to socio- 
economic level, size of family, or size of home town. 
Amount of high school dramatic experience has 
direct relationship to desire to try out for play. S’s 
vocational choice has little relationship to his desire 
to act.—J. Matthews. 


3387. Haines, Howard F., & Haines, Sue R. 
Look for visual readiness. Optom. Wkly, 1950, 41, 
1403-1405; 1408.—Reading readiness requires psy- 
chological and perceptual development adequate 
for the tasks presented.—D. Shaad. 


3388. Himes, Joseph S., Jr., & Manley, A. E. 
(North Carolina Coll., Durham.) The success of 
students in a Negro liberal arts college. J. Negro 
Educ., 1950, 19, 466-473.—In a study made of 25 
accredited high schools in North Carolina it was 
found that two-thirds of a selected group of 220 
collegiate applicants failed to graduate from North 
Carolina College. It is concluded that a liberal arts 
education is apparently not meeting the needs of 
contemporary Negro youth.—A. Burton. 


3389. Imbert, René. Age physiologique et caté- 
gories sportives. (Physiological age and levels of 
athletic ability.) Travail hum., 1950, 13, 100-103.— 
It would be ideal to identify athletic potentialities, 
so each competitor could be matched with others 
against whom he has a reasonable chance of success. 
This study was conducted in Morocco, being 
obligatory for boys and girls under the age of 21, 
wishing to engage in sports. Tests were of sprinting, 
broad and high jumping, and weight throwing. 
X-ray studies of bone formation were also conducted. 
English summary.—R. W. Husband. 


3390. Kreitlow, B. W. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
A study of the teaching of letter writing in the sixth 
grade of graded and ungraded rural schools. J. 
educ. Res., 1950, 44, 22—29.—A test of letter writing 
was given to experimental groups prior to a unit of 
instruction. A re-test was given immediately 
following the instruction, and a post-test three 
weeks later. In control groups the tests were given 
without intervening instruction. “Rural” children 
included both children living on farms and children 
living in non-farm rural areas. No real difference 
was found between the retest scores for rural children 
in graded and ungraded schools, but for farm children 
in these two kinds of schools there was a real differ- 
ence. Pupils attending accredited ungraded schools 
were significantly superior to pupils attending non- 
accredited ungraded schools.—M. Murphy. 

3391. Lennon, Roger T. (World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y.) The relation between intelligence 
and achievement test results for a group of com- 
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munities. J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 301-308.— 
Correlations were found between community mean 
Pintner IQ and the community mean standard 
score on the Metropolitan tests for each school 
subject and for the average of all subjects. There 
is a marked tendency for the correlation to increase 
from the lower grades to the higher ones. This 
may be due to presence of non-verbal material in 
Pintner tests at grade II and III or to greater 
variability in achievement scores in the higher 
grades, or, of course, to a more direct causal relation- 
ship which such data cannot prove. The relationship 
between the intelligence scores and the reading 
measures is extremely close, their correlations in 
grades VIII and IX being .85 and .84. The 
correlations of IQ with spelling and with Arithmetic 
fundamentals are consistently lower.—E. B. Mallory. 


3392. Shuey, Audrey M. (Randolph-Macon 
Woman's Coll., Lynchburg, Va.) Choice of major 
subject as related to American Council Examination 
score and college grades. J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 
41, 292-300.—ACE scores for 1252 freshmen, tested 
over a 9 year period, were used to study the relative 
intelligence ratings of students majoring in various 
subject fields. Only divisions which were chosen 
as majors by more than 30 students were considered. 
When groups of departmental majors are compared, 
there appears an inverse relationship between grades 
and intelligence as measured upon entrance. The 
divisions of French, Mathematics, Chemistry, Psy- 
chology, and Spanish received the students with 
higher average ACE scores, and gave lower grades, 
whereas departments of Biology, Economics and 
Sociology, English, History and Political Science 
had majors with lower average ACE scores and 
higher average grades.—E. B. Mallory. 


3393. Simpson, Ray H. (U. Jilinois, 
An evaluation of motivation, assignment 
problem procedures, and “service learnings” in a 
school system. J. educ. Res., 1950, 44, 1-13.— 
Scales were devised by which the following could be 
rated through observation and interview: self- 
motivation of pupils, pupil participation in assign- 
ments, procedures in selection and solution of 
problems, record keeping, finding and selecting 
resources, democratic discussion, and purposeful 
reading. The scales are reproduced, and results of 
their use by 8 observers in a total of 85 classrooms 
are given.—M. Murphy. 


3394. Tuttle, Harold S. (Lewis & Clark Coil., 
Portland, Ore.) Aims of courses in religion. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1950, 31, 305-—309.—‘‘Acceptable outcomes 
of courses in religion should not be different from 
outcomes of the rest of the college curriculum. The 
test . . . is to be found in conduct and attitudes, in 
one’s values in life and the behavior which those 
values inspire.” ‘When the criterion that is set up 
to measure the effectiveness of religion is based 
upon” the principles that “interests and ideals are 


Urbana. 


ultimate goals” and that “religion can most effec- 
tively condition and integrate life,” “‘we shall have 
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evidence as to whether courses in religion are 
justified."—J. C. Franklin. 


3395. Williamson, E. G. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
nea polis.) Responsible academic freedom for stu- 
dents. Sch. & Soc., 1950, 71, 289-291.—The 
essential issue is stated as: “On many campuses 
little appears to be done by faculty and administra- 
tion to encourage students to transfer from the 
classroom to their off-duty experiences and problems 
the skills and practices of responsible and serious 
discussion of current social issues.’’ The author 
believes “it is appropriate that this important phase 
of college life be studied to determine ways in which 
student life may be used constructively for learning 
the habits of intelligent and constructive discussion 
of the problems and issues of American democracy.” 
Ten suggestions are made for study. A 6 point 
program of the standing Committee on Student 
Personnel Program is preseated.—R. S. Waldrop. 


(See also abstract 3108) 


INTERESTS, Attirupes & Hasits 
3396. Telford, C. W. (San Jose State Coll., 


Calif.) A study of religious attitudes. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1950, 31, 217-230.—‘“An analysis of 
scores on the Thurstone Scale for Measuring 


Attitude Toward the Church obtained from ap- 
proximately 1000 students at the University of 
Utah showed the following: Mormon students are 
more favorable toward the church than any other 
denominational group; females are more favorable 
than males; non-veterans are more favorable toward 
the church than veterans; the unaffiliated show a 
closer relationship between church attitude and the 
use of alcoholic beverages, tobacco, tea, and coffee 
than any denominational group; [and] degree of 
antagonism toward the church in the unaffiliated 
is directly related to the orthodoxy of the subjects’ 
background.” —J. C. Franklin. 


SpectaAL EDUCATION 


3397. Richards, Susan S., & Simsarian, 
Frances P. A report from a school for emotionally 
disturbed children. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1950, 34, 
611-619—The authors discuss the therapeutic 
values found in a group-therapy center for emo- 
tionally disturbed children. Most of the children 
and their parents looked upon this center as a 
school because the nature of the activities provided 
and the learning situation supported such an 
interpretation. An integrated program of service 
to the child and his family, lediuiling psychotherapy, 
was available. The control and manipulation of the 
environment during the school day was made 
_— by setting up the center in this manner. 

ree cases are summarized to show how the group 
and individual psychotherapy combined with a 
school program operated in resolving many of the 
problems of emotionally disturbed children in this 
community.—M. A. Setdenfeld. 
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3398. Adlerblum, Evelyn D. Beginning school 
guidance early. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1950, 34, 600- 
610.—A description of an exploratory project to 
work out “practical school techniques for applying 
mental hygiene concepts” in a ew York City 
school. Work with school children was begun early 
and on a preventive basis. Since teachers were 
working with children in their own classes, a closer 
cooperation was secured and more specific attention 
was paid to problems which both teachers and pupils 
shared. It was found that this experiment “offers 
a guidance resource to the school that is diversified 
in its approach, flexible to changes in the school’s 
daily life, and abreast of current problems.”’ This 
program is economical and when it is “effective, its 
influence is subtle and quiet.” The orientation of 
the teachers who engage in the program is, of course, 
of the utmost importance.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3399. Froehlich, Clifford P. (U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.) Guidance services 
in smaller schools. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. 
xiii, 352 p. $3.75.—Despite limitations in smaller 
secondary schools, they can still have good guidance 
programs, due to the teachers’ more intimate knowl- 
edge of students, the greater stability of the student 
body, and the central role and closer community 
ties of the small school. The major elements of a 
satisfactory guidance program are presented, with 
numerous examples of effective guidance practices in 
smaller schools in all parts of the United States. 
Types of organizations appropriate for a single 
school, a group of schools, or a county are described. 
—A. S. Thompson. 


3400. Fuhr, Bernard, & Baller, Warren R. (U. 
Nebraska, Lincoln.) Making student personnel 
data accessible. Occupations,41950, 29, 123-124.— 
Non-confidential informationWabout students is 
recorded on key-sort cards and is available to any 
qualified person.—G. S. Speer. 


3401. Hertzman, Jack. School mental hygiene— 
a public health approach. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1950, 20, 529-544.—A public health mental hygiene 
approach in the public school system involves 
developing psychiatric methods and techniques for 
dealing with children in large masses so as to promote 
their optimum mental health. It has three aspects: 
(1) mass screening in order to pick up individual 
problems, (2) developing a dynamic understanding 
by all the people in the school system, (3) teaching 
mental hygiene concepts in the school. The author 
describes the school mental hygiene program which 
was started in Cincinnati in 1941.—R. E. Perl. 


3402. Heston, Joseph C. (DePauw U., Green- 
castle, Ind.) Educational growth as shown by retests 
on the Graduate Record Examination. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 367-370.—An analysis of 
the sophomore versus the senior records on the tests 
of general education of the Graduate Record 
Examination of 157 DePauw women students. 
“Appreciable” mean gains were shown on all of 
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the eight tests except physical science which showed 
no gain at all. Retest correlations between the 
sophomore and senior administration of the tests 
were also cited.—J. E. aga 


3403. ial yen * The guidance movement 
is larger you lei Occupations, 1950, 29, 
98-102.—It is urged that more consideration be 
given to making sure that the guidance program be 
thought of in relation to education as a whole, to 
the circumstances under which supervised practice 
is carried on, and to the kind of persons who will 
perform guidance functions at each level.—G. S. 
Speer. 

3404. Lefever, D. Welty (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.), Turrell, Archie M., & Weitzel, 
Henry I. Principles and techniques of guidance. 
New York: Ronald, 1950. xvi, 577 p. $4.25.—A 
thoroughgoing revision of the first edition, (see 15: 
4406), this volume, although not departing from the 
original point of view, places more emphasis upon 
the part which the classroom teacher plays in the 
guidance of youth and emphasizes vocational 
guidance throughout. Part I describes the need for 
guidance, the changing concepts of guidance, and 
basic principles of guidance. Part II, discusses the 
group approach to guidance; Part III, individual 
guidance and counseling; and Part IV, evaluation 
of school guidance programs.—A. S. Thompson. 


3405. Lins, L. J. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Probability approach to forecasting university suc- 
cess with measured grades as the criterion. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 386-391.—Report of a 
system of success and failure probabilities associated 
with bivariate quarter ranges of the American 
Council Psychological Examination and high school 
rank percentiles of 1789 University of Wisconsin 
freshmen.—J. E. Horrocks. 


3406. Lott, George M. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State College.) Clinical problems common 
among college students. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1950, 


34, 641-645.—Dealing as he does with the problem 
of the college student, Lott summarizes the more 
common variety of clinical problems among them.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3407. Mahoney, Harold J. 10 years of evaluating 
guidance services. Occupations, 1950, 29, 194-197. 
—For 10 years the Bureau of Youth Services, 
Connecticut State Department of Education, has 
sponsored a systematic and cooperative program of 
secondary school evaluation. It is felt that the use 
of the evaluation procedure offers an excellent 
opportunity to extend guidance services.—G. S. 
Speer. 

3408. Remaly, Dale E. Ninth grade... year 
of decision. Occupations, 1950, 29, 103-106.—A 
vocational program intended to aid each ninth- 
grade student to choose the curriculum for which he 
feels best suited is described and evaluated. It is 
concluded that the needs of the students were met 
and that a great number were assisted in a wise 
choice of curriculum.—G. S. Speer. 
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3409. Schlesser, George E. (Colgate U., Hamil- 
ton, N. Y.) Gains in scholastic aptitude under 
highly motivated conditions. J. educ. Psychol., 
1950, 41, 237-242.—The ACE Psychological Exami- 
nation, administered to 261 students at the beginning 
and again at the end of the Navy Pre-Midshipmen 
Refresher Program at Colgate University showed an 
average gain of 22 percentile points, or 68 scaled 
score points over a 12 week period. The writer 
believes that while about half this gain might be 
accounted for by practice effect, regression to earlier 
academic facility, and maturation, at least the other 
half of the gain may be attributed to the effects of 
the training program. On the basis of these data, it 
is suggested that scholastic intelligence, in college 
students, may be strikingly increased by right 
motivation and working conditions.—Z. B. Mallory. 


3410. Schnirman, A. L. Die psychologischen 
Grundlagen bei der Erforschung der Schueler- 
persoenlichkeit. (The psychological foundations in 
the exploration of the pupil personality.) Paedag. 
Berlin- Leipzig, 1950, 5(2), 17-35; also Sovetsk. 
Pedag., 1948, No. 10, 58-76.—While all schools of 
bourgeois-idealistic psychology, including behavior- 
ism, agree in the view that the psyche of another 
person cannot be known, one of the basic principles 
of soviet psychology is that all psychological prop- 
erties are formed by and can be known through 
activity. Important forms of activity for appraising 
student personality are: learning and extra-curri- 
cular, social activities, and the family situation. 
Principles for understanding and treating the 
student are: discovery of motives; observation of 
group relations; study of the developmental history, 
which includes the use of anecdotal records; recogni- 
tion and encouragement of positive traits; utilization 
of the information gathered in the form of increasing 
the student’s understanding of himself, thus enabling 
him to become a better group member. A number 
of cases from typical soviet situations are used as 
illustrations.—H. L. Ansbacher. 


3411. Shaw, Phillip. (Brooklyn Coll., New York.) 
The Brooklyn College “Study Program.” Sch. & 
Soc., 1950, 71, 151-153.—Brooklyn College has 
developed a course offering systematized instruction 
in basic academic skills leading to greater profit 
and enjoyment of the students. How this is ac- 
complished without increasing the budget require- 
ments or over crowding the curriculum is reported 
here. A comparative table based on Diagnostic 
Reading Tests is presented.—R. S. Waldrop. 

3412. Silvey, Herbert M. (Jowa State Coll., 
Cedar Falls.) A county-wide guidance program. 
Sch. & Soc., 1950, 71, 114-116.—High schools in 
Bremer County, Iowa cooperatively selected 5 


psychological cests to be administered to 263 fresh- 
man and 205 seniors. The aim was to weld the 
efforts of all the teachers into common purpose so 
that without a trained guidance person available a 
more effective and meaningful program could be 
had than if each teacher pursued her inclinations. 
The procedures are outlined and the topics for 
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discussion training of the teachers are given. Ob- 
servations and implications of the experiment are 
summarized under 7 points.—R. S. Waldrop. 

3413. Stadtlander, Elizabeth. (Allegheny Coll., 
Meadville, Pa.) to study efficiently. St. 
Louis: Educational Publishers, 1950. 116 p. $2.25. 
—Concrete, specific recommendations for effective 
learning at the college level are presented briefly 
and informally. The 11 chapters cover work 
scheduling, concentration in study, making notes, 
procedures for studying several types of assignments, 
improving retention, use of the library, and taking 
examinations. Chapter assignments and references, 
illustrations.—R. C. Strassburger. 

3414. Travers, Robert M. W., & Wallace, 
Wimburn L. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) The 
assessment of the academic aptitude of the graduate 
student. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 371-379. 
—A study of the aptitude for graduate work of 
students at the University of Michigan by means 
of ‘“‘a test (consisting of 5 parts) for a higher level of 
ability which would yield a linguistic and quantita- 
tive score and which would measure processes 
hypothesized to be important in graduate success.” 
Correlations of test scores with course grades are 
cited and beta weights suggested for the various 
parts of the test “in the optimum prediction of 
grades.” —J. E. Horrocks. 

3415. Wilson, Frances M. (New York City 
Schs.) Guidance in elementary schools. Occupa- 
tions, 1950, 29, 168-173.—A guidance program 
cooperatively planned and executed should produce 
a functioning program characterized by a mental 
hygiene point of view, broad design, and adequate 
coverage of the needs of every child. The roles of 
administration, guidance specialist, and classroom 
teacher are discussed in detail.—G. S. Speer. 

3416. Wilson, Margaret. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) ics of a residence hall program. 
Occupations, 1950, 29, 116-122.—“‘A program derives 
its effectiveness from being built and administered on 
a foundation of genuine belief in the individual, her 
abilities, her inherent rights, and a belief in the 
democratic way of life as these are translated into 
action.” —G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstracts 2782, 3150, 3247) 
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3417. Berkshire, Roger, & Fleet, Donald. (Rich- 
ardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., New York.) College 
junior norms for 1947 A. C.E. and Minnesota Clerical 
tests. Occupations, 1950, 29, 30-31.—College junior 
norms for 523 males on the 1947 A.C.E., and for 448 
males on the Minnesota Clerical Test, are presented. 
—G. S. Speer. 

3418. Fuess, Claude M. The College Board; its 
first fifty years. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1950. vi, 222 p. $2.75.—College admission 
requirements in the nineteenth century were more 
idiosyncratic than they are today. The change is 
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in large measure due to the work of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. In the present 
volume the conditions preceding the « rd’s 
founding, and its growth and developing service 
during a half century including 2 World Wars is 
readably told.—C. M. Louttit. 

3419. Landis, John, & Swineford, Frances. Ques- 
tioning the questions. Coll. Bd Rev., 1950, No. 11, 
142-147.—Groups of students at the same age, 
academic background, and scholastic aptitude as the 
candidates who will take the Board tests are chosen 
for pretesting new test items. Usually a sample of 
about 400 students is employed. Each pretest is 
administered under conditions which conform to 
Board regulations, and care is taken to insure high 
motivation. The biserial correlation is used to 
express the discriminating power of each item. The 
difficulty of each item is measured by the proportion 
of all students trying the item who answered it 
correctly. An illustrative item-analysis sheet is 
included.—G. C. Carter. 

3420. Lins, L. J. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Distribution of undergraduate grades, The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1947-48. Sch. & Soc., 1950, 
71, 88-90.—This paper attempts “to discover 
whether there are differences in the theoretical 
distribution and the actual distribution of college 
grades.” 7 tables are used to present data comparing 
percentages of letter grades by classes for first and 
second semesters, distributions for beginning courses 
and comparative percentages of letter grades for 
upper and lower courses. It was concluded that: 
(1) “there is a tendency for the grading to lack 
normality when all courses taken in a particular 
college or school by a class group are considered .. . 
the skewness becomes more apparent as class year 
increases. (2) “it would seem that college grades 
are not generally assigned according to the normal 
frequency curve.’"—R. S. Waldrop. 

3421. Mollenkopf, W. G. Slow—but how sure? 
Coll. Bd Rev., 1950, No. 11, 147-151.—The students 
first worked on an aptitude test under a short time 
limit and then with no limit. Some individuals 
made marked changes in their relative standings 
with added time, especially on a test of mathematics 
aptitude. Added time seems much more likely to 
allow a student to change his relative standing in 
the group when the type of item requires problem 
solving. When the type of item is largely a matter 
of recognition, as in the Verbal Antonyms test, the 
added time seems to have little if any effect on rela- 
tive standing in the group.—G. C. Carter. 


3422. Pierce-Jones, John, & Tyler, Fred T. A 
comparison of the A.C.E. Psychological Examination 
and the Culture-Free Test. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1950, 4, 109-114—Two groups of Ss, general 
psychology students in an arts and crafts college, and 
educational psychology students in a university 
school of education took the A.C.E. and the Cattell 
Culture-Free test. A.C.E. scores were more closely 
correlated with academic success in the arts and 
crafts group than in the university group. The 
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Culture-Free test correlates with academic success 
to the same extent in both groups.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 
3423. Rodriguez Bou, Ismael, & Stovall, Franklin 
L. (U. Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras.) A study of high- 
school academic indices as a criterion for college 
admission. J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 309-320.— 
The grades attained by 2,600 students at The 
University of Porto Rico were studied in relation to 
their high school grades. For groups from each high 
school, average school and University grades were 
compared. It was found that the instruction or 
standards of the various high schools varied greatly, 
so that the high school academic index is not a very 
reliable criterion for selecting college students. 
Students from the larger schools make higher grades 
in college than those from the smaller rural schools. 
The writer recommends improved instruction in the 
smaller schools and the adoption of objective tests 
rather than school records as a screening device for 
admission to the University.—Z. B. Mallory. 

3424. Turnbull, Mary E. Building the Board’s 
tests. Coll. Bd Rev., 1950, No. 10, 126-128.— 
The composition, pretesting, editing, and other 
steps in developing examinations of the College 
Board are described.—G. C. Carter. 


(See also abstracts 2899, 3162) 
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3425. Anderson, G. Lester. (New York City 
Coll.) What the psychology of learning has to 
contribute to the education of the teacher. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1950, 41, 362-365.—Certain aspects of the 
multiple task of the teacher plainly demand that he 
have an understanding of the learning process and 
be able to guide or direct the learning of his in- 
dividual students. A basic course in educational 
psychology should therefore include a section on 
learning. It is suggested that major divisions of this 
should deal with the general nature of learning, 
motivation of learning, transfer, retention and 
forgetting, and the characteristic nature and direc- 
tion of learning which is primarily motor, intellectual 
or social in type. The psychology of learning can 
contribute to the building of appropriate curricula 
and to evaluation, as well as to methodology.— 
E. B. Mallory. 

3426. Blair, Glenn M. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
What teachers should know about the psychology of 
adolescence. J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 356-361.— 
While almost all knowledge of human behavior is 
applicable to understanding the adolescent, there 
are in his case special problems which require 
additional study. Adolescence is a period of 
transition, highly influenced by the culture by which 
the individual is surrounded. Physiological changes 
of this period produce special disturbances which 
need to be understood. Individual problems which 
may, indeed, be met at any time of life, may develop 
particular significance when encountered at this age. 
The task of achieving and accepting maturity in- 
volves numerous specific hazards. The successful 
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teacher should know the problems of the adolescent 
and understand how to assist him in resolving them. 
—E. B. Mallory. 

3427. Bruce, William F. (State Teachers Coll., 
Oneonta, N. Y.) How can the of 
development in infancy and childhood ers? 
J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 348-355.—Educational 
psychology becomes more scientific and sound as it 
exposes relationships between various aspects of 
development. uences of change in physical 
growth, intellectual development, social and emo- 
tional attitudes and motivation are all important for 
a teacher to know and to understand as integrated 
in each particular individual. Numerous specific 
and crucial problems can be best appreciated when 
studied in their developmental phases.—E. B. 
Mallory. 

3428. Byers, L. M., & Mather, Irving A. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara Coll.) Adjustment of men 
and women student teachers. Sch. & Soc., 1950, 
71, 311-314.—Since good teacher adjustment is one 
of the purposes of the teacher-education program 
it seemed desirable to evaluate effect of the program 
upon the personal adjustment of the students. 
Results from a questionnaire submitted to 104 men 
and 72 women compare the students by sex regard- 
ing, (1) adjustment to children, (2) adjustment to 
classroom teacher, (3) adjustment to self, (4) 
adjustment to teaching problems. In general men 
student teachers were more secure and less nervous. 
—R. S. Waldrop. 

3429. Cook, Walter W. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) What educational measurement in the 
education of teachers? J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 
339-347.—Educational measurement, by offering 
evidence of the potentialities of each pupil, can 
assist teachers in providing situations which offer 
all individuals adequate prestige, stimulation with- 
out undue competition, motivation through knowl- 
edge of progress and appropriate goals. Teachers 
should therefore know many detailed facts about 
tests, their uses and interpretation, and about school 
procedures which can be adopted on the basis of 
measures so obtained. Information on all these 
matters should therefore be offered in teacher train- 
ing. An appropriate course in measurements, 
including lectures, reading and laboratory work is 
outlined.—E. B. Mallory. 

3430. Eckert, Ruth E. (U. Mississippi, Univer- 
sity.) Ways of evaluating college tea Sch. & 
Soc., 1950, 71, 65-69.—Of the many bases for 
evaluating the college teacher, the most important 
is that of good teaching. Following a discussion of 
this assumption the author offers ten suggestions for 
evaluating college teaching. Concluding observa- 


tions point out: that the list is not exhaustive; that 
the importance of any evaluative method depends 
on multiple factors; and that judgments exercised 
must rest on a responsible individual or group and 
not on a mechanical means.—R. S. Waldrop. 

3431. Freeman, Frank S. 
N. Y.) 


(Cornell U., Ithaca, 
The study of individual differences in the 
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education of teachers. J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 
366-372.—The curriculum for students of education 
should include the study of individual differences. 
Teachers need to know the mean and the range of 
both general and special abilities in the various 
grades. They should have knowledge of human 
genetics, of intrafamily differences and correspond- 
ences, and of differences due to racial or national 
origins, including those related to cultural factors. 
They should be aware of the influences of socio- 
economic factors and of rural versus urban differ- 
ences. It is desirable that they understand the 
problem of extreme deviates, both the gifted and the 
handicapped, and that in every case they appreciate 
the concept of the individual functioning as a whole. 
—E. B. Mallory. 

3432. Leeds, Carroll H. (Furman U., Greenville, 
S.C.) A-scale for measuring teacher-pupil attitudes 
and eee rapport. Psychol. Monogr., 1950, 
64(6), Whole No. 312, iv, 24 p.—‘‘The purpose of 
this study is to explore the possibility of constructing 
a measuring instrument that will aid in the differ- 
entiation of teachers who have or will have rapport 
with pupils, from those who do not or will not have 
such rapport. . . . When correlated with Inventory 
Scores, the ratings of the principal, the observer and 
pupils gave validity coefficients of .434, .486, and 
452 respectively. The three ratings combined 
correlated .594 with the Inventory Scores. The 
difference between the means of the superior and 
inferior groups of teachers yielded a critical ratio 
of 10.8. 23 references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3433. Strang, Lawson. (Colgate U., Hamilton, 
N. Y.) An internship for college teachers. J. 
higher Educ., 1950, 21, 409-410; 448-449.—At 
Colgate an apprenticeship program for college and 
secondary school teachers has been in operation 
since 1946. A graduate preceptor is paired with a 
mature faculty preceptor and these two are jointly 
responsible for appraising the needs and abilities 
of some 20 undergraduates, and stimulating their 
intellectual and personal development. Graduate 
preceptors do some apprenticeship teaching, and in 
two years earn the MA. degree.—M. Murphy. 


(See also abstract 2740) 
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3434. Altus, William D. (Santa Barbara Coll., 
Calif.) Adjustment and range of interests among 
Army illiterates. J. soc. Psychol., 1950, 31, 295- 
298.—‘‘Berdie’s list of 22 activities [which demon- 
strated relationship between range of interests and 
deviant adjustment in military personnel] was 
administered to 102 Army illiterates. In terms of 

Q1 item analysis, every one of the 22 items 
owed internal consistency. The more strenuous 
activities seemed to afford the greatest internal 
validity. The total number of activities liked by 
illiterates showed a linear correlation with an 
external criterion. . . ."” The author concludes “that 
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Berdie’s claim of validity for his list of activities as 
an indicator of adjustment has been partially 
corroborated.”—J. C. Franklin. 


3435. Baker, Helen (Princeton U., N. J.), & 
France, Robert R. Personnel administration and 
labor relations in d ent stores. Princeton, 
N. J.: Industrial Relations Section, Department of 
Economics & Social Institutions, Princeton Univer- 
sity, 1950. 144 p. $2.50.—Information for this 
study was obtained from 57 stores in 31 cities, and 
executives of labor standards associations and union 
officers. Interviews and questionnaires were used. 
In 24 stores company representatives were inter- 
viewed. Topics discu include: the functions 
status and organization of the personnel department, 
determination and application of personnel policies, 
communications, maintenance of the work force, 
training, wage payment systems and administration, 
health and employee security plans, employee 
services, and employee relations in unionized and 
non-unionized stores.—W. H. Osterberg. 


3436. Bonnardel, R. (U. Paris, France.) L’em- 
ploi des méthodes psychométriques pour le controle 
des conditions psychologiques du travail dans les 
ateliers. (Use of psychometric methods to analyze 
psychological aspects of factory work.) Travail 
hum., 1950, 13, 75-85.—The author is particularly 
concerned over the discrepancy between scores and 
employment records three months later. While 
exact causation was not deduced, he dismisses 
monotony, pointing out that women in particular 
do not care for handling complicated machines. He 
considers technical inferiority of women, lack of 
future promotional prospects, and the probability 
that they will drop out to establish a home. He 
notes that in one shop pay is hourly, and in the other 
a bonus is given in addition. English summary.— 
R. W. Husband. 

3437. Colby, Archie N., & Tiffin, Joseph. (Pur- 
due U., Lafayette, Ind.) The reading ability of 
industrial su isors. Personnel, 1950, 27, 156- 
159.—One of the problems of industrial communica- 
tion is that of communicating with the man in the 
shop in language and concepts which he can easily 
grasp. Investigation of reading ability, as measured 
by the Nelson Silent Reading Test, of 518 super- 
visors in 7 Indiana manufacturing plants showed 
that their mean grade level of reading ability was 
slightly above the 10th grade—L. N. Mendes. 

3438. Goode, William J. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.}, & Fowler, Irving. Incentive factors in a low 
morale plant. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 618-624. 
—Observation of informal relations in a small 
feeder plant of the automobile industry revealed that 
the informal structure supported the production 
goals of the company despite the prevalence of low 
morale among the workers. The authors believe 
this congruence between the informal and the 
formal demands is possible in groups in which goals 
are simple and clearly defined, skills are well-known, 
functional roles are made clear, and pressures toward 
conformity are strong from outside the group. This 
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article is introduced by comments on the manner in 
which industrial research is shaped by the values and 
biases prevalent in our society.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


3439. Hoppock, Robert, & Robinson, H. Alan. 
(New York U.) Job satisfaction researches of 1949. 
Occupations, 1950, 29, 13-18.—Studies in job 
satisfaction published during 1949 are reviewed. 28- 
item bibliography.—G. S. Speer. 

3440. Lynch, Douglas C. Leading and managing 
men. New York: Ronald Press, 1950. v, 166 p. 
$3.00.—Based upon his own operating and organiz- 
ing industrial experience the author discusses the 
principles of man-management that he has evolved. 
The 7 chapters are entitled; The Men or The 
Business, Developing the Executive Philosophy, 
Organizing Discreetly, Carrot or Club? The Daily 
Grind, Executive Waterloo, and Maintaining the 
Human Touch. “The approach and presentation 
are practical for the book is intended for those who 
want to achieve success in the daily business of 
management.”’—H. F. Rothe. 


3441. Mitchell, James M. Recent progress in 
federal personnel administration. Pubi. Personnel 
Rev., 1950, 11, 181-190.—This is a general historical 
discussion of developments in the past five years in 
the federal service, and some possible future de- 
velopments. The discussion centers around five 
areas; reorganization of the Commission, classifica- 
tion and pay, efficiency ratings, examining, and 
staff development.—H. F. Rothe. 

3442. Reuchlin, M. Etude sur linadaptation a 
lapprentissage. (A study of failures of apprentices 
to adapt.) Travail hum., 1950, 13, 46-63.—This 
article is divided into 3 main parts: evidences of 
failure to adapt, its causes, and possible solutions. 
The subjects were boys and girls from 14 to 17 in 
apprentice centers and technical colleges. Study 
was by interview, tests, medical, and sometimes 
psychiatric examinations. Typical causes were such 
as: intellectual or mechanical inadequacy, physical 
troubles, family situation, lack of interest in the 
work. Settlement was achieved through: continua- 
tion in the same institution after treatment, transfer, 
apprenticeship to an employer, assignment to 
special establishment for mental or moral defectives, 
and removal from the family. Actually, the author 
concludes, failure to adapt often reflects social and 
economic disorganization more profound than the 
assigned cause. English summary.—R. W. Husband. 

3443. Roser, Foster. (Flint (Mich.) Civil Serv. 
Comm.) Establishing a modern merit system in 
Japan. Publ. Personnel Rev., 1950, 11, 199-206.— 
A general description of the pre-war and post-war 
personnel aspects of the Japanese Civil Service.— 
H. F. Rothe. 

3444. Tomlinson, Willard. Development of a 
personnel policy guide. Personnel J., 1950, 29, 225. 
—A Personnel Policy Guide prepared by a com- 
mittee of junior executives and approved by the 
chief executive will promote uniformity in personnel 
practices. It will also be useful in training super- 
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visors and help them to become a more effective first 
line of management.—M. B. Mitchell. 

3445. Watkins, Gordon S. (U. California, River- 
side.), Dodd, Paul A., McNaughton, Wayne L., & 
Prasow, Paul. The management of personnel and 
labor relations. (2nd. ed.) New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1950. xviii, 974 p. $5.75.—A survey of the 
principle problems and techniques in personnel 
management, presented in 6 Parts: I. The nature and 
development of personnel management, II. Psycho- 
logical aspects of personnel management, III. The 
technique of selection and placement, IV. The 
maintenance of personnel, V. Joint relations and 
collective bargaining, and VI. Personnel management 
in a changing economy. In Part II, with 42 pages 
such things as individual differences, motivation, 
group dynamics, morale, and leadership are dis- 
cussed. In Part IV, with 506 pages, are discussions 
of turnover, stimulation of interest, promotion, 
discipline, executive training, industrial accidents, 
the physical environment, etc. A reference list for 
each chapter is provided.—W. H. Osterberg. 


(See also abstract 3360) 
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3446. Altus, W. D. (Santa Barbara Coll., Calif.) 
Some correlates of enlisted grades in a specialized 
type of Army installation. /. soc. Psychol., 1950, 31, 
303-304.—Examination is made of the relationships 
between grades of enlisted personnel and certain 
variables in a sample of 200 men in an Army Special 
Training Center. Length of service and AGCT 
scores significantly correlated with grade; years of 
education and wages earned prior to induction 
showed no relationship to grade.—J. C. Franklin. 


3447. Baier, Donald E. (Adjutant General’s 
Office, Washington, D. C.) La recherche sur le 
personnel dans l’armée des Etats-Unis. (Personnel 


research in the United States Army.) Travail hum., 
1950, 13, 1-8.—With World War II all traces of 
testing done in the previous war had disappeared, 
and the small army of 100,000 in 1939 had to be 
rapidly expanded to ten million. A qualification 
card was developed to show educational history, 
vocational experience, interests, physical traits, and 
results of aptitude and special capacity tests. Tests 
mentioned in this summary article were: mechanical 
aptitude, radio operator, Army General Classifica- 
tion Test, trade screening tests; in addition the 
biographical information blank, officer evaluation 
report, and standard interview, are summarized. 
23 references.—R. W. Husband. 

3448. Brokaw, Leland D. The comparative com- 
posite validities of batteries of ‘‘short” versus “‘long”’ 
tests. San Antonio, Tex.: Lackland Air Force Base, 
Air Training Command, Human Resources Res. 
Center, 1950. (Res. Bull., 1950, 50-1.) vii, 30 p.— 
Reduction of testing time by shortening examina- 
tions was studied by subjecting Airplane and 
Engine Mechanic (Jet) course personnel to a full- 
length and half-length battery of six power tests. 
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Lowered composite validity of only .01 for grade 
prediction was viewed as favorable, permitting 
possible inclusion of more tests and suggesting 
similar study of other batteries.—R. Tyson. 

3449. Capwell, Dora F. (Allegheny Vocational 
Counseling Center, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Psychological 
tests for retail store personnel. Pittsburgh: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1949. 48 p.—This 
booklet is designed ‘‘to provide retailers with a non- 
technical statement of how psychological tests may 
help in the selection, placement, training and 
counseling of department and specialty store work- 
ers." The 3 chapters include a discussion of types 
and uses of tests; the meaning and illustrations of 
test norms; and tables of percentile norms for 
various retail occupations on the Retail Arithmetic 
Worksample, Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 


Workers, Personnel Test, Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory, and Kuder Preference Record.—C. G. 
Browne. 


3450. Carruthers, John B. (Caribou (Me.) Public 
Schs.) Tabular summary showing relation between 
clerical test scores and occupational performance. 
Occupations, 1950, 29, 40-50.—The results of 66 
studies of the validity of various clerical tests in 
predicting success in a variety of clerical jobs are 
summarized in a series of tables. 66-item bibli- 
ography.—G. S. Speer. 

3451. Chauffard, C. La sélection des cadres. 
(Selection of staff members.) Travail hum., 1950, 
13, 86-99.—In choosing technical and managerial 
staff, the whole personality must be studied. An 
effort has been made to use quantitative methods 
where possible, and of 8 tests used the following 3 
showed value: intelligence, projection, and discussion 
(the latter giving a psychological history of the 
individual). The concept of maturity is stressed, and 
this is based on Freudian concepts. English sum- 
mary.—R. W. Husband. 

3452. Dulsky, Stanley G., & Krout, Maurice H. 
(Chicago (Ill.) Psychological Institute.) Predicting 
promotion potential on the basis of psychological 
tests. Personnel Psychol., 1950, 3, 345-351.—14 
factory supervisors were rated on “job performance”’ 
and “promotion potential” by 3 executives familiar 
with them. Each supervisor was given the follow- 
ing: Wonderlic Personnel Test, Cardall Test of 
Practical Judgment, Kuder Preference Record, 
Krout Personal Preference Scale, and Rorschach. 
Two psychologists ranked the supervisors in- 
dependently, in terms of promotion potential, from 
the test data and biographical information. For 
average rank order by executives vs. psychologists 
p = .60. p between executives’ ratings and the 
Wonderlic and Cardall, respectively, were .35 and 
.31. The Rorschach was found of qualitative value, 
when interpreted in terms of meaningful work- 
situations.—A. S. Thompson. 

3453. Goguelin, P. Recherches sur la sélection 
des conducteurs de véhicules. (Studies on the 
selection of drivers.) Travail hum., 1950, 13, 9-35.— 
The initial phase of this study was to see if tests 
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in use for the Paris Underground Railway (omnibus 
service) could be transferred to another company, 
operating on a nation-wide basis. The tests were: 
attention, auditory reaction time, twilight vision, 
resistance to blinding, concentrated attention, 
distance judgment, group mental test, speed of 
dissociated movement of the two hands, and emo- 
tional index. Validating on drivers already em- 
ployed, it appears that only slight modification is 


necessary. A critical score (elimination level) should 
be fixed for each test. English summary.—R. W. 
Husband. 


3454. McCormick, E. J., & Winstanley, N. B. 
(Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) A fifteen-minute oral 
trade test. Personnel, 1950, 27, 144-146.—While 
the oral trade test shows only relative amounts of 
trade information possessed and is usually used as a 
coarse screen device in the preliminary employment 
interview, it can be of service in objectively evaluat- 
ing the proficiency of employees within a given job 
classification and in determining training needs, 
potentialities for upgrading, and grievance pro- 
cedure.— L. N. Mendes. 

3455. Mandell, Milton M. (U. S. Civil Serv. 
Comm., Washington, D. C.), & Chad, Seymour. 
Tests for selecting engineers. Publ. Personnel Rev., 
1950, 11, 217—222.—Several samples of engineers in 
governmental agencies were administered a battery 
of tests. Criteria consisted of (1) supervisors’ 
ratings, and (2) high and low groups in each grade, 
“high” and “low” depending upon age and length 
of service within a grade. (‘‘Low” means older and 
with longer service, hence passed over when promo- 
tions were made.) Positive correlations were found 
with the Gottschaldt Figures Test, a Formulation 
Test, Abstract Reasoning Test, Physics Test, and 
Table Reading Test. Variations among the ob- 
tained correlations for the various samples, and 
variations in personal background that might be 
related to job success are discussed.—H. F. Rothe. 

3456. Schmidt, R. C. (Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla.) Why merit rating? Personnel 
J., 1950, 29, 226-230.—Sixteen reasons are given 
for merit rating. These include making all suner- 
visors aware of employees’ individual differences and 
special talents. It will help supervisors determine 
the strengths and weaknesses of their employees and 
give a basis for transfers, promotions, and for 
discussing progress with the individual employee. 
On the basis of a good merit rating, training pro- 
grams can be established to improve the weak points. 
Re-rating can be used to check the effectiveness of 
such training programs as well as the effectiveness 
of psychological tests and other selection methods. 
Merit rating can be used to build confidence in 
management’s fairness for it offsets snap judgments 
of supervisors when personnel action is to be taken. 
Management can also learn something about 
supervisors from the severity or leniency with which 
they judge their employees.— M. B. Mitchell. 

3457. Schwarzstein, S. S. O problema psicotéc- 
nico de motricidade. (The psychotechnical problem 
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of motricity.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1949, 1(2), 
29-40.—Various methods which are in use today 
for determining psychomotor aptitudes in connection 
with occupational guidance and selection are 
reviewed. The imprecision existing in this field is 
seen resulting from a lack of a reliable classification 
of aptitudes. A new basis of classification is sug- 
gested according to which movements would be 
divided according to their initiation into sensori- 
motor and ideo-motor; and into controlled (under 
one’s own control) and ballistic (heteroceptive).— 
F. C. Sumner. 

3458. Uhrbrock, Richard Stephen. Standardiza- 
tion of 724 rating scale statements. Personnel 
Psychol., 1950, 3, 285-316.—540 short statements 
descriptive of personal characteristics were selected 
from employee interview records. Using the 
Thurstone technique, these statements were scaled, 
using 5 groups of raters, in terms of “‘how successful 
a person probably would be in a foreman position 
if that statement were made about him.”’ The mean 
scale value and variance for each of the 5 groups of 
raters are presented. The intercorrelation among 
scale values from the five groups were in the high 
90’s. There is some evidence that many of the 
statements can be used in constructing rating scales 
for any employee group.—A. S. Thompson. 

3459. Xydias, N. Test de mesure de cales de 
précision a l’aide d’un pied 4 coulisse. (Testing 
precision measurement by means of calipers.) 
Travatl hum., 1950, 13, 64-74. —The purpose of this 
test is to make a speedy differentiation between 
qualified workmen and others, by means of a caliper 
square and a set of liners. The test was found to 
have these characteristics: reliability of .94, no 
correlation between time and accuracy, correlation 
between score and scholastic level of .50, all skilled 
tradesmen score about the same so no differentiation 
into occupations is possible, distinction between 
trained and untrained is marked. All in all, it is 
an excellent and quick screening device. English 
summary.—R. W. Husband. 


(See also abstract 2742) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


3460. Alexander, John W. Taking employees 
into your confidence. Personnel J., 1950, 29, 223- 
224.—Problems and changes of policy are brought 
to the attention of Certified Grocers’ employees by 
personal contact and through their two publications. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 

3461. Arthur, Guy B., Jr. (Management Evalua- 
tion Services, Inc., Toccoa, Ga.) Getting results from 
employee on surveys. Personnel, 1950, 27, 
111-112.— rious methods that have proved suc- 
cessful in the prompt and systematic application 
of the findings in employee opinion surveys include: 
a definite plan of action on each subject needing 
attention; regular meetings of all executive and 
supervisory personnel, with discussion of favoritism, 
communications, grievances, discipline, and benefit 
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plans in the light of the survey findings; frank 
discussion of survey findings with employees; taking 
immediate action on small complaints.—L. JN. 


Mendes. 
3462. Beach, Barbara. (Consolidated Edison Co., 
New York.) Employee magazines build morale. 


Personnel J., 1950, 29, 216-220.—The employee 
magazine is considered primarily as a method by 
which management can tell its story to labor 
However, it can furnish two-way communication by 
having a question and answer section—WM. B. 
Mitchell. 

3463. Caldwell, John W. Management’s lost 
influence. Personnel J., 1950, 29, 221-223.— 
Management has lost its influence over the worker 
because the union shop stewards have taken over 
much of the authority formerly exercised by foremen 
and supervisors. If the foremen and supervisors 
were better paid, better trained and given more 
responsibility they might regain some of their 
former prestige and be able to get a better under- 
standing of management's policies across to labor.— 
M. B. Mitchell. 


3464. Clarke, J. R. (Stewart-Warner Corp., 
Indianapolis, Ind.) Suggestion systems can reduce 
turnover. Personnel J., 1950, 29, 207-210.—If an 
employee's suggestion cannot be used, it should be 
rejected in such a manner that the employee does 
not feel that he is being rejected. For instance, in a 
personal interview, he might be encouraged to 
work on some related problem. Personalized awards, 
rather than mere cash awards, can also help build 
good employee relations and reduce turnover.— 
M. B. Mitcheil. 

3465. Dunlap, Jack W. The management of 
morale. Personnel Psychol., 1950, 3, 353-359.— 
“Before morale can be influenced, it is necessary to 
know the specific points on which poor attitudes 
exist, the prevalence of the attitudes, and finally, the 


geographical areas in the plant in which the attitudes 
exist."’ An example is given of an attitude study of 
production workers and inspectors in which the 


questions revealed uncertainty among inspectors as 
to standards required, identifying a basic cause of 
friction between production workers and inspectors. 
The findings led to an improvement in the inspection 
system which reduced friction.—A. S. Thompson. 


3466. Laird, Donald A. (Homewood, Lebanon, 
Ind.) Understanding group thinking in business. 
Personnel J., 1950, 29, 211-215.—The folkways, 
mores, taboos and prejudices of the groups in a 
company must be known before these groups can 
be welded into a group of loyal employees. Much 
can be done by working through the group leaders, 
but in handling groups started by resentment, the 
source of the resentment must be found and cured 
before cooperation can be expected.— M. B. Mitchell. 

3467. Peters, Raymond W. Communication 
within industry—fundamentals of a_ satisfactory 
program. Personnel J., 1950, 29, 184-187.—Before 
a satisfactory program of communication can be 
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established, management must recognize the need 
and be willing to communicate with employees and 
their unions. Management must next get the facts 
regarding what the employees want to know, how 
they feel, and what they think. Management must 
be sincere and constructive, avoid paternalism, put 
the company policies and procedures in writing 
and have the communications written in an ap- 
pealing style. The communication program should 
be personal and encourage employee participation. 
A flexible program may be developed through 
facilities already available, such as public relations, 
personnel, training, or advertising and sales depart- 
ments.—M. B. Mitchell. 

3468. Pigors, Paul. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech., 
Boston.) Effective communication in industry. 
New York: Nat'l. Ass’n. of Manufacturers, 1949. 
iv, 87 p. (Lt. Rush Toland Memorial Study #1.)— 
The process of communication is easiest when (1) 
objective facts are the subject matter, (2) there is 
rapid give and take in face-to-face talk between 
persons who (3) respect each other, and (4) have 
the same general attitude and background of under- 
standing. The greatest barrier is our failure to 
understand each others’ feelings, motives, and 
attitudes. In order to make communication more 
effective in industry, management should take the 
first step; perhaps in improving induction and 
training procedures, and in providing for more free 
and more frequent two-way communication.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 

3469. Stieber, Jack. Minnesota Labor Relations 
Acts—an opinion survey. Harv. Bus. Rev., 1949, 
27, 665-677. (Industr. Relat. Center Univ. Minn., 
1950, Reprint Series No. 3.)—To determine the 
attitudes of labor leaders, employers, and public 
representatives toward the Minnesota Labor Rela- 
tions Act of 1939, a 30-item questionnaire was 
submitted to all public members of state fact- 
finding commissions between May 1946 and March 
1948 and to selected employers and labor union 
officials. Analysis of the 74 questionnaires returned, 
comprising 50% of those mailed, indicates agreement 
by the majority of all three groups that the act has 
resulted in fewer strikes, has helped collective bar- 
gaining, and that the policy of delaying strikes for 
30 days pending report by a fact-finding commission 
is desirable.—W. H. Wilke. 

3470. Stitt, Pauline George. Employees and 
management—working together. Personnel J., 
1950, 29, 175-177.—The good employer sees himself 
as a leader of his employees rather than as their 
superior. The boss can get along with his employees 
and the employees can get along with the boss and 
other people if they learn to respect each individual, 
make him feel wanted and loved, and give him an 
opportunity to earn a sense of accomplishment and 
to have a sense of belonging.—M. B. Mitchell. 


3471. Stockford, L. O., & Kunze, K. R. (Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., 405 Lexington Ave., New York.) 
and the pay check. Personnel, 1950, 27, 
129-143.—Wages are treated in a frame of reference 
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which consists of the relationship of the relative value 
of starting wage rates at one company when com- 
pared with the wage rate the employee received on 
his previous jobs. Starting wage rates are found an 
important factor in forming the initial basic mental 
set of the employee toward the company as well as 
in determining voluntary turnover and performance 
ratings.—L. N. Mendes. 


3472. White, Co . Telling your story to your 
employees. Personnel J., 1950, 29, 166-171.— 
Small companies in general have failed to inform 
their employees concerning the facts about their 
business. When one small company interviewed 
each employee individually, they were able to 
convince the employees that they already had 
everything reasonable that the union had promised 
and thus prevented unionization ——M. B. Mitchell. 


3473. Willis, Ivan L. Basic principles for effective 
communications. Advanced Mgmt, 1950, 15(9), 
8-10.—This is a report on a program that has been 
in existence in the International Harvester Com- 
pany for 4.5 years. The program was developed to 
give information to plant employees and manage- 
ment; it uses three types of media for communica- 
tion: (1) A weekly newsletter produced at the 
factory, (2) A managerial bulletin, at irregular 
intervals, to “cover fast-breaking news in such a 
way as to get the story to managerial people before 
the end of the shift,” (3) A letter from the works 
manager to the homes of all employees, appearing 
irregularly and including both factual and contro- 
versial matters.—H. Moore. 


(See also abstracts 3110, 3121) 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


3474, Crane, George W. Psychology applied. 
Chicago: Hopkins Syndicate, Inc., 1950. ix, 800 p. 
—This book is similar to the 1948 volume (see 23: 
1985), by the same author and under the same title. 
The first 16 chapters bear the same titles in the two 
volumes, but chapters on psychology applied to the 
home, church, polls, and work have been added. 
The primary aim of the book is “to interest and 
enthuse all types of students for the practical useful- 
ness of college psychology.”—C. G. Browne. 


3475. Piéron, H. (Collége de France, Paris.) 
Psychotechnique et sociotechnique. (Psychotech- 
nology and sociotechnology.) Travail hum., 1950, 
13, 157—166.—This is the presidential address to the 
International Congress of Psychotechnology at 
Berne in Sept. 1949. The author summed up our 
present knowledge of the relative importance of 
hereditary, physiological, and social influences on 
the formation of the characteristics which make up 
personality. In the light of this knowledge, he 
defines the purposes of psychotechnology and 
sociotechnology, and shows the importance of close 
collaboration between the two fields. English sum- 
mary.—R. W. Husband. 


3472-3479 


INDUSTRY 


3476. Brotek, Josef. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.), & Monke, J. Victor. Miniature work 
situations as a research tool. Arch. Industr. Hyg. 
Occup. Med., 1950, 2, 63~97.—The authors, in re- 
viewing the field critically and citing 194 references, 
point out that the two approaches, “naturalistic” 
and “analytic,” used in studying physiological 
stresses in human work have shortcomings in 
opposite directions. The first has too many un- 
controlled variables, the second is too abstract and 
results are impractical of application. They suggest 
that miniature work situations represent a research 
tool which bridges the gap between classic analytic 
laboratory investigation and industrial studies. 
Their uses were reviewed in this article in connection 
with questions of general and specific (occupational!) 
fitness, training, reciprocal adaptation between man 
and machine, and the effects of physical environ- 
ment.—R. W. Husband. 


3477. Christensen, Julien M. (Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Dayton, O.) A sampling technique 
for use in activity analysis. Personnel Psychol., 
1950, 3, 361-367.—To analyze the job of aircraft 
navigator, the “sampling technique of activity 
analysis” was employed. In this technique, the 
occurrences of units of predefined elements of 
behavior are recorded at regularly spaced pre- 
determined intervals. The technique yielded data 
from which could be inferred: ‘“(a) the frequency 
with which specified activity elements occur, (b) 
the proportion of total time devoted to each activity 
element, and (c) the sequence of activities. The 
analysis and interpretation of such data make pos- 
sible recommendations regarding equipment design 
and development, workplace layout, the duties of 
crew members, and manning requirements.’’—A. S. 
Thompson. 


3478. Fryer, Douglas H., & Edgerton, Harold A. 
(New York U.) Research concerning “off-the- 
job training.” Personnel Psychol., 1950, 3, 261- 
284.—“‘Ground training” in aviation is comparable 
to “‘off-the-job” training in industry. This article 
summarizes military research in the areas of In- 
structor Training, Instruction Technique, and 
Training in Communication, as carried out by a firm 
of consulting psychologists. Brief summaries are 
presented of research projects dealing with instructor 
characteristics, instructor selection, and criteria of 
instructor proficiency. Instruction can be improved 
by means of a training survey, collection of effective 
instruction techniques, spaced practice, and visual 
aids. Research on communications has dealt with 
improvement of reading skill, color vision training, 
speech-hearing training, and improvement of in- 
telligibility of voice communications. 24 references. 
—A. S. Thompson. 

3479. Hegnby, Karl. Arbejdspsykologien i Dan- 
mark. (Industrial psychology in Denmark.) Nord. 
Psykol., 1950, 2, 80-85.—In 1924 a psychotechnical 
division was established at the Central Employment 
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Office in Copenhagen which since 1929 is a separate 
institution—The Copenhagen Community Psycho- 
technical Institute. The work of this institute is 
described in detail—M. L. Reymert. 


3480. Hirschberg, J. Cotter; Rogers, Lawrence; 
Stubblefield, R. L.; Thaler, Margaret ; Princi, Frank, 
& Coleman, Jules V. (U. Colorado, Boulder.) A 
study of miners in relation to the accident problem: 
I. Psychiatric evaluation. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1950, 20, 552-559.—This study of accident potential 
includes brief case histories based on psychiatric 
and psychological examinations of accident-prone 
and nonaccident-prone miners chosen by the safety 
departments of a large Colorado mine. Accident 
potential varies according to specific current situa- 
tions affecting specific personality trends. The two 
areas involved are unconscious conflict with author- 
ity, and loss of dependency gratification. Projection 
and introjection can be used by some accident-prone 
persons to make accidents unnecessary.—R. E. Perl. 


3481. Knight, F. J. Fallacies in job evaluation. 
Advanced Mgmt, 1950, 15(6), 21-22.—“Job evalua- 
tion as conducted in the vast majority of cases 
today is a pious fraud. Its claims to scientific 
standing are false, and the majority of its practi- 
tioners are blindly engaged in unintellegent applica- 
tion of formulas to a problem the true nature of 
which they only dimly comprehend.” Justification 
for this statement is offered.—H. Moore, 


3482. Langstroth, L. (Hawaii Employers Council, 
Honolulu, T. H.) Job evaluation discussion. 
Personnel J., 1950, 29, 180-182.—The job evaluation 
scales must be tailor made and as objective as 
possible. Top level jobs can be evaluated by such 
factors as knowledge, experience, responsibilities and 
decisions.— M. B. Mitchell. 


3483. Lauer, A. R. (Jowa State Coll., Ames.) 
Tests and standards for motorists’ vision. Co- 
lumbia Optometr., 1950, 24, 2-3.—Snellen acuity, 
color perception, ocular dominance, distance judg- 
ment and muscle imbalance are listed as important 
in screening for drivers’ licenses; it should be possible 
to administer seven or eight reliable vision tests in 
not over ten minutes to applicants.—D. Shaad. 


3484. Mackworth, N. H. Researches on the 
measurement of human performance. London: 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1950. 156 p. 4 s. 
(Med. Res. Council, Special Rep. Ser. No. 268.)— 
Factors influencing visual and auditory vigilance in 
military duties are studied under varied conditions. 
Environmental stress involving tear gas, arsenical 
smoke, and high atmospheric temperature is in- 
vestigated with coding, telegraphy, pursuitmeter, 
and pull tests. Experimental devices, procedures, 
and results are reported in detail. It is concluded 
that optimal performance of complex functions can 
be determined precisely, especially if underlying 
causes of observed effects are ascertained.—R. 


Tyson. 
3485. Mundel, M. E. Time study research 


Advanced Mgmt. 1950, 15(6), 13-16; (8), 20-22; 
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(9), 19-22.—Rating procedures are of two types— 
mathematical and judgmental, and even the former 
is “subject to the daily decision of the timestudy 
man who compares the pace he observes to his con- 
cept of adequate performance on each job’”’ and in 
over 50% of the judgments the probable error is 
more than 10%. Proposals are offered to reduce and 
control judgments and put them on demonstrable 
bases. Ratings may be reduced to judgments of 
two items—pace and job difficulty, and the latter 
can be reduced to objective terms and to tabular 
control as a function of strength required, amount of 
body used, degree of dexterity, etc—H. Moore. 


3486. Oksala, Ohto. Arb kologin i Finland. 
(Industrial psychology in Finland.) Nord. Psykol., 
1950, 2, 121-125.—A brief account of all industrial 
and psychotechnical work now under way in Finland. 
The state railway system has a psychotechnical 
laboratory, there is one for the city of Helsingfors 
within the employment bureau, and there is psycho- 
logical work for the armed forces. Plans are under 
way for a research institute for industrial diseases, 
embodying also a 16-room laboratory for psycho- 
logical research and therapy. A test project, called 
“the world’s largest,”’ is in progress on fitness for 
academic pursuits. This comprises 60 tests with 
1000 sub-tests, plus a 400-item questionnaire. On 
the basis of factor analysis some 3000 correlations 
have already been worked out.—M. L. Reymert. 

3487. Ostlyngen, Emil. Arbeidspsykologien i 
Norge. (Industrial psychology in Norway.) Nord. 
Psykol., 1950, 2, 86-92.—Psychotechnical work was 
started in Norway 25 years ago. Today there are 
four centers for this work, with a central one in Oslo. 
By state law, all such work shall be instituted by 
local communities with help from the state employ- 
ment office in Oslo. The Norwegian Psychological 
Association has a committee working on the re- 
quirements in regard to curriculum and training 
necessary for psychotechnicians. 9 references.— 
M. L. Reymert. 


3488. Renner, Donald E. Drivers’ vision tests. 
Optom. Wkly, 1950, 41, 1366-1369.—The author 
suggests additional tests which he recommends to 
supplement those listed in the ‘Manual on Drivers’ 
Vision Tests”’ published by the American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators and the American 
Optometric Association —D. Shaad. 

3489. Westerlund, Gunnar. Arbetspsykologin i 
Sverige. (Industrial psychology in Sweden.) Nord. 
Psykol., 1950, 2, 93-97.—There is great interest in 
industrial psychology in Sweden. There are several 
important centers, inside the universities and out. 
The appended list of selected references comprises 
27 titles.—M. L. Reymert. 


(See also abstracts 2835, 2836) 
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3490. Lattin, Gerald W. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Factors associated with success in hotel 
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administration. Occupations, 1950, 29, 36-39.— 
The records were studied of 595 persons who had 
been in the field of hotel administration for at least 
14 years. Each was rated successful or unsuccessful, 
and all of the latter group were compared with the 
top 15% of the former, on test records and academic 
data. The successful men showed signs of leadership 
while still in college. The principal reason for 
failure in the hotel field is lack of personality 
characteristics consistent with the required manner 


of life in hotel business.—G. S. Speer. 


3491. Lucas, Darrell B. (New York U.), & Britt, 
Steuart Henderson. Measurement of advertising 
audiences. Harv, Business Rev., 1950, 28, 90-101.— 
3 stages of development in the measurement of 
advertising audiences are discussed. Under (1) 
circulation, are mentioned organizations providing 
data on number of issues of magazines and news- 
papers, and traffic past outdoor posters and bill- 
boards. (2) Measures of media audiences define the 
coverage of all media in terms of numbers of people. 
(3) This stage of audience counting puts emphasis on 
the number of individuals who are psychologically 
impressed by a specific advertising message in a 
given medium. The most significant breakdown is 
the average audience obtained per dollar invested. 
However, this becomes very complex, and the 
answers to important questions such as the effect 
of repetition are not known.—W. H. Osterberg. 


3492. Saenger, Gerhart. (New York U.), & 
Gilbert, Emily. Customer reactions to the integra- 
tion of Negro sales personnel. Int. J. Opin. Altitude 
Res., 1950, 4, 57-76.—The theoretical purpose of 
this project was to study the relationships among 
circumstances, prejudiced attitude, and discriminat- 
ing behavior; the practical purpose, to examine the 
effect on business of employment of Negro sales 
personnel. The hypothesis is that department store 
customers’ desire to avoid service by Negro clerks 
is weaker than motivation to accept service. No 
significant differences were found among samples as 
to prejudice; no significant relationship appeared 
between prejudice and buying in stores using Negro 
clerks, or buying from Negro clerks within the stores. 
Prejudice is related to estimates of others’ reaction 
to Negro sales clerks, and to opinion concerning 
state law against employment discrimination.— R. V. 
Exline. 


3493. Webster, Edward C., & Bird, T. C. (Mc- 
Gill U., Montreal, Quebec, Can.) The effect of 
magazine page size on immediate memory for 
advertisements. Canad. J. Psychol., 1950, 4, 115- 
121.—It was found that some ads, for reasons not 
evident on the basis of visual inspection, were more 
readily remembered when seen in a small page size 
magazine, while the opposite was the case with other 
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ads. The particular ads used, rather than the 
dimensions of the page of the magazine in which the 
ads are carried seems to be the basis for a decision to 
place an ad in a particular magazine—J. W. 


Bowles, Jr. 
(See also abstract 3435) 


PROFESSIONS 


3494. Courson, Jacques. Problems of behavior 
and taste raised by the passengers of the Regie 
Autonome des Tr rts Parisiens. Int. J. Opin. 
Altitude Res., 1950, 4, 295-—296.—Abstract. 


3495. Ellis, Albert, & Fuller, Earl W. (Diag- 
nostic Center, Menlo Park, N. J.) The sex, love, and 
marriage questions of senior nursing students. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1950, 31, 209-216.—“Of 1,908 
questions anonymously submitted by 2,000 senior 
nursing students, it was found that 39% were con- 
cerned with love, marriage, and family affairs; 31% 
with specific sexual topics; and 30% with non- 
marital and non-sexual issues.” Study of the 
questions lead the authors to conclude “that the 
nursing students . . . displayed an abysmal ignor- 
ance of simple sex facts, and that this ignorance may 
be laid directly at the door of American sex education 
in general and nursing school education in parti- 
cular.”—J. C. Franklin. 


3496. Kendler, Tracy S. Contributions of the 
psychologist to constitutional law. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1950, 5, 505-510.—A rather new type of 
psychological work is seen in acquainting the Court 
with certain scientific data collected from authorita- 
tive sources. There appears to be an increasing 
willingness on the part of the Court to accept data 
for consideration which are essentially derived from 
the study of psychology, social science, and related 
disciplines. Two illustrative cases are cited in 
detail: (1) The issue of bilingualism in Hawaii, (2) 
the issue of racial segregation. 17 references.— 
R. Mathias. 

3497. Le Masson, Henri. An example of a public 
opinion survey by the French State Railways: an 
inquiry on the new rolling stock. Int. J. Opin. 
Altitude Res., 1950, 4, 299-—301.— Abstract. 

3498. Mandell, Milton M. (U. S. Civil Serv. 
Comm., Washington, D. C.) Measuring originality 
in the physical sciences. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1950, 10, 380-385.—A description of selection 
methods used by the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
which seemed most effective in the prediction of 
ability to perform research work of a sample of 
chemists, physicists, and engineers. Relationships 
of tests used with various criteria are cited.—J. E. 
Horrocks. 


(See also abstracts 2783, 3449, 3455) 


























PERSONALITY —Development and Assessment 


By CHARLES M. HARSH, Professor of Psychology; 
and H. G. SCHRICKEL, Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology; both of University of Nebraska. 


PRESENTS PERSONALITY as the result of a de- 
velopmental process of continuous interaction among 
biological, cultural, subjective forces. Describes stages 
of personality development in society from infancy to 
old age, changes of integrative behavior at different ages. 
Discusses for each stage: (1) factors influencing person- 
ality, (2) problems, mechanisms of adjustment, (3) 
changes in motivation, ability, learned adjustment pat- 
terns, (4) significance for later developments, (5) indi- 
vidual variations. 5/8 pages. $5.00 


Psychology of Exceptional Children 


By KARL C. GARRISON, Professor of Education, 
University of Georgia. 


REVISED. Characteristics and needs of exceptional 
children, whether gifted, mentally retarded, physically 
handicapped or socially maladjusted. Will help the 
student to understand the child as a unified, dynamic 
individual. “Vast amount of pertinent material published 
since the original volume.”—School and Society. 5/0 
pages. $4.50 


MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By G. K. YACORZYNSKI, Associate Professor of 
Nercous and Mental Diseases, Northwestern University 
Medical School. 


A BASIS FOR PSYCHIATRY and clinical psychology, 
this textbook uses a psychobiological approach. Dis- 
cusses basic psychological processes, origin of behavior 
in inheritance and development, integration of person- 
ality. It orients students to the source of behavior as 
a preparation for study of diagnostic methods, psycho- 
somatic medicine, neuroses, psychoses, therapy. In- 
cludes best available clinical evidence. 535 pages. $6.00 


Contemporary Schools of Psychology 


By ROBERT S. WOODWORTH, Professor Emeritus, 
Columbia University. 


REVISED. A complete account of the major recent 
developments in psychology. Represents the distilla- 
tion of a half-century of scientific study and research, 
combined with the author’s extensive acquaintance with 
the men and women who created modern psychology. 
“An exceptionally able account,” says The Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology. 279 pages. $3.25 


Important Textbooks 


THE ABNORMAL PERSONALITY 


By ROBERT W. WHITE, Director of Psychological 
Clinic, Haroard University. 


“RARELY does one encounter a book in the field of psy- 
chology so free from obscurity, so well organized, so free 
Srom dullness . . . a book of outstanding merit.”—Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology. Describes malad- 
justments by showing at each point how normal psycho- 
logical development can go astray. Includes disorders 
associated with physical impairment. Discusses psycho- 
therapy. 6/3 pages. $5.00 


PSYCHOLOGY for the 
PROFESSION of NURSING 


By JEANNE G. GILBERT, Sv. Charles Child Guid- 
ance Clinic; and ROBERT D. WEITZ, Long Island 

University. 
ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOK for student nurses has 
a twofold purpose: (1) to present the principles of psy- 
chology clearly and succinctly, and (2) to help the 
student make a successful adjustment to nursing. Says 
Peabody Journal of Education: “Student nurses will find 
this textbook unusually well designed for them.” 275 pages. 
$3.00 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By EDWIN R. GUTHRIE, Dean of the Graduate 
School; and FRANCIS F. POWERS, Dean of the 
College of Education; both of University of Washington. 
Edited by Harl R. Douglass, Director of College of 
Education, University of Colorado. 


A VOLUME in the Douglass Series in Education. A 
unified, coherent account of educational psychology, 
based upon two beliefs: (1) that the heart of educational 
psychology is the psychology of learning, and (2) that 
for educators the ultimate test of a theory of learning is 
its influence on the all-round growth of young people 
when applied in the classroom. 530 pages. $4.00 


An | j 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY inieicrettion. 
By S. STANSFELD SARGENT, Barnard College, 
Columbia University. 


TEXTBOOK for beginners integrates data from psy- 
chology, sociology, anthropology, and psychiatry in 
a unified presentation. Systematic “field” approach 
stresses personality and situational influences. Empha- 
sizes (1) cultural, social factors affecting socialization; 
(2) frustration, ego, social roles. Discusses public 
opinion, propaganda, social movements, prejudice, etc. 
519 pages. $4.50 
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LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION 


By Grorce A. Mitier, Harvard University. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. Ready in 
August 
The purpose of this text is to assemble in one book for the use of the psychologist the more important 
approaches to the study of communicative behavior and to suggest the breadth of the spectrum of linguistic 
studies. The approach is, in general, behavioristic. 


CHILDREN FROM SEED TO SAPLINGS. New 2nd Edition 


By Martua May Reynotps. 334 pages, $3.75 
Informal and non-technical, yet fundamentally sound and scientifically accurate this text provides a picture 
of continuous growth presented in compact form with each age level receiving almost equal emphasis. 
The new edition takes a more dynamic view toward children and places more emphasis on feelings and the 


importance of human relations. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF EXECUTIV:i CONTROL. New 7th 
Edition—the standard authority on executive supervision 


By Erwin HASKELL SCHELL, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 296 pages, $3.50 


Here is a timely revision of a highly successful book. This top-bracket text drives squarely at the solution 
of problems of executive-employee relationships, and aims to limit consideration to line-executive techniques 
as they increase and further human productivity. New chapters and numerous problems have been added 


to the book to bring it completely up to date. 


USING YOUR MIND EFFECTIVELY 


By James L. Murse.t, Teachers College, Columbia University. 264 pages, $3.00 


Extremely interesting, and based on impeccable psychological scholarship, this book formulates the char- 
acteristics of effective mental functioning and applies them specifically to the practical problems involved 
in study. In addition, numerous parallels are drawn between study-problems and the problems that arise 


elsewhere in life. 


SUCCESSFUL RADIO AND TELEVISION ADVERTISING 


By Eucene F. Seesarer, University of Minnesota, and J. W. Laemmar; J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. 574 pages, $6.50 
A thorough, well-organized text for college students, this book explains the basic principles of successful 
radio and television advertising and gives the student a comprehensive appreciation and understanding of 
the American system of commercial radio. 
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